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SI NOBIS ANIMVM BONI VIRI LICERET INSPICERB, 
O aVAM PVLCHRAM FACIEM, CtVAM SANCTAM^ 
aVAM EX MAGNIFICO PLACIDOaVE FVLGENTEM 
VIDEREMVs! NEMO ILLVM AMABILEM, CIVINOK 

8imvl venerabilem^ diceret. 

Seneca. 
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PREFACE, 

ON fHE 

BANNER OF WRITINQ DIALOGUE. 

1 HE former editions of these PialQgues were given 
without a name^ and under the fictitious person of 
an Editor: not, the reader may be sure> for any 
purpose so silly as that of imposing on the Public; 
^t for reasons of another kind, which it is not dif- 
ficult to apqprehehd* 

However, these reasons, whatever they were, 
jub^isting ^o longer, the writer is now to appear in 
his own person ; and the respect he owes to the pub* 
lie makes him think it fit to bespeak their accept* 
ance of these volumes in another manner, than he 
supposed would be readily permitted to him, under 
his assumed character. 

!• In an age, like this, when most men seem 
ambitious of turning writers, many persons may 
think it strange that the kind of composition, whiqh 

VOL. HI. B 
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l8 PREFACE. 

was chiefly in use among the masters of this numc^ 
rous and stirring family, hath been hitherto neg- 
lected. 

When the ancients had any thing r— 

^^ But what," itwill be said, ^^ always the Ancients? 
^^ And are we never to take a pen in hand, but the 
" first question must still be, what our masters, the 
^^ ancients, have been pleased to dictate to us ? One 
^^ man understands, that the ancient Ode was dis- 
^^ tinguished into several parts, called by I knovy 
*^ not what strange names ; and then truly an Eng- 
*' lish Ode must be tricked out in the same fantas- 
^' tic manner. Another has heard of a wise, yet 
^' merry, company called *a Chorus, which was 
*^ always singing or preaching in the Greek Trage- 
^^ dies ; and then, besure, nothing will serve but 
^^ we must be sung and preached to in ours. While 
^^ a Third is smitten with a tedious long-winded 
*^ thing, which was once endured under the name 
*^ of Dialogue ; ^tid strait we have Dialogues of this 
^' formal cut, and are told withal, that no man may 
" presume to write them, on any other model.'* 

Thus the modem critic, with much complacency 
and even gayety — But I resume the sentence I set 
out with, and observe, ^^ When the ancients had 
any thing to say to the world on the subject either 
pf morals or government, they generally chose the 
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PREFACE. 19 

way of Dialogue^ for the conveyance of their m- 
structions ; as supposing they might chance to gain 
a readier acceptance in this agreeable form^ than any 
other.** 

Hsec adeo penitus cura videre sagaci 
Otia qui studiis laeti tenuere decoris^ 
Inque Academia umbriferS nitidoque Lycso 
Fuderunt claras foecundi pectoris artes. 

Such was the address^ or fancy at leasts of the 

wise ANCIENTS. 

The MODERNS, on the contrary, have appeared to 
reverence Aemselves, or their cause, too much^ to 
think that either stood in need of this ojblique ma« 
nagement. No writer has the least doubt of being 
favourably received in all companies, let him come 
upon us in what shape he will : and, not to stand 
upon ceremony, when he brings so welcome a pre-^ 
sent, as what he calls Truths with him, he obtrudes 
it upon us in the direct w^y of Dissertation, 

Nobody, I suppose, objects to this practice, when 
important truths indeied are to be taught, and when 
the abilities of the Teacher are such as may com- 
mand respect. But the case is diflferent, when 
writers presume to try ttieir hands upon us, without 
these advantages. Nay, and even with them, it can 
do no hurt, when the subject is proper for familiar 

B 3 
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discdti^y^, ft) IhiroW it ifild tBi8 gravidas tocl papHhf 
fbtm. 

■ ■ • . • 

I have said, where the subject is proper Jbr./lo^ 
miliar disamrse ; for all subjecits, I thinks i^nuot, 
or should not be treated ih thife w«iy4 

It is trttfe^ the inquisitiTe gi^nius ^tbe Acideinic 
Philosophy gave great scope to the freedom of de- 
bate. Henie the origin of the Greek Dialogue: of 
^ which, if Plato was not the Inventor, he was, at 
least, the Model. 

This sceptical humour was prfesentl^ much in* 
creased; and eVeiy thing was now dispute, tibt for 
PLAto*^ reason (whidi was, also, his master's) for 
the sake of exposing Falsehood' and difedovering 
Wrtfth ; but because it wa^ pretended that nothing 
could he certainly "affinned to he tather true or 
false. 

And, when afterwards Cicero, our other great 
makter of Dialogue, introduc^ this sdrt 6f Writing 
into Rome, -We know that^ besides his ptofession of 
the Academic Sect, now Extended ahd indeed out- 
raged into -absolute scepticism, the vety purpose he 
had in philosophizing, ahd the rhetorrcal mefe to 
which he put h^is Philosophy, would determine hiiM, 
very naturally to tlie s^me paefice* 
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|»nqe soeyer, y.ejre eqpt^lly discusj?j^(J in t^ a^cipj?^ 
Pialpgjie; ti|] m»ltep? were jit J^ength V^Vg!?.* t9 
tjiajt ps5, tjjat Jtji^e pnj|y .e^.cj, PT9p9P^^ by it, ^^ tp 
5.be.yjr th^e lyri^er'^ dexterity in clifJP^tiP^ ^PTi 9f 
qgftiixat apy opjflipp, withoiji,t referjripg ^^13 ^isjp.utse 
tion to any certain use or cfff^cjf^ion ^t al]. 

^^^ch ws^s ,th;B cl^9;raAter of tjtie guicient, and e^pe- 
m]fy of , the Ciqe;rpnian Pi^9g.ue; ^isipg 01^ pf jt;^^ 
Ifepjwjis an4 pj-in/cijpjies of .tjl^p^e tipjcs. 

Bpt Sqx ^s to jEp^oY^ .pur jpigist?rs ^n this liqepqe 
would be, indeed, to deserve the objected c^j^if^ ,(f( 
servile fydidtfirsj aiipce,t;he reasons, that led them 
into it, do. not subsis): ifx pur ca^. Th^Y 4^puted 
every thing, because they beheved nothing. We 
.^hfluld f|>rb^r^Q.^P^te §Qme t;bingp, .tieqau^ they 
.ftrej|uph,as»l:)9th fpr, their jspcredne^^^ ^pd q^rtai^ty, 
flo ;h«p ip ihis .^ep^ ^tf ectg tp di^mi^ye. At le^t, 
,^e,Sjtpic^4Liiy^ ro^y teftch up ^ .^eqept ,i:e;§ei;ve in 
^nejin^^c^, .^i/ice, ,^s ^he o^^eryes, it i^ amcked 
and impious custom to dispute against the Bei^, 
Attributes, and Providence of God, whether it be 
^ndfT^fm a^s^m^diChfirficter, or in one's pwnK 

Thus much I have thought fit (o ^ay, to prcy^pt 
mistakes, and to shew of what kind the subjects are 

^ 'Mala etjimpiaconsuetudp. est contra -Deos disputandi^ sive 
^rauimoJd fit, ^ive. simulate. iD0Nai.iD.Xii, c.;67. 
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which may be allowed to enter into modern Dia- 
logue. They are only such, as sure either, in the 
ttrict sense of the word, not important, and yet 
afford an ingenuous pleasure in the discussion of 
them ; or not w important as to exclude the sceptical 
inconclusive air, which the decorum of polite dia- 
, logue necessarily demands. 

And, under these restrictions, we may treat a 
number of curious and useful subjects, in this form. 
The benefit will be that which the Ancientscertainly 
found in this practice, and which the great master 
of life finds in the general way of candour and 
politeness, 

— parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consult6 — 

For, though Truth be not formally delivered in 
Dialogue, it may be insinuated; and a capable 
writer will find means to do this so effectually as, 
in discussing both sides of a question, to engage the 
reader insensibly on that side, where the Truth 
lies. 

ll. But convenience is not the only considera- 
tion. The NOVELTY of the thing, itself, may well 
recommend it to us. 

For, when every other species of composition has 
been tried, and men are grown so fastidious as to 
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recdve with indiflference the best modern produc- 
tions^ On account of the too common form^ into 
which they are cast, it may seem an attempt of 
some merit to revire the only one, almost, of the 
ancient models, which hath not yet been made cheap 
by vulgar imitation. 

I c^n imagine the reader will conceive some sur- 
prise, and, if he be not a candid one, will perhaps 
express some disdain, at this pretence to 3>Jt)velty, 
in cultivating the Dialogue-form. For what, he 
will say, has been more frequently aimed at in our 
own, and every modern language ? Has not every 
art, nay, every science, been taught in this way ? 
And, if the vulgar use of any mode Of writing be 
eiiough to discredit it, can there be room even for 
wit and genius to retrieve the honour of this trite 
and hackneyed form } 

This, no doufct, may be 'said ; but by those whe 
know little of the ancient Dialogue, or who have 
not attended to the true manner in which the rules 
'of good writing retjuire it to be composed. 

We have what are callfed Dialogues in afcundance ; 
and the authors, foir any thing I know, might please 
themselves with imaginings they had copied Plato 
or Cicero. But in our language at least (and, if I 
extended the observation to the other modern ones 
of most estimation, I should perhaps do them ikx 
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wrong) I knoi;^ of nothing in the vncf of Diakgoe 
that desires to be eonsideired by as w'lih wch 
ri^atd. 

TTierfe are in ifcnglish TfaiiEE Dialogtife, and but 
Three, that are fit to be mentioned on this occa- 
sion : all of them excellently well composed in their 
way, and, it must be oWn6d, by the very bert and 
J)oKtest of our Writers, And bad that way been a 
true one, 1 mean that iVhich antiquity and good 
Criticism i-ecommend to us, the Pnbhc had never 
been troubled with this attempt from me, to intrty^ 
duce another. 

The Dialogues I mean are. The Moralists cfLord 
SHAFTEsBukY ; Mr. Addison's TVeatise on Mededst 
and the JMnute Philosopher of Bishop Berkeley : 
and, where is the modesty, it will be said, to attempt 
the Dialogue-form, if it has not succeeded in such 
liaiids? 

The answer is short, atid, I hope, not ant^nt. 
These applauded persons suffered themselves to b« 
misled by modem practice ; and with every ability 
to excel in this nice and difficult composition, have 
written beneath themselves, only because they did 
not ke^ Up to the ancient standard. 

An essential defect runs through them all. They 
hare taken for their Speakers, not real, hntfictHityiks 
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dufemctSrs ; contrary to the pmctice of the old wri- 
ters ; and to the infinite disadvantage of this mode 
of writing in every respecjt. 

The loye of truth, they say, is so natural to the 
human mind, that we expect to find the appearance 
of it, €Ven in onr amusements. In some indeed^ 
the idenderest sluudow of it will suffice : in others, 
we require to have the stibstance presented to ust 
in all cases^ the d^ree of probability is to be esti-^ 
mated 6fom the nature of the work. Thus, for in<r 
statiee^ when a writer undertakes to iostruct or en^ 
tertam us in the way of Dialogic, he ablates hioh- 
self to keep up to the idea, at least, of what he 
professes. The conversation may not have really 
%een suc^ as is r^resented ; bul: we expect it to 
have all iAie forms of raility. We brii^ with us a 
disposition to be deceived (for we know bis piMrpose 
is no* to recite historically, but to feign probably) ; 
kn^t it. looks like too great an insult on our tinder* 
standings, when the writer stands upon no cere- 
mony with us, and refiises to be at the lexpenoe ^of a 
little art or management to deceive us. 

Hence the probabilities, or, what is called the 
decormn, of this composition. We ask, " Who -the 
" persons are, that are going to converse before us ?" * 
'^ where and when the conversation passed?"* and 
*^ by what means the company came together ?" If 
we are let into nqne of these particulars, or, rather 
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if a way be not found to satisfy us in all of theni^ 
we take no interest in what remains ; and give the 
speakers, who in this case are but a sort of Puppets^ 
no more credit, than the opinion we chance to en- 
tertain of their Prompter demands from us. 

On the other hand, when such persons are brought 
into the scene as are well known to us, and are en- 
titled to our respect, and but so much address em- 
ployed in shewing them as may give us a colourable 
pretence to suppose them really conversing together, 
the writer himself disappears, and is even among the 
first to fall into his own delusion. For thus Cicero 
bimself represents the matter : 

" This way of discourse," says he, ^^ which turns 
*^ on the authority of real persons, and those the most 
*' eminent of former times, is, I know not how, 
** more interesting than any other : in so much that 
^^ in reading my own Dialogue on old age, I am 
^* sometimes ready to conclude, in good earnest, it 
^Ms not I, but Cato himself, who is there speakr 
^MngV 

So complete a deception, as this, requires the 
hand of a master. But such Cicero was ; aild had 

^ Geniis hoc sennonum, positum in hominum veterum auc- 
toritate» et eorum illustrium, plus nescio quo pacto videtur ha- 
bere grayitalis. Itaque ipse mea iegens, sic afficipr mterdunv 
Ut C«toiiexD> non m% loqui existimeiu. Cic. De Amic, c. 1. 
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PKEFACE. 27 

it been his design to make the highest encomium of 
his own Dialogues, he could not, perhaps, have 
done it so well by any other circumstance. 

But now this advantage is wholly lost by the in- 
troduction oi JktitioiLS persons. These may do in 
Comedy ; nay, they do the best there, where charac- 
ter only, or chiefly, is designed. . In Dialogue, we 
must have real persons, and those only : for charac- 
ter here is but a secondary consideration ; and there 
is no other way of giving weight and authority to 
the conversation of the piece. 

And here, again, Cicero may instruct us ; who 
was so scrupulous on this head that he would not 
put his discourse on old age into the mouth of 
TiTHONUS, although a Greek writer of name had set 
him the example, because, as he observes, afabu-^ 
lous person would have had no great authority *. 
What then would he have said of merely fancied and 
ideal persons, who have not so much as that shadowy 
existence, which the plausibility of a current tale 
bestows ? 

When I say that character is but a secondary 
consideration in Dialogue, the reader sees I confine 
myself to that species only, which was in use among 

« Omnem sermonem tribuimus non Tithono, ut Aiisto 
Chius; parum enim esset auctoritatis infabuld, De Seaect €« I. 
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the ancients, properly so calkd; wd of wbi<^ 
Plato and Cicsro Imv^ }^ft us the best models. 

It is true, in later times^ a great wit took upon 
faim to extend the province-of Dialogue, ^nd, like 
another Prometheus \ (as, by an equixroqal sort jpf 
compliment, it seems, was observed of him) createfl 
a new species ; the merit of which comsi^ts in asi^a-* 
^ ciating two thii^, acrf: naturally allied together^ T^ 
severity of Philosophic Dipioguey with the humour 
4ifthe Cauda. 

But as unnatural as the alliance may seem, this 
sort of composition has had its admirers.. In par- 
ticular, Erasmus was sp taken with 1.u.cian's Dia- 
logue, that he has transfused its highest graces into 
his own ; and employed those line arms to better 
purpose against the Monks, than the forger pf them 
had done against the Philosophers* 

It must further be confessed, that this innovation 
of the Greek writer had some countenance from the 
genius of the old Socratic Dialogue ; suqh I mean 
as it was in the hands of Socrates himself « ; who 
took his name of Ironist from the continued humour 
and ridicule which runs through his .mpral dis- 
courses. But) besides that the Athejaian*s ^modest 

d See the Dialogue intituled, Upo; to* «Voy7a, nPOMHOEYL 
« "Ecrai^eif i^^c ^vnict^m' Xen. Mem. 1. i. c.S. , 
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IkONt wad of another taste^ and better suited to the 
decorum 6t conversation, than the Syrian's frontless 
buffoonery, there was this further difference in the 
two cases. Socrates employed this method of ridi- 
cule, as the dniy one by which he could hope to 
discredit those mortal foes of reason, the Sophists : 
LuCiAK, in met^e wantonness, to insult its best friends^ 
the PftiLbsopHfiks, and even the parent of Philoso- 
phy, himself. The Sage would have dropped his 
Irony, in the company of the good and wise : The 
Rhetorician is never more pleased than in confound-^ 
ing both, by his intemperate Satire. 

However, Ihere was likeness enough in the fe** 
tures of each manner^ to favour Lucian*s attempt in 
C6mpounding hi^ new Dialogue. He was not dia* 
pleased, one may suppose, to turn the comic art 
of SotRAtES against himlself ; ti[K>ugh he could not 
but know that the ablest masters of the Socratic 
school employed it sparingly ; and that, when the 
illuStrions Roman came to philosophize in the way 
t>f Dialogue, he disdained to make any use of it 
utalL 

In a wori, as it was taken np, to serve an oc- 
tHasion, 80 it was vfery properly laid aside with it. 
And eV6h while the occasion htsted, this humorous 
'ii^anner was far enough, as I observed, from beii^ 
pushed to a Scenic license ; the great artists in this 
way knowing «ry weH, that, when Socrates brought 
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l^hilosophy from Heaven to Earth, it was not his 
purpose to expose her on the stage^ but to introduce 
her into good company. 

And here, to note it by the way, what has been 
©bserved of the Ironic manner of the Socratic Dia- 
logue, is equally true of its subtle questioning dia- 
lectic genius. This, too, had its rise from the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and the views of its author, 
who employed it with much propriety and even 
elegance to entrap, in their own cobweb nets, the 
minute, quibling captious sophists. How it chanced 
that this part of its character did not, also, cease 
with its use, but was continued by the successors in 
that school, and even carried so far as to provoke 
the ridicule of the wits, till, at length, it brought 
on the just disgrace of the Socratic Dialogue it- 
self, all this is the proper subject of another in- 
quiry. 

Our concern, at present, is with Lucian's Dia» 
logue; whether he were indeed the inventor of thi^ 
species, or, after Socrates, only the espouser of it 

The account, given abovie, that it unites and in- 
corporates the several virtues of the Comic and 
Philosophic manner^ is in Lucian's own words ^. 
Yet his Dialogue does not, as indeed it could not^i 
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correspond exactly to this idea. Cicero thought i% 
BO easy matter to unite Philosophy with Politeness, 
and Good'humour^; what then would he have 
said of incorporating Philosophy y with Comic Ridir 
Gulfif 

To do him justice, Lucian himself appears sen-* 
«ible enough of the difficulty. / have presumed^ 
says he, to connect and put together two things^ 
not very obsequious to my design, nor disposed by 
any natural sympathy to bear the society of each 
other \ And therefore we find him on all occa- 
sions more solicitous for the success of this ha- 
zardous enterprise, than for the credit of his inven- 
tion. Every body was ready to acknowledge the 
novelty of the thing; but he had some reason t0 
doubt with himself, whether it were gazed at as a 
monster, or admired as a just and reasonable form 
of composition. So that not being able to resolve 
this scruple to his satisfaction, he extricates him- 
self, as usual, froim the perplexity, by the force of 
his comic humour, and concludes at length, that 
he had nothing left for it but to persevere in the 
choice he had once made ; that is, tp preserve the 
credit of his owni consistency at least, if he could 

% Difficillimam illam socif^tatem GravitaiU cum Humanitate. 
leg. 1. iii. c. 1. 

^vvotfiAoo'on, H <rayv WEtOo^cyajf fiit tVfJMfui ayE;^o/x,Eya riv Koif uAotf, 
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not prerail to have his Dialogue accepted by the ja«» 
dicious reader^ under the idea ^ of a consistent cojkh 
position. 



The ingenious writer had, surely, no better ^ray 
to take, in his distress. For the two excellencies 
he meant to incorporate in his Dialogue cannot, in 
a supreme d^ree of each, subsist together. The 
one must be sacrificed to the other. Either the 
philosophic part must gitre place to the dramatie ; 
or tlie dramatic must withdraw, or restrain itself 
at least, to give room for a just display of the phi^ 
Josophic, 

And this, in fact, as I observed, is the case in 
Lucian's own Dialogues. They are highly dra- 
fmrtic, in which part his force lay ; while his Phi- 
losophy serves only to edge his wit, or simply to 
introduce it. They have, usually, for their subject^ 
not a auEsnoK pbbated ; but, a tenet rwicvlbj}, 
or a CHARACTjER EXPOsjED. In this view, they are 
doubtless inimitable : I mean when he kept himself, 
as too frequently he did not, to such tenets or 
characters, as deserve to be treated in this free 
•manner. 

But after all, the other species, the serious^ phi^ 
losophic Dialogue, is the noblest and the best. It 

5 rrpo^fifi. c 7. to the end. a5j xa7?)yof>tf/«i»^. c. 33. and 
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is the nohlesty in all views ; for the dignity of its 
subject, the gravity of its manner, an,d the import- 
ance of its end. It is the besty too ; I mean, it 
excels most in the very truth and art of composi- 
tion ; as it governs itself entirely by the rules of de- 
corum, and gives a just and faithful image of what 
it would represent : whereas the comic Dialogue, 
distorting, or, at least, aggravating the features of 
its original, pleases at some expence of probability ; 
and at length attains its end but in part, for want 
of dramatic action, the only medium through which 
humour can be perfectly conveyed, ' 

Thus the serious Dialogue is absolute in itself ; 
and fully obtains its purpose: the humorous or 
characteristic, but partially; and is, at best, the 
faint copy of a h'igher species, the Comic Drama. 

However, the authority of.LucUN is so great, 
and the manner itself so taking, that for these rea- 
sons, but chiefly for the sake of. variety, the first 
of the following Dialogues (and in part too, the 
second) pretends to be of this class. 

But to return to our proper subject, the sEiirous 
OR PHiLOSoMic Dialogue. 

1. I observed (and the reason how appears) that 
character is a subordin«ite consideration, in thi» 
Dialogue. The manners are to Be given indeed, 

VOL. lu. Q 
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Ijut sparingly^ and, as it were, by accident. And 
this grace (which so much embellishes a well-com- 
posed work) can only be had by employing real^ 
ICNOWN, and respected speakers* Each of these 
circumstances, in the choice of a speaker, is im-' 
portant. The^r*^, excites our curiosity: the ^e- 
cond^ afibrds an easy opportunity of painting the 
manners by those slight and careless strokes, which 
alone can be employed for this purpose, and which 
would not sufficiently mark the characters of un- 
known or fictitious persons : and the last gives 
weight and dignity to the whole composition* 

By this means, tlie dialogue becomes, in a high 
degfee, natural, and, on that account, affecting : 
a thousand fine and delicate allusions to thie prin-* 
ciples^ sentimehts, and history of the Dialogists 
keep their characters perpetually in view : we have 
a rule before us, by which to estimate the perti- 
nence and propriety of what is said : and we are 
pleased to bear a part, as it weiie, in the conversa^ 
tion of such persons. 

Thiis the old writers of Dialogue charm us, even 
when their subjects are unpleasing, and could hardly 
merit our attention : but when the topics are of ge- 
neral and intimate concern to the reader, by being 
discussed in this form, they create in him the 
keenest appetite; and are, perhaps, read witli a 
higher pleasure, than we receive from most other 
compositions of literary men. 
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2. It bding nok apprehehded what persons are 
most fit to be shewn in Dialogue, the next inquiry 
will be^ concerning their stj/le or manner of ex- 
pression. And this, in general, must be suited to 
the condition and qualities of the persons them- 
selves: that is, it must be grave, polite, and sonie- 
thing raised above the ordinary pit(<h of tone of 
conversation ; for, otherwise, it would not agree to 
the ideas we form of the speakers, or to the regard 
wie owe*to rea/, known, and respected persons, se- 
riously debating, as the philosophic dialogue im- 
ports in the very terms, on some useful or important 
subjects 

Thus far the case is plain enough. The eonclu- 
^on flows, of itself, from the very idea of a philo^ 
sophic conversation between such men. 

But as it appeared that the speaker's proper man- 
ners are to be given, in this Diatogde, it may be 
thought (and, I suppose, commonly is thought) 
that the speaker* proper style or expression should 
be given, too. 

Here the subject begins to be a little nice; and 
we must distinguish between the general cast of 
expression, and its smaller and mjore peculiar fea^ 
lures. 

As to the general cast or manner of speaking, 
it may be well to preserve some resemblance of it; 

C 2 
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for it results so immediately from the speaker'^g cha- 
racter^ and sometimes makes so essential a part of 
it, that the tnanners themselves cannot^ otherwise, 
be sufficiently expressed. 

Accordingly Cicero tells us, that, in his Dia- 
logues of the complete Oratory he had endeavoured 
to shadow oui, that is, give the outline, as it were, 
of the kind of eloquence, by which his chief 
speakers, Crassus and Antonius, were severally dis- 
tinguished^. This attention has certainly np ill 
eflfect when thie manners of speaking, as herej are 
sufficiently distinct, and generally known. It waSj 
besides, essentially necessary in this Dialogue, 
where the subject is, of eloquence itself; and where 
the principal persons appeared, and were accordingly 
/to be represented, in the light and character of 
speakers; that is, where their different kinds or 
manners of speaking were, of course, to be ex- 
pressed. 

In Dialogues on other subjects, Cicero himself 
either neglects this rule, or observes it with less 
care * ; and this difference of conduct is plainly jus- 
tified, from the reason of the thing. 

k ....-^ quo in genere oratiouis ntnimque Oratorem cOgnove- 
ramus^ id ipsum sumus in eonim sennone adumbrare conati. 
De Oral. iii. 4. 

^ A curious passage^ or two^ in hU letters to Atticus^ will 
serve to illustrate this observation. The academic questions were 
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iBut now when the question is, of the smaller 
ykatures and more petvUar qualities of style or €jr- 
pression, it will be found that the writer of IMa- 
logue is under no obligation, either from the reason 
of the thing, or the best authorities, to afiect a re- 
semblance of that kind. 

Authorities, I think, thisre are none, or m>ne at 
least that deserve to be much regarded ; though I 
remember what has been observed of an instance or 
two of this soit, in some of Plato's ^Dialogues, where 
his purpose is, to expose a character^ not to debate 
a philosophic question : and for the impropriety of 
the thing it self y it may appear from the following 
considerations. 



drawn iip> and finished^ when a doubt occurred to .him, whether 
he should not change one of the speakers in that Dialogue, and, 
instead of Varro, introduce Brutus ; who would suit his purr 
pose, he said, just as well, because his philosophic principles 
were the same with those of Varro — siadduUtns, says he t& 
Atticus, ad Brutum transeathm. Est enim is quoque ^tiochiia^ 
1. xiii. 31^. Was this a change to be easily made, if it were na- 
cessary, in this kind of writing, to suit the style andmamfer f/ 
€3ppression to the character of the speakers ? Yet, hear hotir 
negligently he treats this matter — Opinor igitur consideremus, 
ttsi ncmina jam facta sunt Sed vil induci, vel mutari pos- 
SUNT. 1. xiii. 14.— In other words, provided the cast of thfe 
several parts was the same, the language of the Dialogue would 
require no aHemtion, It wa? indifferent, in this respect, wh« 
viere the speakers. 
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In general^ the reason, why character is pre- 
served in this Dialogue^ is, because such speakers, 
us are introduced in it, cannot be supposed to con- 
verse for any time on ^ subject of importance with- 
put. discQveiing something of their own peculiar 
manners ; though the occasjpn may not be warming 
enough to throw them out with that distinctness 
l^nd vivacity, which we expect in the progress of a 
dramatip plot. But fis to the language of conver- 
sation, it i? so much the same between persons of 
(education and politeness, that, whether the. subject 
be interesting, or otherwise, all that you pan expect 
is that the general cc^st (f expression will be some- 
what tinctured by the manners^ >vhich shine throug^i 
it ; but by no means that the smaller difference^, 
the nicer peculiarities of style, will be shewn. 

Or, we may take the matter thus : 

The reason, why the general cast or hind ofex-^ 
pression is different in two speakers, is, because 
their characters are different, too. But character 
has no manner of influence, in the ease and freer 
dom of conversation, on the idiomatic differences 
of expression ; which flow not from the manners, 
but from sonie c(egree of study and affectation, and 
pnly characterise their written ?ind artifipi^l works. 

Thus, for instance, if Sallust and Cicero had 
fome together in conversation, the former would 
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certainly have dropped his] new words and pointed 
sentences : and the latter his numerotis oratorial 
periods. All that might be expected to appear, is, 
that Sallust's expression would be shorter and more 
compact ; Cicero's more gracious and flowing, agree^ 
fibly to the characters of the two men. 

But th^re is a further reason Why the$^ character- 
fistic peculiarities of style must not be exhibited, 
or must be infinitely restrained at least, in the sort 
of composition we are now considering. It is, that 
the studied imitation of puch peculiarities would be 
what we call mimichry ; ^nd would therefore border, 
Bpon ridicule, the thing of all others which the 
genius of this Dialogue most abhors. In Comedy 
itself, the most exact writers do not condescend to 
this minute imitation. Terence's characters all ex- 
press themselves, I think, with ec^ual elegance : 
even his slaves are p^ade tp spe^k as gopd Latin, as 
their masters. In the serious Dialogue, then, which, 
from its nature, is, in a much lower degree, mimetic^ 
that minute attention can by no means be required.' 
It will be sufficient that the speakers express them- 
selves in the same manner, that is, (proyid^ the' 
general cast of expression be suited to their respective 
characters) in the writer^s own^ 

If ther6 be any exception from this rule, it must 
be, when the peeuliarities of expression are so great, 
lind so notorious, that the reader could hardly 
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^acknowledge the speaker in any other dress, than 
that of his own style.* Hence it is possible, though 
Cjcbrq has left us no example of this sort, that if, 
in the next a^e, any one had thought fit to introduce 
M^^CJENA? into Dialogue, he might perhaps have 
been allowed to colour his language with some of 
those spruce turns and negligent affectations^ by 
which, as a writer, he was so well known. It is, at 
least, on this principle that the Author of the fol- 
lowing Dialogues must rest his apology for having 
taken such liberty, iu one or two instances j only : 
in which, however, he has confined his imitation to 
th^ single purpose of exhibiting some degree of like- 
ness to their acknowledged manner of expression, 
without attempting to expose it in any strong or in- 
vidious light. And, after all, if even this liberty, 
so cautiously taken, be thought too much, he will 
not complain of his critics ; since the fault, if it be 
one, was committed rather in compliance with what 
he supposed might be the public judgpient, than 
with liis own. 

ThjEi reader has now before him a sketch of what 
I cpijceive to be the character of the ancipntphi-' 
losophie Dialogue ; which, in one word, may he 
said to be, "An imitated, and mannered conversa-^ 
^* tion between certain real, known, and respected 
^' persons,^ on some useful or serious subject, in an 
''elegant, and suitably adon^ed, l^ut not char$iGteT 
^ ristic style,** 
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At leasts I express, as I can, my notion of Cics* 
Rd*s Dialogue, .which unites these several characters; 
and, by such union, has effected, as it seems to xxm^ 
ail that the nature of this composition requires or 
admits. 

This, I ami sensible, is saying but little, on tl» 
subject. But I pretend oaot to do justice to Cicero^s 
Dialogues; which are occasionally set off by that 
lively, yet chaste colouring of the manners, and 
are, besides, all over sprinkled with that exquisite 
grace of, what the Latin writers call, urbanity, (by 
which, they meant as well what was most polite in 
the air of conversation, as in the language of it) 
that there is nothing equal to them, in. Antiquity 
itself: and I h^ve sometimes fancied, that even 
Livy's Dialogues V if they had come down to us, 
would perhaps have lost something, on a compa- 
rison with these master-pieces of Cicero's pen. 

3. But to this apology for the ancient Dialogue, 
I suspect it will be replied, ^^ That though, in the 
hands of the Greek and Latin writers, it might, 
heretofore, have all this grace and merit, yet who 
shall pretend to revive it in our days ? or, how shall 
we enter into the spirit of this composition^ for which 
there is no encouragement, nor so much as the 
countenance of example in real life? No man writes 
well, but from his own experience and observation : 

1 Scripsit enim et Dialogos quos non magis pliilosophiss 
^nnumerare possis^ quam Histobijb. Seneca^ £r. c. 
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' wid by whom is the way of dialogue now practised? 
er, where do we find such precedents of grave and 
continued conversation in modern times ?** 

A very competent jiidge, and one too, who v^as 
himself, as I have observed, an adventurer in this 
class of composition, puts the objectioji home in the 
following words : 

^^ The truth is/' says he, " it would be an abo- 
^ minable falsehood, and belying of the age, to put 
^^ so much good sense together in any one conversa- 
^^ tio^, as might make it hold out steadily, and with 
^^ plain coherence, for an hour's time, till any one. 
^^ subject had been rationally examined*".'* 

Nor is this the only difficulty. Another occurs, 
from the prevailing mapn^rs of modern times, which 
are over-run with respect, compliment, and cere- 
mony. *^ Now put compIimenfSy' says the same 
writer, *^ put ceremony into a Dialogue, " and see 
*^ what will be the effect ! Thjs is the plain dilemma 
" against that ancient manner of writing — if we 
" avoid ceremony, we are unnatural : if we use it, 
^^ and appear as we naturally are, as we salute, and 
^^ meet, and treat one another, we hate the sight V* 

These considerations are to the purpose ; and 
shew perhaps in a mortifying manner, that the mo^ 

|n Lord Shaftesbury's Moralists, P. i. 1^ If. 
w 4dv. to an JutJ^or, P, !• S. m. 
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dcrn writers of Dialogue, the very best of them, 
cannot aspire to the ujuivalled elegance of the au- 
,cient; as being wholly unfurnished of many ad- 
vantages, to this end, which they enjoyed. , But 
still the^^>rm of writing itself is neither impracti- 
cable, nor unnatural: and thefe are certain 7neanSa 
by which the disadvantages, cpmplainqd of, may be 
lessened at least, if not entirely removed* 

To begin with the last. It is very true, that the 
constraint of a formal and studied civility is foreign 
to the genius of this sort of composition ; and it 1% 
also, as true, that somewhat of this constrained ci- 
vility is scarpe separable from a just copy and faith- 
ful picture of conversation in our days. The reasopi 
of which is to be gathered from the nature of our 
policies and governments. For conversation, I 
mean ' the serious and manly sort, as well as elo- 
quence, is most cultivated and thrives best amidst 
the^quality of conditions in republipap and popular 
states* 

And, though this inconvenience be less perceived 
by us of this free country than by most others, yet 
something of it will remain wherever monarchy, 
with its consequent train of subqrdinate and depen- 
dent ranks of men^ subsists. 

Nqw the proper remedy in the case is, to bring 
«uch men only together in Dialogue as are of the 
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mae rank ; <»* at least to class our speakers with 
sndi care as that any great inequality in that respect 
may be comptasated by some other ; such as the 
superiority of age^ wisdom, talents, or the like. A 
Chancellor of England and a Country Justice, or 
even a Lord and his Chaplain, could hardly be 
shewn in Dialogue, without incurring some ridicule. 
But a Judge and a Bishop, one would hope, might 
be safely brought together ; and if a great Philoso- 
pher should enter into debate with a lettered Man 
of Quality, the indecorum would not be so violent 
as to be much resented. 

But the influence of modem manners reaches 
even to names and the ordinary forms of address. 
In the Greek and Roman Dial(^ues, it was permit- 
ted to accost the greatest persons by their obvious 
and familiar appellations. Alcibiades had no more 
addition, than Socrates : and Brutus and C/esar 
lost nothing of their dignity from being applied to in 
those direct terms. The moderns, on the contrary, 
have their guards and fences about them ; and we 
bold it an incivility to approach them without some 
decent periphrasis, or ceremonial title — 

gaudent praenomine moUes 



Auriculae. 

It w^ principally, I believe, for this reason, that 
inodern writer^ of Dialogue have had recourse to 
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fictitious names and characters, rather than venture 
on the use of real ones: the former absolving them 
from this cumbersome ceremony, which, in the 
case of the latttr^^ could not so properly be laid 
aside. Pal^mon and Philander, for instance, are 
not only ^ well-sounding words ; but slide as easily 
into a sentence, and as gracefully too, as Cicero 
aad Atticus : while the Mr^s and the Sirs^ nay his , 
Grace^ his Excellency, br his Honour*, of modern 
Dialogue, have not only a formality that hurts the 
ease of conversation, but a harshness too, whidi is 
somewhat offensive to a well-tuned Attic or Roman 
ear. 

All this will be allowed ; and yet, to speak plainly 
and with that freedom which ancient manners in- 
dulge, the barbarity of these forms is not worse than 
the pedantry of taking such disgust at them. And 
there are ways, too, by which the most offensive 
circumstances in this account may be so far quali- 
fied as to be almost overlooked, or at least endured. 
What these are, the capable and intelligent reader 
or writer is not to b^ told; and none but sucii would 
easily apprehend. 

" To come then to the other objection of Lord 
Shaftesbury, which is more considerable. 

It would be a manifest falsehood, he thinks, and 
directly against the truth both of art and nature, to 

o Aio, to an Author, P. 1. towards the end. 
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engage the inoderns in a grave disc6urde of any 
length. And it is true, the great men of our time 
do not, like the Senators of ancient Rome, spend 
whole days in learned debate and formal disputation : 
yet their meetings, especially in private parties, 
with their friends, are not so wholly frivolous, but 
that they sometimes discourse seriously, and even 
pursue a subject of learning or business, not with 
coherence only, but with some care. And will not 
this be ground enough for a capable writer to go 
upon, in reviving the way of Dialogue between such 
men? 

But, to give the most probable air to his fiction, 
he may find it necessary to recede from the strict 
imitation of his originals, in one instance. 

It may be advisable not to take for his speakers, 
living persons ; I mean, persons, however respect- 
able, of his own age. We may fancy of the* dead, 
what we cannot so readily believe of the living. 
And thus, by endeavouring a little to deceive our- 
selves, we may come to think that natural, which 
is not wholly incredible ; and may admit the writer's 
invention for a picture, though a studied and flat- 
tering one, it may be, of real life. 

In short, it may be a good rule in modem Dia- * 
logue, as it was in . ancient Tragedy, to take our 
subjects, ,and choose our persons, out of former 
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times. And^ under the prejudice of that opinion 
which is readily entertained of such subjects and 
characters, an artist may contrive to pass that upon 
us for Fact^ which was only ingenious Fiction ; and 
so wind up his piece to the perfection of ancient 
Dialogue, without departing too widely from the 
decorum and truth of conversation in modem life. 

Such at least is the Idea, which the Author of 
these Dialogues has formed to himself of the nianner 
in which this exquisite sort of composition may be 
attempted by more successful writers. For to con- 
ceive an excellence, and to copy it, he understands 
and laments, are very different things.. 

Thurcaston, 

MDCCLXIV. 
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EDMUND WALLER, ESQ. 
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ON SINCERITY IN THE COMMERCJE 
OF THE WORLD. 



JDr. henry more, EDMUND waller, EfQi 



MR. WALLER^ 

aLNOUGH, enough, my friend, on the good 
old chapter of Siricetlty and Honour. Your 
rhetoric, and not your reasoning, is too much 
for m€. Believe it, your fine stoical les«ons 
must all give way to a little common sense^ t 
ineah, to a prudent aiiconirtiodation 6f ourselven 
to times and circumstances ; which, whether 
you will dignify it with the name of philosophy, 
or no, is the only method of living with credit 
ia the world, and even with safety. 

BR. mor£. 

Accommodation is, no doubt, a good word 
to stand in the place of insincerity. But, pray, 
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puLocftm in which of the great moral masters have yom 
picked up this term, an<l» much m<>re^ the vir- 
tuous practice it so well expresses ? 



MR. WALLER. 

I learnt it from the great master of life^ ex^ 
flRiENCfe : A tioctor^ little heard of in tiie 
schools^ but of more authority with men of 
aense^ than all the solemn talkers of the porch^ 
or cloister^ put tqgether* 



DR. MORE. 

After much reserve, I confess, you begin td 
express yourself very clearly. But, good Sir, 
not to take up your conclusion too hastily^, 
have the paitience to hear -~ 



MR« WALLER^ 

Have I not, then, heard, and sure with pa^^ 
tience enough, your studied harangues on thii 
subject ? You have discoursed it, I must own, 
very plausibly^ But the impression, which 
fine words make, is one thisig, and the convic* 
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tion of reason^ another. And, not to waste DthUovi 
more time in fruitless altercation, let ME, if 
yott please, read you a lecture of morals : not 
out of ancient books, or the visions of an un-» 
practised philosophy, but from the schools of 
business and real life. Such a view of things 
will discredit these high notions, and may serve, 
for the future, to amend and rectify all yout 
systems. 



DR. MORE. 

Commend me to a man of the world, for a 
rectifier of moral systems!-— Yet, if it were 
only for the pleasure of being let into the se- 
. crets of this new doctrine of Accommodation^ 
I am content to become a patient hearer, in 
my turn i and the rather, as the day, which, 
you see, wears apace, will hardly give leave for 
lAterruption, or indeed afford you time enough 
for the full disj^ay of your wit on this extraor* 
dinaiy smbject. 

MR. WALLER. 

We have day enough before us, for tfie busi- 
ness in hand, Tis true, this wood-land walk 
has not the charms, which you lately bertowtri^ 
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VuioevB on a certMln philosophical garden \ But the 
heavens are as clear^ and the ain that blows 
upon us, as fresh, as in that fine evening which 
drew your friends abroad, and engaged them in 
a longer debate, dian that with which I am 
now likely to detain you. For, indeed, I have 
only to lay before you the result of ^my own 
experience and observation. All my arguments 
are plain facts, which are soon told, and^bout 
which there can be no dispute. You shall 
judge for yourself, how far they will authorise 
the conclusion I mean to draw from them. 

The point, I am bold enough to maintain 
against you philosophers, is, briefly, this; 
** That sincerity^ or a scrupulous regard to 
** truth in all our conversation and behaviour, 
** how specious soever it may be in theory, is 
^^ a thing impossible in practice ; that there is 
*^ no living in the world on these terms ; and 
^^ that a man of business must either quit the 
*^icene, or learn to temper the strictness of 
^^ your discipline with some reasonable accom- 
^^ modations. It is exactly the dilemma of the 
^^ppet, 

*^ Vivere si recte nescis, discede peritis ; 

« The scene of Dr. Morx*s Di vike Duloovbs^ printed 
in 1068. 
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of all which I presume, as I said, to offer my Dialogue 
own experience, as tiie shortest and most con- 
vincing demonstration*'* 



DR. MORE. 

The subject, I confess, is fairly delivered^ 
afid nothing can be juster than this appeal to 
experience, provided you do not attempt to 
4ielude yourself or me by throwing felse colours 
upon it 

MR. WALLER. 

It will be your business to remonstrate against 
these arts, if you discover any such. My in- 
tention is to proceed in the way of a direct and 
pimple recital 

" I was born, as you know, of a goodfanrily, 
and to the inheritance of this paternal seat ^, 
with the easy fortune that belongs to it. To 
this, I succeeded but too soon by the untimely 
loss of an excellent father. His death, how- 
ever, did not deprive me of those advantages 

^ At Bbaconsfielp in Buch, the supposed scene of the 
XKalogue. 
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©ULOGOB which are thought to arise from a strict and 
virtuous education. This care devolved on 
my mother, a woman of great prudence, who 
provided for my instruction in letters and every 
other accomplishment. I was, of myself 
enough inclined to books^ and was supposed to 
have some parts which deserved cultivation. I 
f^as accordingly trained in the study of those 
iNrritings^ which are the admiration of men of 
degant minds and refined morals. I was a 
tolerable master of the language, in which 
they are composed ; and, I may venture to say, 
was at least imbued with their notions and 
principles, if I was not able at that time to 
catch the spirit of their composition : all which 
was confirmed in me, by the constant atten*^ 
dance and admonitions of the best tutors^ and 
the strict discipline of your colleges.' I men- 
tion these things to shew you, that I was not 
turned loose into the world, as your complaint 
of mefk of business generally is, unprincipled 
and uninstructed ; and that what austere men 
.might afterwards take for some degree of liber- 
tinism in my conduct, is not to be charged 
on the want of a sober or even learned educa- 
tion;* 
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DlALOGVX 

Dlt. MORE. ^* 



I understand you mean to take no advantage 
#f that plea, if what follows be not answerable 
te so high exjpectatioos* 

MR. WALLER. 

Tihe seastfn was now cxjme, when my rank 
and fortune, together with the solicitations <tf 
my friends, drew me Ibrth, though reluctantly, 
from die college into the world. I was then, 
indeed, under twenty ; but so practised in the 
best things, and so enamoured of the moral 
lessons which had been taught me, that I car- 
ried with me into the last pariiamcnt of king 
James, not the showyaccomplishments of learn- 
ing only, but the high enthusiasm of a warm 
and active virtue. Yet the vanity, it may be, of n 
young man, distinguished by some advantages^ 
and conscious enough of them, was, for a time, 
the leading principle with me. In tiiis dis- 
position, it may be supposed, I could not be 
long^thout desiring an introduction to the 
court. It was not a school of that virtue I had 
been used to, yet had some persons in it df 
eminent worth and honour. A vein of poetry, 
which seemed to flow naturally from me, wan 
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puioQvz that by which I seemed most ambitious to re^ 
c6mmend myself «; And occasions quickly 
offered for that purpose. But this was a play 
of ingenuity iti which the heart had no share; 
I made complimentary verses on the great lord^ 
and ladies of the court, with as much simplicity 
and as little meaning as my bows in the drawing 
room, and thought it a fine thing to be taketi 
notice of, as a wit^ in the fashionable circles. 
In the m^n time^ the corruptions of a loose' 
disorderly court gave me great scandal. And 
the abject flatteries, I observed in some of the 
highest stations and gravest characters, filled 
me. with indignation. As an instance of this, 
I can never forget the resentment, that fired 
my young breast at the conversation you have 
often heard me say I was present at, betwixt 
the old king, and two of his court prelates ^. 
And if the prudent and witty tum^ the vene-^ 
rable bishop of Winchester gave to the dis- 
course, had not atoned, in sotne measure, for 
the rank offensive servility of the other ^ it had 
been enough to determine me, fordiwith, to an 
implacable hatred of kings and courts for ever. 

c See his works^ where are some pieces of a very early 
date ; though Lord Clarendon tells us^ he wa» near thiriif^ 
years of age, before he was much taken notice of as a Poet, 
Contin. of his Life, P. L p. 25. 

d Dr. Andrews, bishop of Winchester, and Dt/Neal, 
bishop of Durham, The story is weU knowiir 
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DiAtOOVS 

PR. MORE. ^ 



It must be owned the provocation was very 
gross, and the offence taken at it no more than 
a symptom of ^ generous and manly virtue. 



MR. WALLER. 

It left a deep impressi<m on my mind ; y«t 
it did not hinder me from appearing at court 
in the first years of the following reign^ when 
the vanity of a thoughtless muse^ rather thaa 
mny relaxation of my ancient manners, drew, 
firom me, again, some occasional panegyrics 
on greatness ; which being presented in verse^ 
I thought would hardly be suspected of flattety. 

PR. MORE. 

This indulgence of a thoughtless muse (as 
you call it) was not without its danger. I am 
afraid this must pass for the first instance of 
your sacrificing to Insincerity. 

MR. WALLER. 

Your fears are too hasty. This was still a 
trial of my wit : and after a few iranton circles. 
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Hmj^vM as it were to breathe and exercise my muse, I 
drew her in from these am^isements to a stricter 
manage and more severe discipline. The long 
interval of parliaments now followedV and in 
this suspension of business I applied myself to^ 
every virtuous pursuit that could be likely t6 
improve my mind, or purify my morals. Be- 
lieve me, I cannot to this diey, without plea* 
sure, reflect on the golden hours, I passed, in 
th<» society c^ such accomplished men as Falk- 
land, Htd£> and Chizlincwort». And, for 
my more retired amusements at this place, yotr 
will judge of the good aecownt I might render of 
these, when I add, they were constantly shared 
with that great prelate, who now, with so nmcli 
^g^ity, fills the thr(»ie of Winchester \ 



DtR, MORS. 

This enthusiasm of ybur^s is ea&ching, and 
laiseis iQ me an increc^Ie impatifffi^e to come 
it the triumphs of a virtoe^ trained and per* 
fected in her best achool^ the coDncrwIioa^ 
heroes and sages. 

^ Dr. GXOBGX Mo ALE Y. 
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MR. WALJLER. Dialoow* 

You shall hear. The jealousies^ that had 
alarmed the nation for twelve years, were now 
to have a vent given them, by the call of tht 
parliament in ^pril I640. As the occasion^ 
on which it met, was in the highest degree in- 
teresting, the assembly itself was the most au*- 
gust, that perhaps had ever deliberated on 
public councils. There was a glow of honour, 
of liberty, and of virtue in all hearts, in all 
feces : and yet this fire was tempered with so 
composed a wisdom, and so sedate a courage^ 
that it seemed a synod of heroes ; and, as some 
would then say of us, could only be matched 
by a senate of old Rome in its age of highest 
glory. To this parliament I had the honour 
to be deputed, whither I went with high* 
erected thoughts, and a heart panting for glory 
and the true service of my country. The dis^ 
solution^ which so unhappily followed, served 
only to increase this ardour. So that, on our 
next meeting in November, I went freely and 
Warmly into the measures of those, who were 
supposed to mean the best. I voted, I spoke, 
I impeached ^. In a word, I gave a free scope 

' This alludes to the impeachment of Mr. Justice Cr aw- 
XIY, July 6, 1641, for his extra-judicial opinion in the 
9&dr of Ship'immey, Mr. Waller's speech on this occasion 
is extant amongst his works. 
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Dialogue jq those generous tlioughts and purposes which 
had been collecting in me for so many years, 
and was in the foremost rank of those, whose 
pulse beat highest for liberty, and who were 
most active for the interest of the public. 



PR. MORE. 

This was indeed a triumph, the very me» 
mory of which warms you to this moment. So 
bright a flame was not easily extinguished. 



MR. WALLER. 

It continued for some time in all its vigour* 
High as my notions were of public liberty, 
they did not transport me, with that zeal which 
prevailed on so many others, to act against the 
just prerogative of the crown, and the ancient 
constitution. I owe it to the conversation and 
influence of the excellent society, before-men- 
tioned, that neither the spirit, the sense, nor, 
what is more, the relationship and intimate ao- 
quaintance of Mr. Hampden^, could ever biass 
me to his deeper designs, or any irreverence to 

S The fiunous Mr. Ha»pdek wbs bis uncle. 
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the unhappy klng*s pet^on. Many tiiiogt con- BrAi.ooe» 
curred to pteserve me in this due mean. The 
violent tendencies of many councils on tbepsr^^ 
liamenf s side ; many gracious and important 
compliances on the king's ; the great esuimples 
of some who had- most authority with >good 
men ; and, lastly, my 6wn temper, which, in 
its highest fervottrs, always inclined to modfera* 
tion ; these and other circumstances kept me 
ffom the excesses, on either hand, which sa 
few were able to avoid in that soene of pubhe 
cmfesion. 

tin. MORir* 

This moderation ^rries with it all tike mariii 
Xlf i^ real and opnfimied Tirtue. 



Mr. WaiXbr. 

I i^rii^F expeGted you would haV^ c^tesisdleMd 
it m ano^er saerifice ^ Insimeeriiy^ Suudk, I 
mnember, was the bngaage of ma»y at tkttt 
time. Hie e»ftusiast^ oH bdth sidet agreed tb 
stigmatize this temper with the name of JVi»- 
trcdittf. Yet this tlreatment did not prevent 
me, wheh the war broke eut, fhom taking a 
Gourae, which I easily foresaw, would tiiid to 

VOL. in. B 
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^l>uu>clm increase such suspicions ; for now, to open a 
fresh scene to you^ I had assumed^ if not new 
principles, yet new notions of the manner in 
which good poUcy required me to exert niy 
old ones. The general virtue, or what had the 
appearance of it at least, had hitherto made 
plain-dealing an easy and convenient conduct. 
But things were now changed. The minds of 
all men were on fire : deep designs were kid, 
and no practice stuck at that might be proper 
to advance the execution of them. In this si* 
tuation of affitirs, what could simple honesfy 
do, but defeat the purpose and endanger the 
safety of its master ? I now, first, began to re- 
flect that this was a virtue for other times : at 
least, that not to qualify it, in sonie sort, was, 
at such a juncture, not honesty, but impru- 
dence : and when I had once fallen into this 
train of thinking, it is wonderful how many 
things occurred to me to justify and recom- 
mend it. The humour of acting always on 
one principle was, I said tb myself, like that 
of sailing with one wind : whereas the expert 
' mariner wins his way by plying in all direc- 
tions, as occasions serv^, and making the best 
of all weathers. ITien I conndered with my- 
self the bad policy, in such a conjuncture, of 
Cato and Brutus, and easily approved in my 
own mind the more pliant and conciliating m^ 
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tiiod of Cicero. Those stoics, thought I, niiti^d DiAtocci^ 
themselves and their cause by a too obstinate 
adherence to their system. The liberal and 
more enlarged conduct of the academic, who 
took advantage of all winds that blew in that 
time of civil dissension, had a chance at least 
fbt doin^ his country better service. Obser- 
vation, as well as books, furnish me with these 
reflections. I perceived with what difficulty 
the Lord I^alklandV rigid principles had suf- 
fered hiifi to accept an office of the great^t 
consequence to the public safety ^ : and I un- 
derstood to what an extreme his scruples had 
carried him in the discharge of it^* This, con- 

h That of Becretary of State, The Lord Clarendon tells 
tis it was with the utmost difficulty he persuaded him to 
accept it. *' There were two considerations (says the his- 
ton^) that made most impression on him 5 the one, lest 
the world should believe that his own ambition had pro« 
cured this promotion^ and that he had therefore appeal^ 
tignally in the house to oppose those proceedings, that he 
might thereby render himself gracious to the court : The 
^ther, lest the king should expect such a submission and 
resignation of himself and his own reason and judgment 
to his commands as he should heter give or pretend to 
give ; Ibr he was so severe an adorer of truth, that he 
would as easily have given himself leave to stesd as to dis* 
lemble;' &c B. iv. 

1 llie noble historian, before cited, gives us two in- 
staitces of Lord Falkland's scrupulosity. The one was, 
*^ That he Could never bring himself to employ spies, or 
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^!^:^^ <da4ed I, oan never be the office of virtue ia 
such ^ workl^ and in such a period. And thea 
that of the po^, so skilled in the knowledge of 
lifi^^ occurred to me^ 

— aut virtus nomen inane estj 
Aut decus et pretium recte petit experi&ns vi^; 

that is^ as I explained it, ^^ The man of a ready 
and dexterous turn in affairs ; one who know$. 
how to take advantage of all circumstances, 
and is not restrained, by his bigotry, from va- 
rying his conduct, as occasions serve, and 
making, as it were, experiments in business.** 

DR. MORE. 

You poets, I suppose, have an exclusive right 
to explain one another ; or these words might 
aeem to bear a more natural interpretation. 

MR. WALLER. 

You will understand from this account 
which I have opened so particularly to you, on 

give any countenance or entertainment to t;hem :'* The. 
^ther, *' lihat he could never allow himself the liberty of 
opening letters^ upon a suspicion that they might contsun 
natter of dangerous consec^ueace.** S. viii. 
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y^hik feasons I was induct to alier tfty j)l6ri) Dutdo*^ 
or rathet* to pursue it with those arts of J)ru- 
dence knd address, which the turn of th^ timtt 
had now rendered necessafy. Th6 conclusion 
was, I r^olved to puriu^ steadily the king% 
%^ieh at the sani^ time was manifestly the na- 
\k6vC^ intierest, and yet to keep fair with th« 
f)ii[riidih^t, and the managers on that sid£; 
ibr this Appeared the likeliest way of doing him 
Iteal ienrice. And yet Bome officious scrupleS, 
Whibfi fofced themselves upon me at first> had 
like tb b^Ve filed me iti other measut*es. la 
the ttream of those who chose to desert th* 
housed rather than share ih the violent iounseft 
that prevailed in them, the general d%ust had 
also carried me to withdraw myself. But this 
start of zeal was soon over. I presently saw, 
and found means to ^atisfy the king, that it 
would be more for his service that I should re- 
turn to the parliament. I therefore resumed 
my seat, and took leave (to say the truth> it 
was not denied me by the house, who had 
their own ends to serve by this indulgence ^) to 

^ To tlus purpose my Lord Clarenixon. " He [Mr.W.] 
9poke« upon all occasions, Vfith ^at sharpness and free* 
teih: which (now there were so few that used it, and 
ttatvi was An danger of being over-voted) was not re' 
itrsiii^ f ^iut thereforef used as an argument against those. 
Who were gcme upon pretence, that they were not suffered 
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x>uLocwE reason and debate in all points with grealr firee* 
dom. At the same time my affections to the 
common interest were not suspected; for, 
having no connexion with the court, nobody 
thought of charging me with private views j 
and not forgetting, besides, to cultivate a good 
understanding with the persons of chief credit 
in the house, the plainness I used could only 
be taken for what it was, an honest and parlia* 
nientary liberty. This situation was, for a 
time, very favourable to me: for the king's 
friends regarded me as the champion of their 
cause ; whilst the prudence of ihy carriage to^ 
wards the leading members secured me, in 4 
good degree, from theirjealdusy. 



QR. M0R£. 

Your policy, I observe, had now taken a 
more refined turn. The juncture of afl&irs 
might possibly justify this ^ address : but the 
ground you stood upon was slippery ; and I 
own myself/ alarmed at what may be the con- 
sequence of this solicitous pursuit of popularity, 

to dadafc their opinion fre^y in the hpiis^ 5 wWch coul4 
not be believed^ when all men koew what liberty M^, 
Waller took, and spoke every day with impunity^ agaipil 
the sense and proceedings of the house." B. viL 
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I. 



MR. WALLER. 

No exception, I think, can be fairly taken at 
the methods by which I pupsued it. However, 
^is popularity/ it was, as you rightly divine, 
which drew upon me all the mischiefs that fol- 
lowed. For the application of all men, dis- 
posed to the king's- service, was now made to 
me. I had an opportunity, by this means, of 
knowing ]the Gharacters and views of particular 
persons, and of getting an insight into the true 
state of the king's affairs. And these advan-^^ 
tages, in the end, drove me on the project, 
which, on the discovery, came to be called qay 
Pht : an event, which, with all its particulars, 
you understand too well to need any ihforma^ 
(ion from me about itf 



DR. MORE. 

The story, as it was noised abroad, I am no 
stranger to : but this being one of those occa- 
sions, as they say, in which both your poKcy 
And virtue were put to the sharpest trial, it 
would be much to the purpose you have in view 
by this recital, to favour me with your own ac^ 
^^mit of it. 
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I. 



MR. WAItLER. 

To lead jrdu through all particulars, would 
pot suit with the brevity you require of m(t* 
But s6m€thing I will say to obviate the miscon-" 
captions you may possibly have entertained oi 
this business K For the plot itself, the utmost 
of my design was only to form such a combi- 
nation among the honest and well-affected of 
ftU sorts, as might have weight enough to iiH 
cline the houses to a peace, and prevent th^ 
miseries that were too certainly to be appre^ 
hended from a civil war. It was never in my 
thoughts to surprize the parliament or city hy 
fbrce^ or engage the army in the support and 
execution of my purpose. But my de«gn in 
this affair^ though the fury of my enemies, and 
the fatal ^lousy of the time, would not suffer 
it to be rightly understood, is not that which 
my friends resented, and which most men were 
disposed to blame in me. It was my behaviour 
afterwards, and the obliquity of 9ome means 
which I found expedient to my own safety, 
that exposed me to so rude a storm of censuie* 
it continues, I know, to beat iqpon mfe eveb at 
^is distance. But the mjudtice het^ arisen: 

1 See Lord Clarendon's Histoijlii 
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from the force of vulgar prejudices, and froih Bm^cw 
the want of efttering into those enlarged priu-^ 
ciples, on which it was necossalry for ms to 
proceed in that juncture. 



DR, MORS. 

Yet the ill success of this plot itself might 
have shewn you, what the design of acting 
on these enlarged principles was likely to come 
to. It was an unlucky experiment, this, you 
had made in the new arts of living ; and should 
have been a warning to you, not to proceed in 
a path which, at the very Entrance of it, had in** 
volved you in such difficulties* 



MR. WALLER. 

No, it was not the new path, you objeet to 
but the good old road of Sincerity, which 
ttbled me into those brambles. I, in the 
ffmplicity of my heart, thought it my duty to 
adhere to the injured king's cause, and be- 
lieved mfy continuance in pairliament the fairest, 
«s wdj as the likelsest method, that could be 
taken to support it. Had I temporized so far 
n either to diesert my prince^ and strike in with 
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the parliament^ or, on the other hand, had teft 
the house and gpne with the seoeders to Oxford, 
either way I had been secure. But resolving, 
as I did, to hold my principles, and follow my 
judgment, I fell into those unhappy circum- 
stances, from which all the dexterity I after- 
wards assumed was little enough to deliver me^ 



DR. MORE« 

But if your intentions were so pure, and the 
methods, by which you resolved to prosecute 
them, so blameless, how happened it that any 
plot could be worked up of so much danger to 
your life and person ? 



MR. WALLER. 

This was the very thing I was going to ex^ 
plain ta you. My intentions towards the par- 
liament were fair and honourable : as I retained 
my seat there, I could not allow riiyself in the 
use of any but parliamentary methods to pro- 
mote tiie cause I had undertaken. And thiS, 
as I said, was the whole purpose of the comr 
bination, which was, made the pretence to ruin 
. me : for my unhappy project of a reconciliatioR 
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ymi 50 inextricably confounded with another of V^^^ 
more dangerous. tendency, the commission of 
arrUxfy sent at that time from Oxforji, that 
nothing, I presently saw, could possibly dis* 
entangle so perplexed a business, or defeat the 
malice of my enemies, if I attempted, in the 
more direct way, to stand on my defence. 
Presumptions, if not proofs, they had in 
abundance : the consternation of all men was 
great ; their rage, unrelenting ; aind the gene-t 
ral enthusiasm of the time, outrageous. Con« 
sider all this, and see what chance there was 
for escaping their injustice, if I had restrained 
myself to the sole use of those means, which 
you men of the cloister magnify so much, under 
I know not what names of Sincerity and Honour. 
.And, indeed, this late experience, of what was 
to be expected from the way of plain dealing, 
had determined me, henceforth, to take a dif- 
ferent route; and, since I had drawn thes^ 
mischiefs on myself by Sincerity y to try what 
a little management could do towards bringing 
me out of them. 

9R. MORE. 

It was not, I perceive, without cause, that 
the subtlety you had begun to have recourse to, 
^Ued me with apprehensions. Sincerity and 
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PuM i» Hon<mr| Mr. VfALiMRy are plain thiAgfi^ Mid 
hold n6 acquaihtaoce with this in^etiiottt 

MR. l^ALLSIt, 

Whifct, not in ^uch a situation ? It «he«il4 
teem then^ as if you moralists coneeived a ffiein 
owed nothitig to himself : tYidtseif-preservatton 
was iu>t MPbat God add Nature have made i%, 
the first and most binding of all law6 1 thait a 
man's fdmily, not to say his country, ha?e n<t> 
interest in th& lifi^ of an innocent and deserving 
citi2en; and, in one word, that prudence iK 
bat an empty name, though you give it a pSac^ 
among your cardinal virtues. All this rn^kt 
be ooncloded before yoii reject, as unlawful, 
the means I was forced upon, at this seasoif, 
ioT my defence : means, X presume to say, so 
sagely contrived^ and, as my very enemies will 
own, executed so happily, that I cannot to this 
day reflect on my conduct in that affair Vf itfan 
out satisfaction. 

DR. MORB, 

Yet it had some consequences whieb a ftian 
of your generosity would at little settle iit.«-^ 
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UK. MUihJ^^, 



DtALQsGin 



X understand you : my friends — But I shall 
answer that objection in its place. 

c . ' ' 

Let me at present go on tvith theparticulart 
of my defence. The occasion, as you see, wj^s 
distressful to the last degree. To deny or de- 
fend myself from the charge wai a thirxg im- 
possible, What remained then but to confes;| 
it, and in so frank and ample a manner, ai^ 
might bespeak the pity or engage the protectioa 
of my accusers ? I resolved to say nothing but 
the truth ; and, if ever the whole truth may 
be spoken, it is when so alarming an occasion 
calls for it. Besides, what had others, who 
might be affected by the discovery, to complain 
off I disclaimed no part of the guilt myself: 
nor could any confession be made, that did> 
not first and chiefly affect me. And if I, who 
was principal in the contrivance, had the best 
<;hance for escaping by such confession, what 
had they, who were only accomplices, to ap- 
prehend from it ? Add to this, that the num- 
ber and credit of the persons, who were 
charged with having a share in the design, wer^ 
of all others, the likeliest considerations to pre- 
vail mth the houses to drop the further prose- 
cution of it 
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^^"*t** ^^^s th« discovery had great effects. Sut 
there wak no stopping here. Penitence, as well 
as confession, is expected from a sinner* I had 
fo <io With h}rpocrites of the worst sort. What 
£iirer weapons, then, than hypocrisy and dis^ 
simulation ? I counterfeited the strongest re- 
inorse, and with a life and spirit that disposed 
all men to bdlieve, and most to pity me. My 
trial was put off in Very compassion to my 
disorder ; which, iil appearance, was so great, 
that some suspected my understanding had 
\)een ^i£^ted by it^ In this contrivance I had 
two views ^ to gain time for my defence, and 
to keep it off till the fury of my prosecutors 
Was abated. In this interval, indeed, some' of 
my accomplices suffered. But how was it 
possible for me to apprehend that, when, if 
any, I myself might expect to have fallen the 
first victim of their resentment ? 

OR. M01li!< 

If this apology satisfy yourself, I need not 
interrupt your story with any exceptions^ 

' MR. WALLER^ ' 

It was, in truth, the only thing which af- 
flicted me in the course of this whole business* 
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But time and reflection have reconciled me to i>«aww« 
what was; in tome sense^ occasioned^ but cer* 
tainly not intended, by me. And it would be 
« strange morality that should charge a man 
with the undesigned consequences of his own 
actions. 



br; more. 

And were all the symptoms of a disturbed 
•mindj you inade a shew of^ then entii*ely coun^ 
terfeit ? 

MR. WALLER. 

As certainly as those of the Roman BRtrrus, 
who, to teiryou the truth, was my example 
on that occasion^ It was the business, of both 
of us to elude the malice of our enemies, and 
reserve ourselves for the future service of our 
jrespective countries. 

But all I have told you was only a prelude 
to a further, and still more necessary, act of 
4lissimulation. Had the house been left to it- 
self, it might possibly have absolved me, on 
the merits of so large a confession, and so 
lively a repentance. But I had to do with 
^another class of men, ivith holy inquisitors of 
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Ikjomcn wnlid min€ls> and sour qnrits; pnestif i#^ 
formers^ whose sense was noise, and religion 
fimaticisiti, and that too ferraented with the 
Seven ofeaithlyavariee and ambition. These had 
great infiuenee both within doors and without 
and would r^ard what had hitherto passed as 
nothing, if I went not much further. Td 
tiiese^ having begun in so good a train^ I was 
now to address myself. I had studied theif 
humours^ and understood to a tittle the arts 
that were most proper to gain thesa* 

The first step to the countenance and good 
liking of these restorers of primitive parity 
was, I well knew^ the most implicit subjection 
both of will and understandii^. I rai^nified 
their gifts^ I revered dieir sanctity. I debased 
myself with all imaginable humility: I ex^ 
tolled them with the grossest flattery* 

Having thus succeeded to my wish in draw* 
ing the principal of these saints around fne, I 
advanced further: I sought their instruction^ 
solicited their advice, and importuned theii' 
ghostly consolation. This brought nae mto 
high fevour; they regarded n^e as one, who 
wished a:nd deserved to be enlightened: they 
stiqive which should impart most of tiieir lights 
and revel^ions to me. I besought them to 
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expound, and pray, and preach before me: DiAwaum 
nay, I even preached, and. prayed, and ex- 
pouncfed before them. 1 out-<;anted the best* 
gifted of them ; and out^railed the bitterest of 
all their decriers of an anti-cbristian jprelacy. 
In short, it would have moved your laughter 
or your indignation to observe, how submis- 
sively I demeaned myself to these spiritus^l 
fathers ; how I hung on their words, echoed 
their coarse sayings, and mimicked their beg* 
garly tones and grimaces. 

To complete the farce, I intreated their ac- 
cq^tance of such returns for their ^odly instruc- 
tions, as fortune had enabled me to make 
them. I prevailed with them to give leave 
that so unworthy a person might be the in- 
strument of conveying earthly accommodations 
to these dispensers of heavenly treasures ; ^nd 
it surpasses all belief, with what an avidity th^ 
devoured them ! It is true, this last was a se- 
rious consideration: in all other respects, the, 
whole was a perfect comedy ; and of so ridicu- 
lous a' cast, that, though my situation gave me. 
power of face to carry it off gravely then, I 
have never reflected on it since without 
laughter. 

VOL. III. r ' 
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DR. MORB. 

Truly^ as ymn describe i^ it was no seriouq 
scene. But what I admiie most^ is the dteoc^ 
terity c{ yom genius^ and the prod^ons pro-* 
grass you had now made ia your favourite avis 
^f aecamfnodation. 



MR. WALUIE. 

Necessity is the best master. Besides^ can 
yo« hfeoie me for taking more dian oemmon 
pains to outdo these mificreants in thekr 09m, 
Wiiy ; I might say^ to excel in an art whic^ 
Wfl^esses^.or at least comprises in it the essence 
of all true wisdom } The preempt of your ad^ 
mired AinoiONUSy as you reminded me tc^hy;^ 
lA siMFUFY vouiisELV^. Tbtt^ I ihink, was 
Ihf^ qumnt expseasion. It bad. shewa hi^ resell 
and mistery in the teade he profeased^ mmdk 
more, if instead of it^ he had preached, up^ 
ACCOMMODATS TouRSBLF ; the gnsnd seoKty. 
as long experience has taught me, bane htat»* 
guci viuendL 

n "AvXtKw <n(xvr6u lib. iv. § 26. which Dr. lilaM^ i^t 
iL c. S. of his Enchiridion Ethicum^ translates^ simpli* 
fica teipnim. 
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A» ttiatteW thus iptep^ted, thef6 was hovr i>iALoduE 
nd hdMard iti ^Isiyihg^'^y last* gittie'. < re- 
quested and obtaiiled leavfe* to tnstfee thy defence 
before the parliament. I had acquired a knack 
in speaking ; and had drawn on myself more 
xjredit, than fine Wotdb des^i^e, by a scenical 
and specious eloquence. If ever I acquitted 
my^ifto my wish, it Wafs 6n tlri^ occ^ioti. I 
.soothed, 1 flttt«6t-ed, I alafttwidt ev^ry t6pi6 c/t 
art which xAy y^outh' hid' l*afhed, iveiy stib- 
j^<^ 6f a«idr^s y^hi^h ^^Aehte tiM suggested, 
ct^ry trick and artifice 6f ^pUTir adiilatioA, 
v^s ekhtfusted. All ttiert were |lre?p4ted by this 
practices of i6y ^litetly emissaries to heaif toe: 
wi«hf8^bat»; aindy whitih is tht first and Mt 
advatita^ of a ^)eaker; ta beKtete nie senotr^ly 
and M^Md^nftkyusTly a^ffi^ted. 

in the end i trrum^h^ ; tiri^fat a ib6i(M*ate 
fiwft obtaii|ed feave t6 ihi^t itoyself frotti 1*e 
following siofni, which alntost ifesolated tHs 
wtltkufpy Comity, by i?#tirihg intoan^efflfe, at 
thfat time move (j^i^if^bie €h*K awy eriapl6y menif 
of <tiofle Ikft behiridi rti^. 



DR MORE. 

'■ Yon fctiited, f think, to France^ whither, 
nb doubt, ydtf Carried with yx)u all tliose 

V 2 
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DiALdGUB generous thoughts and consolatory refleiions, 
which refresh the spirit of a good man under a 
consciousness of suffering virtue. 



MR. WAtLER^ 

Why not, if prudence he a virtue ? for what, . 
but certain prudential regards (which in com* 
mon language and common sense . are quite 
another thing from vicious compliances) have 
hitherto^ as you have seen, appeared in my 
conduct? But be they what they. will, they 
had a very natural effect, and one which will 
always attend on so reasonf^le a way of pro- 
ceeding. For, since you press me so much, I 
shall take leave to suggest an observation to 
you, more obvious as well as more candid than 
any you seem inclined to make ou the circum- 
stances of this long relation. It is, ^^ that the 
pretended penitence for my past life, and the 
readiness I shewed to acquiesce in the Julse 
accounts which the parliament gave of my plot, 
saved my life, and procured my liberty ; whilst 
the real and true discoveries I made to gain 
credit to both, hurt my reputation.** But such 
a reflexion might have shocked your jsystem 
too much. For it shews that all the benefit, 
I drew to myself in this affair, arose from 
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those prudential maxints you condemn ; and Duu>qcb 

that all the injury, I suflfered, was owing to 

the sincerity I still mixed with them. ^ > 



DR. M0R£. 



Seriously, Sir- 



MR. WALLER. 

I can guess what you would say : but you 
promised to hear me out, without interruption. 

What remains I shall dispatch in few words, 
having so fully vindicated the most obnoxious 
part of my life, and opened the general prin- 
ciples, I acted upon, so clearly. 

I went, as you said, to France ; where, in- 
stead of the churlish humour of a malcontent, 
or the unmanly dejection of a disgraced exile, 
I appeared with an ease and gaiety of mind, 
which made m^ welcome to the greatest men 
of that country. The ruling principle of my 
philosophy was, to make the best of every si- 
tuation. And, as my fortune enabled me to 
do it, I lived with hospitality, and even ^plen- 
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Such were my amusements for some years j 
during which time, however, I preserved the 
notions of loyalty, which ha^ occasioned my dis- 
grace, and waited some happier turn of affairs, 
that might restore me with ho^wr to i»y win- 
try. But when all hopes of this sort were at 
an end, and the government, after the various 
revolutions which are wdl Hnown, seemed fixed 
and established in the person of one man, it 
was not allegiance, but obstin^cyj, to hold out 
any longer. I easily succeeded in my applica- 
tion to be recalled, and was even admitted to a 
share in tl^e confid^npe of the Prqti^ctor. 
^ This great man wai? not without a sensibility 
of true glory ; and, for that reasouj^ was eyejj 
ambitious of the honour, whicl^ wit and ge-r 
riius are ever ready to confer on illustrious 
greatness. Every muse of that time distin- 
guished, and was^distingui^heci by, him. Mix:^ 
h^d improved her voice ?nd accent iM ^. fw^gn 
country : and whajt nobler occasion tQ try hejc |iap- 
piest strain than this, of iinrportali?iflg ^ Hero I 

" Illustrious acts high raptures dp infu^ie^ 
*/ And ev'ry conqijeror creates a muse ;" 
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DR. MORE. 

This pan^yrio, ^ienttd in verse, could 
hatdly, I suppose, be suspected of flattery 1 

MR. IVAIiLBit* ^ 

I e!tp^ted thk ; Imt the occa^iofi^ si9 I 6aid> 
might have suggeeted a ^\fet interpretation; 
And why impute as a fiiult to me, what the re- 
verend Sprat, as well as Dryden, did not dis- 
dain to countenance by their examples ? Ber 
sides, as an argument of the unsullied purity 
of Ay intention, you might tem«nber, Re- 
thinks, that 1 asked no reeoftipeftee, anrf ac- 
cepted none, for the willing honoun^ my Atus* 
iMrid him, 

DR. MORE. 

It must be a sordid muse iiideed^ iii^ stib- 
mits to a venal prostitution. And, to do your 

I? la the year 1654. 
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ThMiotm profession justice, it is not so much avarice; or 
even ambition^ as % certain gentler passion^ thf 
vanity^ shall I call it ? of being well wi^ the 
great, that is fatal to you poets, 

I ean allow for the satire of this reproof, in 
fi man of ancient and bookish manners. But^ 
to shew my disinterestefiness still more, you 
may recollect, if you please, that I embalmed 
his memory, when neither his favour nqr Jiis 
jimile were to be apprehended. 

PR. MOREf 

In the short reign of bis son.-rr-But what 
then ? you made amends for all, by the con- 
gratulation on the happy return pf his present 
majesty. You know who it was that spmel^y 
complimented in these lines : 

*' He best can turn, enforce and soften things, 
^f To praisp great conquerors, and flatter kings.'^ 
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L 
MR. WAI.LSR. 



Was it for me to sten^ the torrent of a na- 
tion's joys by a froward and unseasonable si- 
lence ? Did not Horace, who fought at PM^ 
lippi, do as much for Augustus ? And should 
I^ who had suffered for his cause, not em- 
brace the goodness, and salute the returning 
fortunes, of so gracious, so accomplished a 
master? His majesty himself, as I truly say of 
him, in the poem you object to me^^ 

*^ with wisdom fraught, 
^^ Not such as books, but such as practice^ 
taught," 

did me the justice to understand my address 
after another manner. He^ who had so often 
been forced by the necessities of his affairs to 
make compliances with the time, never re- 
sented it from me, a private man and a poet^ 
that I had made some sacrifices of a like na- 
ture. All this might convince you of the great 
truth I meant to .inculcate by this long recital, 
that not a sullen and inflexible Sincerity, but 
a lair and seasonable accommodation of one's 
self, . to the various exigencies of the times, is 
t)>e go|4ef)i virtue that ought t^ predominate '\n 
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Wu%mum a man of life and business. All the rest^ be* 
h 

lieve me^ is the very eant of philosophy and 

unejcperienced wisdom. 



Ml. JMOU* 

Wisdom-^-and must the suiddtf ^ ibsk 
name— 

MR. WAULRR. 

Hear me^ Sir — no exclamations against the 
evidence of plain feet I have a right to expect 
another conduct from him^ who is grown grey 
in the studies of moral science. 



DR. MORE. 

You learned another lesson in the Bohool of 
Falkland^ Hyde^ and Chillxngwob;xh. 



MR. WALLER. 

Yes, one I was obliged to unleim. But, 
since you remind me of that sdhbbl; what wad 
the effect of adhering pertinacipusly to its falw 
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fBHims? To wh^t pun[20«(e ww the lives of »«*"«» 
^«I9 of <liem prodigally throvm away ; and the ho- 
nour^ the wiadomj the talents of the other ^ sdH 
left ito UnguUh in bumshment^ and bbacurily ? 



PR. MORB, V ' 

OI prophane not the glories of immoiialy 
though successless virtue^ with such reproacfaesw 
— Those adored names shall preach honour to 
future ages, and enthrone the majesty of virtue 
in the hearts of men, when wit and parts, and 
eloquence and poetry, have not a leaf of all 
their withered Iwys to recommend them.. 



MR. WALLER, 

Raptures and chimeras! Rather judge of 

the sentiments of future ages, from the present. 
Where is t|ie man^ (I speak it without boasts 
ing,) that enjoys a fairer famje ; who is better 
received in all places ; who is nK«e listened to 
in all companies; who reaps the fruits of a 
reasonable and practicable virtue in every re- 
turn of honour, more unquestionably, than )ae 

9 }iOrd Clarbkoom died in 16^4. 
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whose life and principles your oatrageous virtiie 
leads yoo to undervalue so unworthily? And 
take it from me as an oracle^ which long age 
and experience enable kne to deliver with alivasH 
surance^ ^* Whoever, in succeeding times, shall 
form himself on the plan here given shall meet 
with the si^fety, credit, applause,, and, if he 
chuses, honour and foftime in the world, which 
mxy be promised indeed, but never will be 
i>btained, by any other method." 



DR. MORS. 

You have spoken* But hear me now, I 
conjure you, whilst a poor despised philoso- 
pher — 

r 

• MR. WALLER. 

Oil have marked the emotion this discourse 
of mine hath awakened in you. I have seen 
your impatience: I have watched your eyes 
when they sparkled defiance and contradiction 
to my argument. ^But your warmth makes 
you forget yourself. I gave a patient hearing 
to all your eloquence could suggest in this 
cause. I even favoured your zeal, and helped 
to blow uo your enthusiasm. The rest fell t# 
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V 



my turn ; and besides^ the evening, as you see, Dialocob 
shuts in upon us. Let us escape, at least, 
from its dews, which, in this decline of the 
year, they say, are not the most wholesome, 
into a warm apartment within doors ; and^then 
I shall not be averse, especially when you have 
taken a few minutes to recollect yourself, to 
debate with you what further remains upon 
this argument?. 

P The character of Mr. Waller is given at large in the 
Life of Lord Clarendon, P. I. p. 25.— As for Dr. More, 
Bishop Burnet tdls us, in one word, " That he was an 
'< open-hearted and sincere Christian philosopher." Hist 
4^/hitorffn Time, vol i. p, 273. 12«no, Edinb. 1753. 
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DIALOGUE II. 

ON RETIllEMENT: 

BETWEEN 

MR. ABRAHAM COWLEY, 

AMD 

THE REV. MR. THOMAS SPRAT. 
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DIALOGUE 11. 

ON WETmEMENT. 



Mil. ABRAHAM COWLEY— 
THE REV. MR. SPRAT. 



To THE EARL or ST. ALBAfCSA. 
MY LORD, 

1 HE duty I owe your LoRl>sHtP^ ^ well as 
my friendship for Mr. Cowley^ determine<^ 
me to lose no time in executing the commissiou 
you was pleased to charge me with by. Mr, 
D***. I went early the next morning to 



» This Dialogue is founded oa a short passage i^ ACr* 
6niAT*8 life df Mr. Cowley, in wMeh he eto^ilr€#;r 
" Hiat in his kmg dependasK^e on my Lord St. MSik^ 
there never happened afiy ttafiner of dHfisreBtteertHfvreep: 
ihem s except a Bttle fit Lxtt, bee^ttse hdlVOdtffeaTt Ul 
service." 

VOL. III. G 
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DIALOGUE ^am Elms^i intending to pass the whole day 
' With him, and to try if what I might be able 
to suggest on the occksionyt^geihe/ with the 
weight of your lordship's advice, could not di- 
vert him from his strange project of Retire- 
ment. Your lordship, no doubt, as all his 
other friends, had observed his bias that way 
to be very strong ; but who, jthat knew his 
great sense; could have thought of its. carrying 
him to so extravagant a resolution? For my 
own part, I suspected it so little, that, though he 
would often talk of retiring, and especially since 
your lordship's favour to him % I considered it 
only as the usual language of poets, which they 
take up one after another, and love to indulge 
in, as what they suppose becomes their family 
and profession. It could never come into my 
thoughts, that one, who knew . the world s6 
Well as Mr. Cowley^ and had lived so long in 
it, who had so fair hopes and so noble a pa- 
tron, could seriously think of quitting the 
scene at his years, and all for so fantastic a 
purpose' as that of growing old in the comer of 
a country village. 

b A, small village on tlie Thames, which was Mr. Cow* 
i.Btdi^t retreat^ before be removed to Ckertsea: , 

c-M^niog aa estate be bad obtsdned by means of this 
lord... TMs<<{iaFtku]ar is several times referred to in tha 
course of-the Dialogue. 
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These/ my lord, were my sentiments, when dialogue 
your friendly message alarmed me with .the 
apprehension: of there being more in the matter 
than I had suspected^ Yet still I considered it 
only as a hasty thought, which a fit of the 
spleen, or of the muse it may be, had raised ; 
and which the free remonstrance olf a friend 
would easily disperse, or prevent at least from 
'coming to any fixed and settled resolution. But 
ho]iv shall I express to your lordship the sur^ 
prise I was in, to find that this resolution was 
not only taken, . but rooted so deeply in him^^ 
that no arguments, nor even your lordship's 
authority^ could sliake it? I have ever ad- 
mired Mr. CowjLEy, as a man of the happiest 
temper and truest judgment ; but, to say the 
least, there was something so particular, I. had 
almost said perverse, in what he had to allege 
for himself on this occasion, that I cannot think 
I acquit myself to your lordship, without laying- 
before you the whole of this extraordinary con- 
versation ; and, as far as my recoUecticni will 
seryCj in the very words in which it passed 
betwixt us. 

I went, a$ 1 told your lordship, pretty earI]F 

to Barn Elms ; but my friend had gotten the 

start of me by some hpurs. He was busying 

himself with some improvements of his gar^^n, 

^02 
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BiAi>«««s ttnd thefidds ttM tie about his house. Th^ 
trhok drcttit K)f his doittftin was not so large, 
hut that I presently came up with hitti. " My 
dear ftiend,'' said he, embracifig ttie, but witfe 
a teok of some reserve and di«gust, ** and is it 
ytMi theft I have the happitiess to see, at Iength> 
in my ttew settlement? Though I fled hither 
from Ifee rest of the wwld, I had no design to 
get out of the feach of «iy friends. And, to 
' he plain with you, I took it a little amiss from 
one whose entire affection I hid reckoned upon, 
Aat he should leave me to myself for tliese 
twb whole montfis, without discovering an in- 
tclinsftion, either from fiiendship or curiosity, to 
kn<m how lihis , retirement agreed with me- 
What could induce my best friend to use me so 
tonkkidly ?*' '^ 

Stalky, said I, you forget the suddenness trf 
|wir flight, and the secresy with which the re- 
sotation was taken. We supposed you gone 
<mly for« few days, to see to the management 
4B>f your atiStirs ; and could not dream of jnour 
rusticating thus long, at a time-when the town 
and court are so busy ; when the occasions of 
yo» Mends and your own interests seemed to 
i^uire ybiir speedy return to u^. However, 
.continued I, itdoftfi not displease me to find 
you «b dissatisfied with tliis solitude. It looka 
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gs if. tbe short exp^rieuc^ . you hwr^ bad of this ^ '^ij^'^ 
i?€9clu^ lif^ did not iieoomoiead it to yon in thq 
manner yon ^pected. RetirQfiient i$ a. fiuQ 
thivg in imagination^ wd is apt to {K>8sess you 
po6t» with iMxahge yisioni. But the charm is 
rarely lasting ; and a short trials I find> bath 
served to correct these fancies. You feel your- 
self bom for societ?^ and the world, andj by 
your kind coinplaints of your friend^ confess 
bow unnatural it is to deny youself the proper 
delights of a man* tbe delights of gonversa*-^ 
tion. 

Not so fast, interrupted he, if you pleascj in 
your conclusions about the nature of retire- 
ment, I never meant to give up my right in 
the affections of those few I call my friends* 
But what has this to do with the general pur- 
pose of retreating irona the anxieties of business^ 
the intrigues of policy, or the impertinencies 
of conversadosi? I have lived but too long in 
a ceaseless round of these fi>lUes, The best 
part of my time hath been spent ^ ^io. I 
have served in all weathers, and in all cli- 
mates, but chiefly in the torrid zone of poli- 
tics, where the passions of all men are on fire, 
and where such as have lived the longest, and 
fire thought the happiest, are scarcely able to 
reconcile themselves to the sultry air of the 
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P^^'jWn place. But this war&re is now happily at an 
end. I have languished these many years for 
the shade. Thanks to my Lord St. Albans, 
and another noble lord you know of, I have 
now gained it. And it is not a small matter, I 
assure you, shall force me out of this shelter. 

Nothing is easier, said I, than for you men 
of wit to throw a ridicule upon any thing. It 
is but applying a quaint figure, or a well-turned 
sentence, and the business is done. But in- 
deed,' my best friend, it gives me pain to find 
you not so much diverting as deceiving yourself 
with this unseasons^le ingenuity. So long as 
these sallies of fancy wer^ employed only to 
enliven conversation, or furnish matter for an 
ode or an epigram, all was very well. But now 
.. * that you seem disposed to act upon them, 'you 
must excuse me if I take the matter a httle 
more seriously. To deal plainly with you, I 
come to' tell you my whole mind on this sub- 
ject : and, to give what I have to say the greater 
consequence with you, I must not conceal from 
you, that I come commissioned by the excellent 
lord you honour so much, and have just now 
mentioned, to expostulate in the freest mann6^< 
^ith you upon it. 
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We had continued walking all this time, and ^^^^ : 
were now ascending a sort of natural terras, It 
led to a small thicket, in the entrance of which 
was a seat that commanded a pleasant >iew of 
the country and the river. Taking me up to it, 
^' Well," said he, " my good friend, since your 
purpose in coming hither is so kind, and my 
Lord St. Albans himself doth me the honour 
to think my private concerns deserving his par- 
ticular notice, it becomes me to receive your 
message with respect, and to debate the matter, 
since you press it -so home upon me, with all 
possible calmness. But let us, if you please, 
sit down here. You will find it the most agfee* 
able spot I have to treat you with ; and the shade 
we have about us will not, I suppose, at this 
hour, be unwelcome/* 

And now, turning himself to mte, *^ Let me 
hear from you, what there is in my retreat to 
this place, which, a wise man can have reason 
to censure, or which may deserve the disallow- 
ance of a friend. I know you come prepared 
with every ai^ument which men of the world 
have at any time employed against retirement; . 
and I know your ability to give to each its full 
force. But look upon this scene before you, 
and tell me what inducements I c^n possibly 
have to quit it for- any thing you. can promise 
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P**^|JJ^ me ia fxohange ) Is there in that vwt laby- 
nnth> yoa call the vfoiid, where so many tbou<« 
sands lose themselves in endless waiklerings an<| 
perplexities^ any corner where \bt mind can 
lecoUect itself so perfeetly^ where it can attend 
to i^ own businesQj^ an^ pursue its proper in^ 
teiests so eonreniently^ as in this quiet and ae? 
questeed spot? Here the passkms subside; 
er> if they continve to agita(3e» do not however 
transport the mind with thosQ feverish and 
vexatious fervours^ which distract us in public 
life. This is the seat of virtue and of reason ; 
here I can fashion my life by the precepts of 
duty and conscience ; and here I ha/ve kiaure^ 
p^ make acquaintanoe^ thataoquaintsaxce whicAk 
elsewhere is so rarely made> with the ways and 
works of God. 

Think again, my friend. Doth not the 
geniua of the (dace seize you ? Do you not 
perceive a certain serenity steal in upon you? 
Doth not the aspect of thii^gs around you, the 
irery stillness of this retreat^ infuse a content 
and satisfaction which the world knows nothing 
of? Tclf m^ in a word, is there not something 
like enchantment about us ? Dp you not find 
your desires more composed, your purposes 
inore pure, your thoughts inore elevated, and 
more active, si^fice youf entrai^ce into thi^ 
gjcene?'' 
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He was proceeding in thiar strain, with an ^»^co« 
aiir of p^rfiBCt eQtjbusi^sm, when I broke in upon 
him with nsking, " Whether thi^ was what he 
called debating the matter calmly with me^ 
Surely^ said 1, this is poetry, or somethiqg 
still more extravi^nt. You cannot think I 
epme prepared to encounter you in this way* 
I own myself no match for you at these wearr 
pons : which indeed are too fine for my hand- 
ling, and very unsuitable- to my purpose if they 
were not. The point is not which of us can 
say the handsomest things, but the truest, on 
either side of the question.' It is, as you said, 
|)laiii argument, and not rhetorical flourishes, 
much less poetical raptures, that miist decide 
the matter in debate. Not but a great deal 
might be said on my side, and, it may be, with 
more colour of truth, had I the command of an 
eloquence proper to set it off. 

I might ask, in my turn, ** Where is th«i 
mighty charm that draws you to this inglorious 
solitude, from the duties of business and con- 
versation, from the proper end and employ- 
ment of man ? How comes it to pass, that this 
stillness of a country landscape, this uninstruct- 
ing, though agreeable enough, scene of fields 
and waters, should have greater beauty in your 
pye> ikac^ flourishing peopled townsy the scqEies 
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ihMMAHivz of industry and art, of public wealth and 
happiness ? Is not the sublime countenance of 
man, so one of your acquaintance terms it, a 
more delightful object than any of these humble 
beauties that lie before us ? And are not the 
human virtues, yrith all their train of lovely 
and beneficial effects in society, better worth 
contemplating, than the products of inanimate 
nature in the field or wood ? Where should 
we seek for Reason, but in the minds of men 
tried and polished in the school of civil conver- 
sation } And where hath Virtue so much as 
a being out of the offices of social life ? Look 
well into yourself, I might say: hath not in- 
deed the proper genius of solitude affected y6u! 
Doth not I know not what of chagrin and dis- 
content hang about you ? Is there not a gloom 
upon your mind, which darkens your views of 
human nature, and damps thosechearfulthoughU 
and sprightly purposes, which friendship and 
society inspire T' 

You see. Sir, were I but disposed, and as 
able as you are, to pursue this way of fancy 
and declamation, I might conjure up as many 
frightful forms in these retired walks, as you 
have delightful ones. And the enchantment in 
good hands would, I am persuaded, have more 
the appearance of reality. But this is not tjie 
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way in which I take upon myself tx) cfontend ^lAweoe 
'with you. I would hear, if you please, what 
reasons, that deserve to be so called, could de* 
termine you to so strange, and, forgive me if at 
present I am forced to think it, so unreasonable 
a project, as that of devoting your health and 
years to this monastic retirement.. I would.lay 
before you the arguments, which, I presume« 
should move you to quit a hasty, perhaps an 
iinweighed, resolution : so improper in itself^ 
60 alarming to all your friends, so injurious to 
your own interest, and, ^permit me to say, to 
the public. I would enforce all this with the 
mild persuasions of a friend ; and w^ith the wis- 
dom, the authority of a great person^ to whose 
opinion you owe a deferen^ce, and who deserve 
it too from the entire love and affection he bears 
you.'' 

My dearest friend, replied he, with an earn- 
estness that awed, and a goodness that melted 
me, I am not to learn the affection which eitlier 
you or my noble friend bear me. I have had 
too many proofs of it from both, to suffer me 
to doubt it. But why will you not allow me 
to judge of what is proper to constitute my 
own happiness ? And why must I be denied 
the privilege of choosing for myself, in a matter 
where the different taste or humour of others 
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ihML^mm teakes them so unfit to prescribe to me ? Yet 
I' submit to these unequal terms ; and if I can* 
not justify the choice I have made, eren in the 
way of serious reason and ai^ument^ I promise 
to yidd mjrself to your advice and authority* 
You have taken me perhaps a little unprepared 
and unfurnished for this conflict. I have not 
marshalled my forces in form, as you seem to 
have done; and it may be difficult, on the 
sudden, to methodize my thoughts in the man^ 
ner you may possibly expect from me. But 
come,, said he, I will do my best in this emer- 
gency. You will excuse the rapture which 
hurried me at setting out, beyond the bounds 
which your severer temper requires. The sub- 
ject always fires me ; and I find it difficult, in 
entering on this argument, to restrain those 
triumphant sallies^ which had better have been 
' reserved for the close of it. 

Here he paused a little ; and recollecting 
himself, " But first," resumed he, " you wil! 
take notice, that I am not at all concerned in 
the general question, so much, and, I think, 
so vainly agitated, " tehethei^ a life of retirf- 
mefit be preferable p> one of action ?" I am 
not, I assure you, for unpeopling our cities, 
and sending their industrious and useful inha-* 
bitants into woods .^qd cloisters* I acknow-^ 
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ledge and admire the irnptovements of arto^ the iMAtoowi 
convemencies of society, the policies of go- 
vernment *. I have no thought so mad or so 
silly, as that of wishing to see the tribes of 
mankind disbanded, their interests and con^ 
nexions dissolved, and themselves turned loose 
into a single and solitary existence. I iVould 
not even wish to see our courts deserted of their 
tiomagers, though I cannot but be of opinion^ 
that an airinfg now and then at their country 
iiouses, and that not with the viet^ of diverting, 
but recollecting themselves, would prove as use- 
fuTto their sense and virtue, as to their estates. 
But all this, as I said, is so far from coming 
into the scheme of my serious wishes, that it 
does not so much as enter into my thoughts. 
Let wealth, arid power, and pleasure, be as 
eagerly sought after, as they ever will be : let 
thousands or oniUions assemble in vast towns, 
for the sake of ' pursuing their several ends, as 

*1 The writer of the Dialogue has thought fit to soften 
the misanthropy of Mr. Cowley in this inslance. In one 
of tis ISssays he talks strangely. ** It is the gi-eat boast,*' 
says he^ '' tit igloquence and philosophy, that diey fiik 
congregfttcd tfxen dispersed, united them into QitieB^ and 
l>itilt up theiiouses >a.)Bid the walls of cities. I wish thtey 
jcould unsavd all they had woven, that we might have our . 
woods and our innocence again^ instead of out castles (md 
our polici^'* 
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DuLocuB j(. j3n(ay chance^ of profit, vanitjr, qr amuse- 
ment : All this is nothing to me, who pretend 
not to determine for other men, but to vindi- 
cate my own choic^ of this retirement. 

As much as I have been involved in the en- 
gagements of business, I have not lived thus 
long without looking frequently^ and some- 
times attentively into mysejf. I maintain, the% 
that to a person so moulded as I am ; of the 
temper and turn of mindy which Nature hath 
given me ; of the sort of talents^ with which 
education or genius hath furnished, me; and, 
lastly, of the circumstances^ in which fortune 
hath placed n^e ; I say, to a person so charac- 
tered and so situated, ^retirement is not only 
his choice, but his duty; is not only what his 
inclination leads him to, but his judgement. 
And upon these grounds, if you will, I venture 
Xo undertake my own apology to you. 

Your proposal, said I, is fair, and I can have 
no objection to close with you upon these terms; 
only you must take care, my friend, that you 
do not mistake or misrepresent your own ta- 
lents or character ; a miscarriage, which, allow 
me to say, is not very rare from the partialities 
which an indulged humour, too easily taken for 
nature, is apt to create in us. 
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Or what, replied he, if this huiiiour, as you ^^^^^^^^ 
call it, be so rooted as to become a second na- 
ture? Can it, in the instance before us, be 
worth tte pains of correcting ? 

I should think so, returned I^ in your case; 
But let me first hear the judgement you form of 
yourself, before I tirouble you with that which 
I and your other friends make of you. 

I cannot but. think, resumed he, that my 
situation at present must a[^)ear very ridiculous. 
I am forced into an apohgy for my own con- 
duct, in a very nice afiair, which it might 
become another, rather than myself, to make , 
for me- In order to this, I am constrained to 
reveal to you the very secrets, that is, the foibles 
and weaknesses, of my own heart. I am to lay 
myself open and naked before you. This would 
be an unwelcome' task to most men. But your 
friendship, and the confidence i have in your 
affection, prevail over all scruples. Hitherto 
your friend hath used the common privilege of 
wearing a disguise, of masking himself, as the 
poet makes his hero, in a cloudy which is of 
use to keep off the too near and curious inspect 
tion both of friends and enemies. But, at 
yoar bidding, it fells off, and you are now to see 
him in his just proportion axld true features. 
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l>iALOGui My best friend^ proceeded he with an aif of 

earnestness and recollection, it is now above 

fortjr yeaars that I have lived in this world : and 

in all the rational part of that time there hath 

• not, I believe, a single day passed without an 

^ ardent longing for such a tetreat from it, as you 

see me at length blessed with. You have heard 
me repeat some verses, which were nuKie by 
me so early as the age of thirteen^ and in which 
that inclination is expressed as strongly, as in 
any thing I have ever said or written on that 
subject*. Hence you may guess the proper 
turn and bias of my nature ; which began so 
soon, and hath continued thus long, to shew it- 
self in the constant workings of that passion. 

Even in my earliest years at school, you will 
hardly imagine how uneasy constraint of every 
kind was to me, and with what delight I broke 
away from the customary sports and pastimes 
of that age, to saunter the time away by my* 
self, or with a companion, if I could meet with 
any such, of my own humour. The isame in- 
clination pursued me to college ; where a pri- 
vate walk, with a book or friend, was beyond 
-any amusement, which, in that sprightly sea- 

- ** These rerses are inserted in one of h!s Essays, and in 
fiome editiens of his woAb, 
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son of iifef' Ihadnoy aoqiuwi^aooe^with. tt is DixLooim: 
ivith a fond indulgence my memory- even now 
teturns to these past pleasures^ It was in those 
retired rs^mblingft that a thousand charming 
peroeptidos and bright ideas would stream in, 
npon itie% The Muse was kindest in those 
hours : aiid>. I know not how^ Philosophy her- 
self would qftner meet me amidst the willows of 
the Cam, than in the formal schools of science^ 
within the walls of my coUlege;, or in cay tutor's 
cfaamheh 

I Understand^ said I, the true secret of that 
matter. You had now contrs^ted an intimacy 
with the poets^ and others of t][|ia fimciful tribe^ 
Yon was even admitted of their company ; and 
it was bat fit you should adopt iikw s^ntimi^ts^ 
and speak their language ^ Hwoe Ao^e^ day- 
dreams of ^kad^ and sit&nc^, ai»d I know not 
what visions^ which transport the minds of 
young i6eni on their ^ttrancQ into th^e regions 
of Pamasmi* 

It should seeni then, returaed he, by your 
way of eiq)ressing,it, as if you thought this 
passion for shade and silentx was only pre* 
tended to on a principle oi fashion ; or, at most, 
was catched by the lovers of poetry from each 
Olher, in the way of sympathy, without na- 

VOL. Ill, H 
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ture*s having any hand at all in the production 
of it. 

Something like that^ I told him, was my 
real sentiment : and that these agreeable reve- 
ries of the old poets had done much hurt by 
being taken too seriously. Were Horace and 
Virgil, think you, as much in earnest as you 
appear to be, when they were crying out per- 
petually on their favourite theme of otium 
and secessuSy '^ they, who lived and died in *a 
court Y" 

I believe, said he, they were, and that the 
short accounts we have of their lives shew it, 
though a perfect dismission from the court was 
what they could not obtain, or had not the re* 
solution to insist upon. But pray, upon your 
principles, that all this is but the enchantment 
of example or fashion^ bow came it to pass, 
that the first seducers of the family, the old 
poets themselves, had fallen into tibese notions? 
They were surely no pretenders. They could 
only write from the heart. And methinks it 
were more candid, as well as more reasonable, 
to account for this passion, which hath so con- 
stantly shewn itself in their successors, from 
the same reason. It is likely indeed, and so 
much I can readily allow, that the eariy reading 
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of the poets might contribute something to con* Dialogs 
firm and strengthen my natural bias '. "' 

But let the matter rest for the present. 1 
would now go on with the detail of my own 
life and experience, so proper, as I think, to 
convince you that what I am pleading for is the 
result of nature. 

I was saying how agreeably my youth passed 
in these reveries, if you will have it so, and 
especially inter sylvas academi .* 

Dura sed emovere loco me tempora grato, 
Civilisque rudem belli tulit sestus in arma. 

You know the consequence. This civil turmoil 
drove me from the shelter of retirement into the 
heat and bustle of life; from those studies 
which, as you say, had enchanted my youth, 
into business and action of all sorts. I lived 
in the world : I conversed familiarly with the 
great. A change like this, one Would suppose, 

^ '' Perhaps^ says lie (speaking of the poets) it was 
die immatare and immoderate love of tJtMBggi, winch stampt 
first, or rather engraved, the characters in me : thsf were 
}ike letters cut in the bark of a jroong tree, which with 
i^ trtBj stlD grow proportionably.*' 

^Es9af 9n himself. y 

n 9 
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pjA^cu3 vFe^e enough to wsdo the prgu^es of educa* 
tion. But 43316 fseiy reverse hi^ppened. The 
further I engaged^ and the longer I continued 
in this scene^ the greater my impatieq^ce wiqb of 
retiring from it 

But you will say, my old vice was nourished 
in me by living in the neighbourhood of bppk? 
and letters s. I was yet in the fairy land of the 
Muses ; and, und^r these circumstances, it 
was no wonder that neither arnis nor business, 
nor a court, could prevent the mind from re- 
turning to its old bias. All this may be true. 
And yet, I think, if that court had contained 
many such persons as some I knew in it, neither 
the distrapt^ons of business on the oiiehand> 
nor the blamlishi];ients of the Muse on the other, 
could havi^ disposed me to leave it. But there 
w^e few Loiip FAUc^-ANDSr— and uphap^ly 
fxxy $i(imiratioh of that ju>hlengian'« w<Hrth .ap4 
h<s>nour> created an invii^^ibl^ ayersiofi p> th^ 
test, who had litde resembiapce of i^is virtues* 

: $ " When thecivU vvar broke out, las [M^. Copley's} 
nfiectiptt to the k^i^^s cruise ck^ him to O^f^rd, «0 sow 
$ts it bc^an to be the chk^ se^t^of the royal |)iaty/' [Dc 
Sf&a7*s life of ]^im.3 

^ Dr. Sprat tells us in i^i^ Life, ^' That^ dimng Ws te^ 

, shiei^ce at O^tf^ri, he had the entire friendship of my Lord 

Falkland^ one of the principal seeretaries of state. That 
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I woiild not be thought, said I, to detract l>**fj^v« 
from so acGOmplis&ed a character zb that of the 
Lord Falkland; but swely there was sotner 
thing m his notions of hoiiroiir-^ 

Not a word, interrupted he eagerly, that 
may but seem to throw a shade on a virtvie th< 
brightest and purest that hath done honiottr to 
these later ages* — But I turn from a sufa^et 
that interests me too nmch, and would le^d me 
too £u:. Whatever attractions there might b^ 
in such a place, and in sachjriendships, th^ 
iniquity of the times soon forced me frotii 
them. Yet I had the les« reason to complaiti, 
as my next removal was into the family of s^ 
beneficent a patron as the Lord Jeamyn, and 
into the court of so accomplished a princess as • 
the QxmiBsvf MorrHtR. ., 

My residietiee, y<m know, was now fo<* many 
years in t^nfoe; a coutttiy, which picjues itself 

•flection was cotitracted bytbeagreemetit of tfeelr learning 
and manners. For ypu may remember, Sry [addressing 
bimself to Mr. M. Clifford] we have often heard Mr. 
Cowley admire him, not only for the profoimdness of 
his knowledge, which was applauded by all the world, but 
more especially Tor those qualities which he himself more 
regarded, for his gentrofsify of mind, and his negleet of the 
tabi pomp of kaman gfectt^eu. r 
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PiAtoouB on all the refinements of civility. Here the 
world was to appear to me in its fairest form^ 
^d^ it was not doubted, would put on all its 
charms to wean me from the love of a studious 
retired life. I will not say I was disappointed 
in this expectation. All that the el^ance of 
polished manners could contribute to make so^ 
ciety attractive, was to be found in this new 
scene. My situation, besides, was such, that 
i came to have a sort of familiarity with great- 
ness. Yet shall I confess my inmost sentiments 
of this splendid life to you ? I found it empty, 
fallacioiis, and even disgusting. The outside 
indeed was fair. But to me, who had an op- 
portunity of looking it through, nothing could 
b^ more defoi^med and hateful. All was am-<- 
bitiopi intrigue, and falsehood. Every one in-i- 
tent on his own schemes, frequently wicked, 
always base and selfish. Great professions of 
honour, of friendship, and of duty ; but all 
ending in low views and sordid practice. No 
truth, no sincerity : without which, conversa- 
tion is but words ; and the polish of maii^ne^j 
the idlest foppery, 

Surely, interposed I, this picture must be 
overcharged. Frailties and imperfections, no 
doubt, th^re will be in all societies of men, 
specially where there is room for competition 
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, in their pursuits of honotir and interest. But Pia^e 
your idea of a court is that of a den of thieves^ 
only better dressed^ and more civiKzed. 

That however, said he, is the. idea under 
which truth obliges me to r^resent it. Believe 
me, I have been long* enough acquainted with 
tfiat country, to give you a pretty exact sk:- 
count of its inhabitants. Their sole business 
is to follow the humour of the prince, or of his 
fiivourite, to speak the current language, to 
serve the present turn, and to cozen one ano- 
ther. In short, their virtue is, civility ; and 
their sexkse, cunning. You will guess now, 
continued he, how uneasy I must be in such 
company ; I, who cannot lie, though it were 
to make a friaid, or ruin an enemy ; who have 
been taught to bear no respect to any but true 
wisdom ; and, whertier it be nature or educa- 
tion, could never endure (pardon the foolish 
boast) that hypocrisy should usurp the honours, 
and triumph in the spoils of virtue. 

Nay further, my good friend, (for I must 
tell you all I know of myself, tliough it expose 
me ever so much to the chaise of folly or even 
vanity) I was not bom for courts and gene- 
ral conversation. Besides the unconquerable 
aversion I have to knaves and fools (though / 
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piALoooR ^Yiese last, but that they are coaimon^ knaves 
too, I could brkig myself to tolerate); besides 
this uncsourtty burnout, I ha¥« another of so 
odd a kind, that I almost want words to ex- 
press noyself intelligibly to you. It is a sort 
ofxiapvicioua delicacy^ '^ which ociiasi^a a vriiie 
difierinee in my Estimation df tbo$e QhdractefSji 
in. which the world makes no diitinetv^mr It is 
not enough to make vm conveifse with eaa^ and 
pteasuTi wkh a nlad, that I see ^no ^lOtoidous 
vic^5 or even observe scwne considetabtevir^^ei 
in him. His good qualities inust have a certatii 
grace, and even his sense riiust be of a certain 
turn, to give me a r^Iish.of bi» coi:\v«r/K^iop. , 

I see you smile at this talk, aodam awar^ 
how fantastic thip squeamishness nlust aj^jear 
to you. But it is with men and miam^ers, ak 
witli the forms and aspects of natural things. 
A thousand objects recal ideas, aibd es:ci|e sen-* 
satioos in n)y mind, which seem to be not per- 
ceived, or not heeded, by other men, The 
look of a country, the very shading of a land-t 
pkip^ shall have a sensible effect on i»e, which 
they, who have as good eyes, api)eaF to make 
no account of. It is just the sam^ with the 
characters of men. I conceive a disgust at- 
, some, and a secret regard for others, whom 
many, J believe, would estimate just {dike. 
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Aodlvhat is worse/ a long ^nd general contc^ ?f^l5^V^ 
sation hath not been able to cure me of thi^ 
foible. I question^ said h^, turning himai^lf to 
me^ bqt^ if I was called upon to assign the 
reasons of that eptire afleotion, which jsnits^ie 
to my best friend, they vyould be resolved at 
last. inta.a .somethings which they, who iDve 
him perhup^ as well, woqld have no idea of. . 

... He said this in a w^y that disarmed me, or I 
had it i^n my mind t<> have rallied him. on his . 
doctrine of ocqult qualities and unintelligible 
forms. I therefore contented myself with say* 
xng, that I liaust not hear him go on at this 
strange rate rand asked him if it was possibly 
^e pould sufii^ himself to be biassed, in an affair 
pf this moment^ by such w^himsies ?^ 

Those whimsies, resumed he, had a real 
(effect. But consider further,, th0 endless im- 
pertineaeies of coQViersatiQn; the dissipation^ 
aud loss of time ; the diversion of the mind 
from all that is truly useful or instructive, from 
what a reasonable man would or should delight 
in: add to these, the vexations of business; 
the slavery of dependence, the discourtesies of 
Home,, the grosser injuries of others ; the dan- 
^r, or the scorn^ to which virtue is continually 
subject y W short, the knavery, or folly, or 
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DiAMicuE malevolence^ of all around you ; and tell me, 
if any thing but the unhappy times, and a sense 
of duty, could have detained a man of my tem- 
per and principles so long in a station of life so 
very uneasy and disgusting to me. 

Nothing is easier, said I, than to exaggerate 
the inconveniencies of any situation. The world 
and the court have doubtless theirs. But you 
seem to forget one particular ; that the unhappy 
times you speak of, and the state of the court, 
were an excuse for part of the disagreeable'cir- 
cumstances you have mentioned. The face of 
things is now altered. The storm is over. A 
calm has succeeded. And why should not you , 
take the benefit of these halcyon days, in which 
so many others have found their ease, and even 
enjoyment ? 

These halcyon days, returned he, are not, 
alas ! what unexperienced men are ready to re- 
present them. The same vices, the same lol- 
lies, prevail still, and are even multiplied and 
enflamed by prosperity. A suffering court, if 
any, might be expected to be the seedplot of 
virtues. But, to satisfy your scruples, I have 
even made a t^al of these happier times. All 
I wished to myself from the happiest, was but 
such a return for my past services, as might 
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enable me to retire with decency. Such a re»- l>iAM<Kri 
turn I seem not to have merited. And I care 
not at this time of day to waste more of my 
precious time in deserving a better treatment. 

Your day, said I, is not so far spent, as to 
require this hasty determination. Besides, if 
this be all, the world may be apt to censure 
your retreat, as the effect of chagrin ' and dis- 
appointment. 

His colour rose, as I said this. The world, 
resumed he, will censure as it sees fit. I must 
have leave at length to judge for myself in what 
so essentially concerns my own happiness. 
Though if ever chagrin may be pleaded as a 
reason for retirement, perhaps nobody had ever 
a better right than I have to plead it. You 
know what hath happened of late, to give me 
fi disgust to courts. You know the view I Had 
in my late comedy ^ and the grounds I had to 

i The Cutter of Colemffn-sireet ; the occasion and purpose 
of which was this ; At the Restoration, there was not a set 
of men more troublesome to the ministry than the cavalier 
ofEcers -, amongst whom had crept in. all the profligate of 
broken fortunes, to sliare in the merits and rewards of that 
name. Cowley y^rit this comedy to vmmask these wretches, 
apd might reasonably pretend to some thanks for it. But, 
wntrwry to expectation, this very attempt raised a atona 
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»"*«•« expect that it would nrit be ill taken. Butyom 
knoit too the issue of that attempt And should 
I, after thia experience of courtly gratitude, go 
about to solicit their farours ? 

.' ]&ut,t0letydu see that I am swayed by better 
inc^iti^s than, those oS ckagriuy I shall not con«- 
ceal frona you what I am proud enough to think 

f my TAj^FNTs, as wdl as teteper* 

There are but two sorts of men, pursued he, 
that should think of Kvihg in a Court, however 
it be that we see animals of alt sorts, clean and 
unclean, enter into it. 

The one is of those strong and active spirits 
that are formed for business, whose ambition 
reconciles them to the bustle of Kfe, and whose 
capacity fits them for the discharge of its func- 
tions. These, especially if of noble birtfi and 
good fortunes, are destined to fill the first 
offices in a state; and if, peradventure, they 
add virtue to their other parts and qualities, are 
the blessings of the age they live in. Some 
few such there have been in former times ; and 



against him even at courts which be$;t vidently upon 
him. See his prefoee tp that play in the later editions 
in 8vo. 
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tiiepreseirtyit'iniay be, i|^ not whc^ly without Dial^gub" 
them.. ' ' ■'• 'ri .*:;.' 

"Hie. 4>THB^ ««*, a» ^ifhat one may prt)perly 
enough call, if the phrase ik^re not s<Hne\^hat 
^Hicourtly, .tiie iiOB op i courts; they, who 
have vanity or avarice wi(^ut ambition, or am- 
bition without taleiits. These, by assi<3kiity, 
good luck, anid the helji ef their vices (for they 
would scorn to earn advanicement, if it were to 
be had, by any worthy practices), may in time 
Succeed to the lower posts in a government; 
and together make up that showey, servile, 
selfish crowd, we dignify with the name of 

COURT. 

Now, though I think too justly of myself to 
believe I. am qudijSed to enter into the ^rrner 
of tbese lisUis, you nmy conclude, if you please, 
that I am tpQ proud tp brigue for 9ffk admission 
ilitP the kttter. 1 pretend not to great abilities « 

of any kind ; butJet me presume a Uttle in sup* 
posing, that I may have some too good to be 
thrown away on such company. 

Here, my lord, the unusual freedopi', and 
even indecency, of Mr. Cowley's invective 
against courts, transported me so far, that I 
could not forbear turning upon him with some 
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DiAhOGvz ^^Ytnth. Surely, said I, my frieiid is mnch 
changed from what I always conceived of him. 
This heat of language, from one of your can* 
dour, surprifes me ecfually with the iiyustice 
of it It is so fiir from calmreasoningj that it 
wants but little, methinks, of downright rail^ 
ing. I believe, continued I, that I think more 
highly, that is, more justly, of Mr. Cowley 
in every respect, than he allotvs himself to do. 
Yet I see not that either his time, or bis ta- 
lents, would be misemployed in the services he 
so much undervalues. Permit me to say, your 
resentment hath carried you too far ; and that 
you do not enough consider the frienfls ypu left 
at court, or the noble lord that wishes your re-; 
turn thither. 

I do, said he hastily, consider both. But^ 
with your leave, since I am forced to defend 
myself against an ignominious charge, I must 
do myself the right to assume what I think 
belongs to me. I repeat it ; I have long thought 
my time lost in the poor amusements and vani-f 
ties of the great world, and have felt an impa-» 
tience to get into a quiet scene, where, slender 
as my talents are, I might employ them to 
better purpose. 

And tbink not, procei^ded be, that I am 
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carried to this choice by any thing so frivolous DtAtoouk 
as the idleness of a poetical fancy* Not but the 
Muse, which hadi been the darling of my 
youth, may deserve to be the companion of my 
riper age. For I am far from renouncing an 
art, which, unprofitable as it hath ever been to 
me, is always entertaining: and when eni'^ 
ployed, as I mean it shall be, in other services 
than those by which a voluptuous court seems 
willing to disgrace it, I see not what there is 
in this amusement of poetry, for the severest 
censor of life and manners to take ofience at* 
Yet still J intend it for an amusement. My 
serious occupations will be very different ; such 
as you, my friend, cannot disapprove, and should 
encourage. But I have opened to you my in* 
tentions more than once, and need not give 
you the trouble at this time to hear me explain 
them. 

You mean, interposed I, to apply yourself 
to natural and religious inquiries. Your de* 
sign is cpmmendable ; and I would not dissuade 
you from it. But what should hinder your 
pursuing this design as well in society as in this 
solitude ? 

What, at COURT, j-eturned he, where the 
only^ object, th^t all men are in quest of, is 
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^^^^^v^ CAiK; and the only deity t^jr ai&nbvrlcdge; 
FOETUNB ? Or si^ that such idolatriea k£d not 
prevail, tha^, how shall the mind be. calm 
enough for so sublime inquiries? or where, but 
in this scene of genuine nature, is there an ojh 
portuni^ to indulge in them ? Here, if any 
where, is the observation of the poet verified, 
DEus EST auoDCUNauE viDSS. Loojc rouud, 
my friend, on this florid earth, on the various 
classes of animals that inhabit, and the countr 
less vegetable tribes that adorn it. Here is the 
proper school of wisdom. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing^. 

fc Shakespear. Js you like it. Act II. S. I. — There is 
a quaintness in these lines of the great poet, which how-' 
ever are not unlike some of Mr. Cowlex*s addressed to 
J. EvELYNE, Esq. 

Where does the wisdom and the pow*r dtvi^iBi 
In a more bright and sweet reflexion shine > 
Where do we finer strokes and colours see 
Of the Creator's real poetry j 

' Than when we with attention look 
Upon the third day*s volume of the book ? 
If we could open and intend our eye, y 

We all, like Moses, should espy, 
Ev*n in a Bush, the radiant Deity. 
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Infinite are the uses, continued be, which Dutoavs 

JIL 

would result from this method of applying ex*- 
periment and observation to Natural Science* 
I have taken occasion, you know, to ofier a 
•light sketch of them to the Public very lately ^ 
But the principal i would draw from it to my-^ 
self should be, to inure, the mind to just con-» 
ceptions of the divine nature ; that so, with the 
better advantage, I might turn myself to the 
awful study of his fFord. And here, my friend, 
I am sensible how much I may expect to be 
animated by your zeal, and enlightened by 
your instruction. In the mean time, I pre* 
tend to possess some qualities, which, if rightly 
applied, may not be unsuitable to so high an 
undertaking. I f^l myself impelled by an 
eager curiosity: I Have much patience, and 
some skill in making experiments. I may even 
be allowed to boast erf a readiness in the learned 
languages ; and am not without a tincture of 
such other studies, as the successful prosecu-* 
tionof PHYSICS, and still more of Divmrrr, 
requires. You may further impute to me, if 
you please, an ingenuous love of truth, and an 
ordinary degree of judgment to discern it. 

'^ In {he PRCPACs to liis Proposition for the advoHcement 
tf experimental philosophy, first printed in 1661. See the 
edition in 24to, LoniLfgr BUHerringham. 

IFOL. III. I 
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piALOGUB These^ concluded he, are the talents, of 
which 1 spoke to you so proudly ; and with 
the help of these (especially if you allow me 
one other, .the power of communicating what 
I may chance to learn of natural or divine 
things),) I might hope to. render a better ac^ 
count of this solitude, than of any employ-* 
mients I could reasonably aspire to, in the world 
of men and of business, 

, He said this with an air of solemnity^ which 
left me a little at a loss what to reply to him> 
when he relieved my perplexity by adding, 
*'^ but, • though there was nothing of all this in 
the case, and my zeal for promotii^g k;nowledge 
. in this private way were as lightly to be ac^ 
counted of, as that, which led \ne to propose 
the more extensive scheme I before mentionedi 
probably will he, yet what should draw me 
from this leisure of a learned retirement ? For 
though I please myself with the prospect of 
dqing some public service by my studies, yet 
need I blush to own, to my learped friend, the 
fondness I should still have for them, were they 
only to end in my own private enjoyment ? 
Yes, let me open my whole soul to you, I 
have ever delighted in letters, and haye even 
found them, what the world ]# well enough 
content they should be, their own reward. I 
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doubt, if this language would be understood in Dulogwb 
all companies. And let others speak as they 
find. But to me ttie yi^ar would drag heavily, 
and life itself be no life, if it were not quickened 
by Khese ingenuous pleasures. 

Indeed, were it only for the very quiet and 
indolence of mind, which retirement promises, 
why should I be envied this calm in the de- 
cline of a troubled life? But let the Muse speak 
for me, 

*^ After long toils and voyages in vain. 
This quiet port let my tost vessel gain ; 
Of heav'nly rest this earnest to me lend. 
Let my life sleep!, and learn to love her end." 

And what if they, who have not the means 
of enjoying this rest, submit to' the drudgery 
of business? lis that a reason for nie to Con- 
tinue in it, who hav6 made my fortune, even 
to the extent of my wishes ? I see you smile at 
this boast. But where would you have me 
stop in my desires; or what is it you would 
have me understand by the ' mysterious lan- 
guage of making a fortune? Ii*it two hundred 
a yesir, or four, or a thousarici'f' Say, where 
shall we fix, or what limits will you undertake 
to prescribe to the vague dhd shifting notion of 

I 2 
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VuhOGVM Qompetency ? Or, shsjl we 6wn the truth ^t 
once^ that every thing is a competency whioh 
a mw is contented to live upon^ and that there- 
fore it varies pnly^ as his desires are nmre or 
less contracted ^ 

To talk at any other rate of a mavis Jortune^ 
is surely to expose one's self to the ridicule, 
which the philosopher, you know, threw on the 
restless humour of king Pyrrhu*. Tis whim, 
chimera, madness^ or what you will, except 
sober reason and common sense. Yet still the 
world cries, ** What, sit down with a pittance, 
when the ways of honour and fortune are open 
to you ? take up with what may barely satisfy, 
when you have so fair a chance for affluence, 
and even superfluity ?'^ 

Alas! «id will that affluence, then^ more 
than satisfy ? or can it be worth the while to 
labour, for a superfimty 9 

Tis true the violence of the times, in which 
^ it was my fortune to bear a part, had left me 

bare and unprovided even of those nK>derate 
accommodations^ which my education and 
breeding might demand^ and which a parent's 
piety had indeed bequeathed to me. It was 
but fitting then I should strive to repair this 
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loss ; and the rather, as my honesrf' services DUiwcwr ' 
gave me leave to hope for a speedy reparation. 
And thus far I was contented to try my fortune 
in the court, though at the expence of much 
uneasy attendance and solicitation, But^ see- 
ing that this assiduity was without effect, and 
that the bounty of two excellent persons™ hatj^ 
now set me above the necessity of continuing 
it, what madness were it to embark again ^ ' 

^ Fluctibus in mediis et tempestatibus urbis r 

So that if you will needs be urging me with 
the ceaseless exhortation of 

*' I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat : I pede 

fausto, 
Grandia laturus meritorum praemia: — ^ 

I must take leave to remind you of the sage 
reply that was made to it. It was, you know, 
by an old soldier, who found himself exactly 
in my situatiotl. The purse, which he had 
lost by one accident, he had recovered by ano- 
ther. The conclusion was, that he had no 
mind, in this different state of affairs, to turn 

» Dr. Sprat t^lls us, "That he had obtained a pknti- 
M estate by the favour of my Lord St. Albans, and the 
^nty of nay lord duke of Buckingham.'* [See Ws L\fe,'] 
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Piui.oG«9 adhrenturir agam^ and expose himself to, the 
same perilous encounters : 

" Post haec ille catus, quantumvis rusticus, 

ibit, 
Ibit eo, quo vis aui zonam perdidit, inquit.** 

* In one word, my friend, I am Happy here, 
as you see me, in my little farm, which yet is 
large enouigh to answer all my real necessities ; 
and I am not in the humour of him in the 
fable", to fill my head with visions, and spend 
a. wretched life in quest of \}[\^Jiying island. 

And now, added he, you have before you, in 
one view the principal reasons that have deter- 
mined me to this retreat. I might have en- 
larged on each more copiously; but I know to 
whom I speak : and perhaps to such a one I 
might even have spared a good deal of what I 
have now been offering, from the several con- 
siderations of my TEMPER, talents, and si- 
tuation. 

Here he stopped. And now, my lord, it 
came to my turn to take the lead in this con- 

n Meaning The true history of Don Quixote ; in which 
poor Sancho Panca is drawn into all adventures, by the 
promise of his knight, to reward him in due time with thci 
government of an ij^d. 
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tiwersy* There was indeed an ample field be- dialogue: 
fore me. And, if the other side of the ^question, 
afforded .most matter for wit and declamation^ 
mine had all the advantages of good sense and 
sound reason. The superiority was so appa- 
rent, and my victory over him, in point of aN 
gument, so sure, that I thought it needless and 
ungenerous to press him on every article of 
his defence^ iti which he had laid himself open 
tj) me* . '; 

Your lordship hath, tto doubt, observed^ 
with wonder and with pity, the strainge spirit 
that runs through every part of it : the confined 
way .of thinking, which hath crept upon him ; 
the cynical severity, he indulges against courts;! 
the impc»rtance he would sometimies assume to 
his own character ; the peevigh turn of mind, 
that leads him to take offence at the . lighter 
follies and almost excusable vices of the great ; 
in short, the resentment, the pique, the cha- 
grin, which one overlooks in the hopeless 
suitor, or hungry poet, but which are very un- 
accountable in one of Mr. Cowlby's condition 
and situation. v . * 

Here then, my lord, was a fiiir occasion for 
a willing adversary. tBut I spared the ififinnir 
ties of, my friend; J judged it bfest> tdo, to 
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tercation^ ivhieh must have arisen from touching 
these indiscretions, as they deserved. Your 
lordship sees the reason I had for confining my 
reply to such parts of his apology^ as bore the 
fairest shew of argument, and might be en* 
C6untered without offence. 

When he had ended, therefore, with 66 
formal a recapitulation of his discourse, I 
thought it not amiss to follow him in his own 
train ; and, dissembling the just exceptions I 
had to his vindication in other respects, ** Yoa 
have proceeded, said I, in a very distinct me* 
thod, and have said as much, I believe, on the 
tobject, as so bad a cause would admit. But 
if this indeed be all you have to allege^ for so 
uncommon a fancy, you must not think it 
strange, if I pronounce it, without scruple, 
Tery insufficient for your purpose. 

^ , For, to give your several pleas a distinct ex- 

, Hftiinatidn, what is that temper, let me ask, 

M which you insist so much, but a wayward 

humour, which your true judgement should 

correct and controul by the higher and more 

;'■> important regards of duty? Every man is born 

• ^ lirith some prevailing propensity or other, 

which, if left to itself, and indulged beyoti4 
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certain boi^nds^ would grow to be very inju- D»a^^» 
rious to himself and society. There is some* 
thing, no doubt, amusing in the notion of re- 
tirement. The very word implies ease and 
quiet, and self-enjoyment. And who doubts^* 
that in the throng and bustle of life, most men 
are fond to image to themselves, and even to 
wish for a scene of more composure and tran* 
quillity? It is just as natural as that the la<* 
bourer should long for his repose at night ; or 
that the soldier, amidst the dust and heat of a 
summers march, should wish for the conve- 
niencies of shade and shelter. But what wild 
work would it mak^ if these so natural desires 
should be immediately gratified ? if the labourer 
should quit his plow, and the soldier his arms, 
to throw themselves into the first shade or 
thicket that oiFered refreshment ? All you have 
therefore said on this article can really stand 
for nothing in the eye of sober reason, what* 
ever figure it may make in the dress of your 
eloquence •. The inconveniencies of every sta- 
tion are to be endured from the obligations ^ 

^ LoBt> Bacon gives another account of this matter.*-^ 
'* As for the privateness of life of contemplsitive men, it 
is a theme so common to extol a private life, not taxed 
with sensuality and sloths in cc^pparison; and to the dis- 
advantage of a eivH life^ for safety, libeity, pleasure, uA 
fdigmty^ aa^no man handUth it, hut hdndleth it well: such -^ 
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BiAtoGtrfi duty, and on account of the serviced oiie i« 
bound to render to himself and his country, 

True^ replied he^. if it appeared to be one's 
duty, or eVen interest, to continue in that sta- 
tion. But what principle of conscience binds 
. ^ me to a slavish dependence at court? or what 
interest, public or private, can be an eqpiva- 
lent for wearing these chains, when I have it 
m my power to throw them off,., and redeem 
myeelf into a state of liberty ? 

What Interest^ do you ask? returned L 
Why that great and extensive one, which ^o- 
cieti/ hath in an honest and capable man's con- 
tinuing to bear a part in public afiairs. . For as 
to inducements of another kind^ I may find 
occasion hereafter to pr^s them upon you more 
seasonably. Consider well with yourself, what 
would the consequence be, if aJl men of honour 
and ability were to act upon your principles ? 
What a wprld would this be, if knaves and 
fools only had the management in their hands> 
and all the virtuous and wise, as it were by 
common consent, were to withdraw from it? 
Nay, the issue would even be fatal to themr 

a consonancy it hath to men's c(^ceits in the expressing'* 
and to men*s consents in the aUowing.** [Adv. of Leam^ 
mg, Book I.l • * 
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selves ; and they yvould presently find it impos- ^?*^^'* 
sible to taste repose, even in their own sanc- 
tuary of retirement. 

Small need, replied he, to terrify one's self 
with such apprehensions. The virtuous, at 
least tliey who pass for such, will generally 
have ambition enough to keep them in the road 
of public employments. So long as there are 
such things as riches and honours, courts will 
never be unfurnished of suitors, even from 
among the tribes of lettei-ed and virtuous men. 
The desperately bad, at least, will never have 
the field left entirely to themselves. And, af- 
ter all, the interest of men in office is, in the 
main, so providentially connected with some 
regard to the rules of honour and conscience, 
that there is seldom any danger that matters 
should come to extremities under the worst 
administration. And I doubt this is all we are 
to expect, or at least to reckon upon with as- 
surance, under the very best. 

But my answer is more direct. It is not for 
your little friend to think of getting a seat in 
the cabinet-council, or of conducting the great 
affairs of the state. He knows himself to be as 
unfit for those high trusts, as he is incapable of 
aspiring to them. Besides, he does not allow 
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DuLooujB himself to doubt of their being discharged with 
perfect ability, by the great persons who now 
fill them. He, at least, who occupies the 
foremost place of authority, is, by the allow- 
ance of all, to be paralleled with any that the 
" wisest prince hath ever advanced to that sta- 
tionP. And when so consummate a pilot sits 
at the helm, it seems a matter of little moment 

P The justness of this encomium on Lord Clabeni>on 
wBl hardly be disputed by any man, whose opinion is 
worth regarding.-*-What pity, that Mr. Cowley's con- 
nexions with some persons, inde%'oted to the excellent 
Chancellor, kept him at a distance from a man, so conge- 
nial to himself, and for whom he could not but entertain 
the highest isteem ? The Chancellor, though he ^ould 
not be expected to take him out of the hands of his okl 
patrons, seems, yet, to have been generous enough to Mr, 
Cowley, not to resent those connexions ; as may be ga- 
thered from the handsome testimony paid to his merit, in 
the Continuation of the History of his own Life. Speaking 
of B. JoNsoN, he says — ** He [Bbn Jonson] was the best 
judge of, and fittest to prescribe rules to, poetry and 
poets, of any man who had lived with, or before him, or 
since; If Afr. Cowley had not made a flight beyond all 
men; with that modesty yet, to ascribe much of this, to 
the example and learning of Ben Jonson.** — Among the 
other infelicities of men of genius, one is, aiM not the 
least, that it rarely happens to them to have the choosii^ 
of the persons, to whom they would most wish to be 
obliged. The sensibility of their giiititude being equal to 
their other parts and virtues, the man, whose favour they 
f'hance first to experience, .is sure of their constant sendee^ 
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by what hands the vessel of the commonwealth l>uLo<n» 
13 navigated^ 

I could not agree with him in this concluding 
reqiark, and much less in the high-flown en- 
cooiium which introduced it^. But, waving 
tbese lesser matters, I contented myself with 
observing, " TTiat let him put what gloss he 
would o^ this humour of declining civil busif 
pess, it mugt needs be considered by all un* 
biassed persons, as highly prejudicial to public 
order and government ; that, if good men would 
pot be employed, the bad must; and tha^ t^ 
say the least, the cause of learning and virtue 
must suffer jexceedingly in the eyes of men^ 
when they J see those very qualities, which alone 
can render us useful to the world, dispose us tQ 
fly froip it 

F«r as to the plea, continued I, of employ- 
ing them to better purpose in the way of pri- 
vate and mlitavy contemplation, I can hold 
it for little better than enthusiasm. Several 

and attachment through life, how strongly soever their 
interest, and even their judgment, maj draw another 
way. 

q The reader is not to forget, that Mr. Sprat is writing 
to the Ijjrd St. Albans, and was, at this time, chaplaiu 
to the Duke of Buckingham. 
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DiAioGUB persons, I know, would give it a worse name, 
and say, as Tacitus somewhere does, that it 
serves only for a specious cover to that love of 
«ase and self-indulgence, which he will have 
to be at the bottom of such pretences*'. But 
even with the best construction the matter was 
capable of, he could never, I insisted, justify 
that plea to the understandings of prudent and 
knowing men. We allow the obscure pedant 
to talk high of the dignity of his office, and 
magnify, as much as he pleases, the importance 
of his speculations. Such an indulgence serves 
to keep him in humour with himself, -^and may 
be a means to convert a low and plodding ge- 
nius to the only use of which it is capable. 
But for a man of exj)erience in affairs, and who 
is qualified to shine in them, to hold this lan-c 
guage, is very extraordinary. 

I saw with what impatience he heard me^ 
and therefore took care to add, *^ Tis true, 
the studies to which you would devote youi^ 
«elf, are the noblest in the world of science. 
For Divinityy the very name speaks its elo- 

^ " Ingenium iHustre altioribus studiis juvenis admq- 
dum dedit : non, ut PLfeRiauE, ut nomine magnifico 
SEGNE OTIUM VELA RET, sed quo firmior adversus fortuits^ 
rempublicam capesseret,** [^Hist IV. 6.] — ^Part of the fine 
character ^ven us of Helvidius Priscus. 
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gium. And the countenance which his ma- Dutocinr 
jesty is pleased, in his true wisdoto, to give to 
natural science^ must be thought to ennoble 
that branch of learning beyond all others, that 
are merely of human consideration. Ye^ still, 
my friend, what need of taking these studies 
out of the hands of those, to whom they ar^ 
properly intrusted? Religion is v^ry safe in th^ 
' i>osom of the national church. And questions 
of natural science will doubtless be effectually 
cleared and ventilated in the New Society*, 
and in the schools of our IJniversities. It 
could never be his majesty's intention to thin 
his court, for the sake of furnishing students in 
natural philosophy.": 

And can you then, interposed he, in your 
qoncern for what you very improperly call my 
interests, allow yourself to speak so coolly of 
the great inte;rests of natural and divine truth ? 
Is religion a trade to be confined to the crafts^, 
men ? Or, are fellows of colleges and of th^ 
Royal Society, if such we are to have, the only 
persons concerned to adore God in the wonders 
of his creation? Pardon me, my friend: I 
kno\y you mean nothing less j but the strange 



8 The royai, society | not yet instituted, but vpMc\ 
talked of at this time. 
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^^^^^^^ indifFerence of your phrase provokes me to thi» 
expostulation. 

You warm yourself, resumed I, too hastily. 
My design was only to suggest, that as there 
are certain orders of men appointed for the sole 
purpose of studying divinity, and advancing 
philosophy, I did not see that a man of busK 
tiess was obliged to desert his proper station for 
the sake of either. 

I suspect, said he, there may be some equi- 
vocation wrapped up in that word obliged. All 
1 know is, that I shall spend my time more in- 
nocently, at least; and, I presume to think, 
more usefully in those studies, than in that 
slippery station, if it taaay deserve to be called 
one, of court-favour and dependance. And if 
I extended the observation to many others, 
that are fond to take up their residence in these 
quarters, I cannot believe I should do them 
any injusticd 

I cannot tell, returned I, against whom this 
censure is pointed. But I know there are 
many of the gravest characters, and^ven fights 
and fathers of the church, who do not consider 
it as inconsistent, either with their duty, or 
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the usefiilness of theiF profession^ to continue dialooue 
in that station. 



II. 



O ! mistake me not^ replied he : I intended 
no reflection on any* of the clergy, and much 
less on the great prelates of the church, for 
their attendance in the courts of princes. Theirs 
is properly an exempt case. They are the 
authorized guides and patterns of life. Their 
great abilities indeed qualify them, above all 
others, for serving the cause of science arid* re- 
ligion, by their private studies and meditations. 
But they very properly consider too, that part 
of their duty is to enlighten the ignorant of all 
ranks, by their wise and pious discourse, and 
to awe and reclaim the wandering of all deno- 
minations, by their example. Hence it is, that 
I cannot enough admire the zeal of so many 
pastors of the church ; who, though the slavish 
manners and libertinism of a court must be 
more than ordinarily ofiensive to men of their 
characters, continue to discharge their office so 
painfully, and yet so punctually, in that situ- 
ation. 

Here, my lord, observing my friend for onc^ 
to deliver himself reasonably^ I was encouraged 
to add, that since he was so just to maintain 
the commerce of good and wise churchmen in 

vox-. HI, K 
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DfAioGus the giieat world to be, as it truly was, a matter 
of duty, he should also have the candour to own, 
that his withdrawing from it was, at leasts a 
work of Supererogation. 

It might be so, he said; but, though our 
thurch gave no encouragement to think we 
merit by such works, he did not know that it 
condemned and utterly forbad them. 

P ! but, returned I, if that be all, and you 
acknowledge at last that your retiring is no 
matter of duty, it will be easy to advance ano- 
ther step, and demonstrate to you, that such 
a project is, in your case, altogether unreason- 
able t. 

For, notwithstanding all you have said, in 
the spirit and language of stoicism, of thecom- 

t We have in this remonsti^Qce that follows^ the usual 
language of those we call our/riewds; which may some- 
times be the cause, but is oftner the pretence, of ambition. 
Hear how gravely Sir Dudley Carlton, who loved 
business, and drudged on in it aU his life, is pleased, in 
an evil hour, to express himself: ''The best is, I was 
Be¥a* better, and were it not more for a necessity that is 
imposed by the expectation of faiends, not to stand at 
a stay and sbnescere, whilst a man is young, than for 
ambition, I would not complain myself of my misfor-< 
tune." [Sir Ralph Winwood's Memorials, vol. II. p. 45.] 
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forts of your present situation, will you se- Dialoqub 
riously undertake to persuade me that they ar6 
in any degree comparable to what you might 
propose to yourself, by returning to a life of 
business ? Is the littleness, the obscurity, and 
pardon me if I even say, the meanness of this 
retreat, to be put in competition with the libe- 
ral and even splendid provision, which your 
friends at court will easily be able to make for 
you ? Is it nothing, my friend, (for let us talk 
common sense, and not bewilder ourselves with 
the visions of philosophy) is it nothing to live 
ill a well-furnished house, to keep a good table, 
to command an equipage, to have many friends 
and dependants, to be courted by inferiors, to 
be well received by the great, and to be some^ 
body even in the presence ? 

And what if, in order to compass such things, 
some little devoirs and assiduities are expected? 
Is it not the general practice ? And what every 
body submits to, can it be ignominious? Is 
this any thing more than conforming one's self 
to the necessary subordination of society? Or, 
what if some time passes in these services, 
which a present humour suggests might be 
more agreeably spent in other amusements? 
The recompence cannot be far off; and, in the 
mean time, the lustre and very agitation of a 
K 2 
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Dialogue life of business, hath somewhat in it sprightly 
and amusing. Besides, yours is not the case 
of one that is entering, for the first time, on a 
course of expectation. Your business is half 
done. The prince is favourable ; find there are 
of his ministers that respect and honour you. 
Your services are well known ; your reputation 
is fair ; your connexions great ; and the season 
mviting. What, with all these advantages, 
forego the court in a moping mood, or, as angry 
men use, run to moralize in a cloister ! 

I was proceeding in the warmth of this re- 
monstrance, when, with a reproachful smile, 
he turned upon me, and, in a kind of rapture, 
repeated the following lines of Spenser : 

" Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide : 
To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent : 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace,yet want his peeres"; 

u That Mr. Cowley had his prince's grace appears from 
what the king said of him, on the news of his death : 
'* That he had not left a better man behind him in Eng- 
land.'* And this was grace enough, in reason, from such 
a prince.— How it came to pass tltat he wanted the. grace 
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To have thy askings, yet wait many yeers ^ ; Dialogue 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despaires ; 
To faun, to crouche, to wait, to ride, to ronne ; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne." 

This, said he, is my answer once for all to your 
long string of interrogatories. I learnt it of 
one that had much experience in courts : and 
I thought it worth imprinting on my memory, 
to have it in readiness on such an occasion^ 
Or, if you would rather have my answer in my 
own words, the Muse shall give it you in a little 
poem, she dictated very lately *. It may shew 

of his peerea (if> indeed^ he did want it)> hath been ex« 
plamed in a note, p. 140. 

w The application of this line is the affair of the Master- 
ship of the Savoy J *' which though granted, says Mr. 
Wood, to his highest merit by both the Chablbsjss I. and 
II. yet by certain persons, enemies to the Muses, he lost 
that place.*' But this was not the worsts For, such ifl 
.the hard lot of unsuccessful men, the Savoy-missing Cow- 
ley became the object of ridicule, instead of pity, even to 
the wits themselves 5 as may be seen in " The session of 
the poets, amongst the miscellaneous poetns published by 
Mr. Drtobk." 

Quid DOMINI iacient, audent si talia furrs ? 

« Printed among his works, lender the name of the 
COMPLAINT. The relation it has to the subject debated, 
made me think it not amiss to print it at the end of this 
]>ialoguie«-It mim raise one*s indignation to find that bq 
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DiALOGtTB you perhaps, that, though my nature be some- 
what melancholy, I am not moping ; and that 
I can moralize, and even complain^ as I have 
reason to do, without being angry. 

The look and tone of voice, with which he 
said this, a little disconcerted me. But I re- 
covered myself, and was going on to object to 
his unreasonable warmth, and the fascination of 
this wicked poetry, when he stopped me with 
saying, '^ Come, no more of these remonstrances 
and upbraidings. I have heard enough of your 
pleadings in a cause, which no eloquence can 
carry against my firm and fixed resolutions. I 
have seen, besides, the force you have done to 
yourself in this mock combat. Your extreme 
friendliness hath even tempted you to act a part 
which your true sense, and the very decorum 
of your profession, \ have observed through all 
your disguises, has rendered painful to you. 
I will tell you my whole mind in one word. 
No inducements of what the world calls in- 
terest, no views of honour, no, nor what 
the poet aptly calls, sanc:tissima divitiarum 
MAJESTAS y, shall make me recede from the 

ji^^t, so delicatej, and sq n\anly a complaint should be 
scofifed at^ as it was by the wits before meationed^ under 
the name of the pitiful melancholy. 
y Juvenal, SaU i. ver. 112. 
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purpose I am bent upon, of consecrating the Dialoouh 
Temainder of a comfortless distracted life, to the 
sweets of this obscure retirement. Believe me, 
I have weighed it well, with all its inconve- 
niencies. And I find them such as are nothing 
to the agonies I have long felt in that troubled 
scene, to which you would recal me. If it 
hath any ingredients, which I cannot so well 
relish, they are such as my friends, and, above 
all, such as you, my best friend, may recon- 
cile to me. Let me but have the pleasure to 
see the few, I love and esteem, in these shades^ 
and I shall not regret their solitude. 

And as for my much honoured friend, whose 
munificence hath placed me in them, I shall 
hope to satisfy him in the most effectual man- 
ner. Nothing, you will believe, could give me 
a pain equal to that of being suspected of in^ 
gratitude towards my best benefactor. It was 
indeed with the utmost diflSculty, that I con- 
strained myself at last to think of leaving his 
service. The truth is, he expostulated with me 
upon it pretty roundly ; and though my reso- 
lution was taken, I left him with the concern 
of not being able to give him entire satisfaction. 
These repeated instances by you are a fresh 
proof of his goodness, and do me an honour 
I had little reason to expect from him. But 
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DiALOGUB his lordship's notions of life and mine are veiy 
different^ as is fitting in persons^ whom for- 
tune hath placed in two such different situa- 
tions. It becomes me to bear the most grateful 
remembrance of his kind intentions ; and^ for 
ihe rest^ I can assure myself, that his equity 
and nobleness of mind, will permit an old 
servant to pursue, at length, his own incli- 
nations. 

However, to repay his goodness as I can, 
and to testify all imaginable respect to his judg- 
ment, I have purposed to write my own 
APOLOGY to his lordship ; and to represent to 
him, in a better manner, than I have done in 
this sudden and unpremeditated conversation, 
the reasons that have determined me to this re- 
solution. I have even made some progress in 
the design, and have digested into several 
essays the substance of such reflections as, at 
different times, have had most weight with 
me*. 

z Whether it were owing to his other occupations^ or 
that be had no great confidence in the success of this 
attempt> these Essays, which were to give entire satisfaction 
to his court-friend in the affair of his retirement, went O)^ 
▼ery slowly. They were even left imperfect at his death, 
" a little before which (says Dr. Sprat) hfe communicated 
me his resolution, to have dedicated them. a)l to my. 
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Hearing him speak in so determined a man- ^*a^^°"* 
ner, 1 was discouraged from pressing him fur- 
ther with such other considerations, as I had 
prepared on this argument. Only I could not . 
help enforcing, in the warmest manner, and in 
terms your lordship would not allow me to use 
in this recital, what he himself had owned of 
your unexampled goodness to him ; and the 
obligation which^ I insisted, that must needs 
create in a generous mind, of paying an unre- 
served obedience to your lordship's pleasure. 
He gave me the hearing very patiently ; but 
contented himself with repeating his design of 
justifying himself to your lordship in the apo- 
logy he had before promised. 

And now, resumed he with an air' of ala- 
crity, since you know my whole mind, and 
that no remonstrances can move me, confess 
the whole truth ; acknowledge at last that you 

Lord St. Axbans, as a testimony of his entire respects to 
him ; and a kind of apology for having left human ^ffiurs 
in the strength of his age^ while he might have been ser- 
viceable to his country." However, if this apology liad 

not the intended effect, it had a much better. Lords and 
wits may decide of the qualities of Mr. Cowley's head a* 
they pliase -, hut, so loiig ^ these Essays remain, they will 
oblige all honest meiOL po hve the Icai^u^e of his heart. 
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DuLOGUB have dissembled with me all this while, and 
that, in reality, you approve my resolution, I 
know you do, my friend, though you struggle 
hard to conceal it. It cannot be otherwise. 
Nature, which linked our hearts together, had 
formed us in one mould. We have the same 
sense of things ; the same love of letters and of 
virtue. And though I would not solicit one of 
your years and your profession to follow me into 
the shade, yet I know you so well *, that you 
will preserve in the world that equal frame of 
mind, that indifference to all earthly things, 
which I pretend to have carried with me into 
this solitude. 

Go on, my friend, in this track ; and be an 
example to the churchmen of our days, that 
the highest honours of the gown, which I easily 
foresee are destined to your abilities, are not 
incompatible with the strictest purity of life, 
and the most heroic sentiments of integrity and 
honour. Go, and adorn the dignities which 
aVe reserved for you ; and remember only in 
the heights of prosperity to be what you are, 
to serve the worU with vigour, yet so as to in- 
d*ilge with me 

A Alaa ! he was i&istakeii. 
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" THE GENEROUS SCORN ^ 



Of THINGS, FOR WHICH WE WERE N#T BORN ^.^ 

I began to be a little uneasy at his long ser- 
mon, when he broke it ofF with this couplet 
The dajr by this time was pretty far advanced ; 
and rising from his seat, he proposed to me to 
walk into his hermitage (so he tailed his house) ; 
where, he said,' I should see how a philosopher 
lived as well as talked. I staid to dine, and 
spent a good part of the afternoon with him. 
We discoursed of various- matters ; but not a 
word more on what had occasioned this visit. 
Only he shewed me the complaining poem h'4 
had mentioned, and of which, for the pleasure 
so fine a composition will give you, I here send 
your lordship a copy. His spirits, he said, 
were enlivened by the face of an old friend ; 
and indeed I never knew his conversation more 
easy and chearful ^ ; which yet I could not per- 
fectly enjoy for the regret the ill success of my 
negociation had given me. 

b A citation from one of his own poems. 

c Mr. Sprat himself tells us, speaking of Mr. Cow- 
ley's retreat, that *' some few friends and books, a 
chearful heart, and innocent conscience, were his constant 
companions." Life. 
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Dialogue J returned to town in the evening, rumi- 
nating on what had passed, and resolving ta 
send your lordship an exact account of our 
conversation. I particularly made a point of 
suppressing nothing which Mr. Cowley had 
to say for himself in this debate, however it 
may sometimes seem to make against me. 
The whole hath grown under my pen into a 
greater length ,than I expected. But your 
Lordship wished to kpow the bottom of our 
friend's mind; and I thought you would see 
it more distinctly and clearly in this way, than 
in any other. I am, my lord^ with the most 
profound respect, 

Your Lordship's most obedient 

and faithful servant, 

T. Sprat. 
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THE 

COMPLAINTS 

In a deep vision's intellectual scene 
Beneath a bower for sorrow made, 
Th' uncomfortable shade 
Of the black yew's unlucky green, 
Mixt with the mourning willow's careful gray, 
Where reverend Cam cuts out his famous way. 

The melancholy Cowley lay : 
And lo ! a Muse appear'd to's closed sight, 
(The Muses oft in lands of visions play) 
Bodied, array 'd, and seen by an internal light: 
A golden harp with silver strings she bore, 
A wonderous hieroglyphic robe she wore, 

^ This is one of the prettiest of Mr. Cowley's smaller 
Poems. The plan of it is highly poetical : and, though 
the nmnbers he not the most pleasing, the expression is 
almost every where natural and beautiful. But its prio^ 
cipal charm is that air of melancholy, thrown over the 
whole, so expressive of the poet's character. 

The address of the writer is seen in conveying his just 
reproaches on the Court, under a pretended vindication of 
it against Ib^ Musif, . 
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In which all colours, and all figures were. 
That nature, or that fancy can create, 

That art can never imitate ; 
And with loose pride it wantoned in the air. 
In such a dress, in such a well-cloath'd dream. 
She us'd of old, near fair Ismenus' stream, 
Pindar her Theban favourite to meet ; 
A crown was on her head, and wings were on her 
feet. 



XL 



She touch'd him with her harp, and rais*d him from 

the ground ; 
The shaken strings melodiously resound. 

Art thou return d at last, said she. 

To this forsaken place and me } 
Thou prodigal, who didst so loosely waste 
Of all thy youthful years, the good estate? 
Art thou returned here to repent too late ; 
And gather Husks of learning up at last, 
Now the rich harvest-time of life is past^ 

And IVinter marches on so fast ? 
But when I meant f adopt thee for my son. 
And did as leam'd a portion thee assign, 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 

Had to her dearest children done ; 
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When I resolv'd t' exalt thy anointed name. 
Among the spiritual lords of peaceful fame^ ; 
Thou changeling, thou, bewitch'd with noise and 

show, 
Would'st into courts and cities from me go ; 
Would'st see the world abroad, and have a share 
In all the follies, and the tumults there. 
Thou would'st, forsooth, be something in a state. 
And business thou woiild'st find, and would'st 
create : 

Business! the frivolous pretence 
Of humane lusts to shake off innocence : 

Business I the grave impertinence : 
Business ! the thing which I of all things hate: 
Business ! the contradiction of thy fate. 



III. 



Go, renegado, cast up thy account. 
And see to what amount 
Thy foolish gains by quitting me : 

The sale of knowledge, fame, and liberty. 

The fruits of thy unleam'd apostasy. 

Thou thought'st, if once the public storm were past, 

All thy remaining life should sun-shine be ; 

Behold, the public storm is spent at last, 

« Aa execrable line. 
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The sovereign is tost at sea no mofe. 
And thou, with all the noble companyv 

Art got at last to shore. 
But whilst thy fellow voyagers, I see, . 
All march'd up to possess the promised landy 
Thou still alone (alas !) dost gaping stand 
Upon the naked beach^ upon the barren sand. 

IV. 

As a fair morning of the blessed spring, 

After a tedious stormy night ; 
Such was the glorious entry of our king : 
Enriehing moisture dropp'd on every thing; 
Plenty he sow'd below, and cast about him light; 

But then (alas !) to thee alone. 
One of old Gideon's miracles was shown ; 
For every tree, and every herb around. 

With pearly dew was crown'd. 
And upon all the quicken d ground 
The fruitful seed of heaven did brooding lye. 
And nothing but the Muse^s fleece was dry. 

It did all other threats surpass 
When God to his own people said, 
(The men, whom thro' long wanderings he had led^ 

That hewould give them ev'n a heaven of brass ; 
They look'd up to that heaven in vain. 
That bounteous heaven, which God did not restrain. 
Upon the most unjust to shine and rain. 
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The Rachabl^ for which twice seven years and 

more ... 
Thou didst with faith and labour serve. 
And didst (if faith and labour cai)) deserve. 

Though she contracted was to. thee, 

Giv'n to another who had store. 
Of fairer, and of richer wives before. 
And not a Leah left, thy recompence to be. , 
Cro on, twice seven years more thy fortune try, ^ 
Twice seven years more, God in his bounty may 

Give <;heeji to fling away 
Into the CQurt's deceitful lottery. 

But think how likely 'tis that thou. 
With the dull work of thy unwieldy plough, 
Should'st in a hard and barren season thrive. 

Should even able be to live ; 
Thou, to verbose share so little bread did fall. 
In the miraculous year, when manna rain*d on alL 



VI. 



Thus spake the Muse, and spake it ivith a stnil^. 
That seem'd at once to pity and revile, 

VOL. III. L 
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And to her thus^ raising his thoughtful heac^ 

The melancholy Cow|.£Y said : 

Ah, wanton foe, dost thou uphraid 
The ills which thou thyself hast made ? 
When, in the cradle, innocent I lay, * ^ ' • 
Thou, wicked spirit, stolest me away, ' 

Arid my abused soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found worlds I know not where. 
Thy golden Indies in the air ; 

And ever since I strive in Vain 
My ravish'd freedom to r^ain : 
Still I rebel, still thou dost reign, 
Lo, still in verse agaipst thee I complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds. 
Which if the earth but once, it ever breeds ; 

No wholesQme herb can near them thrive. 

No useful plant can keep alive ; 
The foolish sports I did on thee bestow. 
Make all n\y art and labour fruitless now; 
Where once such Faines dance no grass doth evcE^ 
grow. 

VIL 

When my new mind had no infusion known. 
Thou ga'/st 80 deep a tincture of thine^ owiv 

That 6ver aince I vainly try 

To wash away the inherent dye: 
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Long «vk pnte^smsf ipoii ihy'<xta[ifi q4i«e/ ^^ 
But never will Moux ttie aattia wttitii • 

To all the ^s^c)f SKSiourjnd of gflA^ 

i ofon steel- ii|5rc0utMihvuD, }'• •■i.,\'j :* \l 
Thy gale tmbefr cross^. iaad driiM fM back )eig(iiiy;0 
Thou slack'nest all jai3r series ^if^mdkstiy^ :(i<' I 

By making theihwiloftteai^ * . ' r ;it.// ^'J^ 
The. tinkling teringiuef diy icWxie ifainttrdkm/ - 
Whoever this wiorld^ ht}:^iaftSi'Wotild ftee^ 

Must as entitdy cut cyff'thael^' > 

As tbejr ffho only hmiiiea dleMe^ ' 

Do from the world retire. 
This itafl niy ^or^ tliis' my groiis miitab^ 
Myself a demy-votary to niakcL 
Thus with SapphirAj and her husb^nd*s fate, 
(A fault which I like them am taught too late) 
For all that I gave up, I nothing gain, 
And perish for the part which I retain. 

VIII. 

Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Muse, 
The court, and better king, f accuse ; 
The heaven under which I live is fair ; 
The fertile soil will a full harvest bear; 
Thine, thine is all the barrenness ; if thou 
Mak'st me sit still and sing, when I should plough $ 

I. 2 
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When I but thinks how many a tMBous year 

Our patient soVreign did attend 

His long misfortunes fatal end ; 
How chearfully^ and how exempt from fear^ 
On the Great Sorereign^s will he did depend^ 
I ought to be accurst, if I refuse 
To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muse ! 
Kings have long hands (th^ say) and though I be 
So distant, they may readi at length to me. 

However, of all princes, thou 
Should*st not reproach rewards for being small or 

slow; 
Thou, who rewardest but with popular breathy 

And that too after death. 
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DIALOGUE lit 

ON THE AGE OF QUEEN ELlZAVBXfik 



MR. DIGBY, Dft. ARBUTFlNOT, 
^R. ADDISON. 



1 



T hajpfpenedy in the rammer cS the y^w* 
1716^ that Dr^ Arbuthnot axHl Mr. Afmisov 
had occasion to take a journey together iiit6 
fFarwickskire. Mr. Digby^ who had reeeiTed 
antell^ence of their motions, and was then sit 
ColeshUly contrived to give them the meeting 
at Warwick i where they intended to pass a 
day car two, in visiting the curiosities of Ulaat 
fine town, and the more remarkable of those 
remains of antiquity that are to be seen in its 
neighbourhood. These were matter of high 
entertainment to all of them ; to Dr. Arbuth- 
VOT, ibr the plealsure of recollecting the an- 
cient times; to Mr. Ajddimk, on account of 
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PxALOGOB some political reflexions^ he wa$ fond of indulg* 
ing on such occasions; and to Mn Digbt^ 
from an insenupus curiofiity^ and the lore of 
seeing and observing whatever Was most re* 
inarkable^ whether in the past ages, or the 

Amongst other things that amused them, 
they were much taken with the great church 
at fFarwieh They entertained . theoiselv^ 
with the several histories, which it's many old 
monuments recalled to their memory K The 
femous inscription of Sir Fui^k Grevil occa-t 
sioned some reflexions; especially to Mr, 
DiGBY, who had used to be much affected with 
the &me and fortunes of the accomplished Sir 
Philip Sidney. The glory of the house of 
Warwick was, also, an ample field of medi^ 
tation. But what chanced to take their atten* 
tion most, was the monument of the great ead 
of Leicester. It recorded his titles at full 
length, and was, besides, richly decorated with 
sculpture, displaying the various ensigns and 
trophies of his greatness. The pride of this 
minister hadjieter appeared to. them socon^ 
spicuous, as in the legends and ornaments of 

^ For the account of these Monvments, and of KmeU 
wofih'Castle, see the pbns and descriptions of Dugdali. 
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liis f omb-^one ; which had not only outlived t^TjOow* 
his family, but seemed to assure itself of im* 
mortality, by taking refuge, as it were, at the 
ibot of the altar. 

These funeral honours engaged them in some 
common reflexions on the folly of such expe- 
dients to perpetuate human grandeur ; but at 
the same time, as is the usual effect of these 
things, struck their imaginations very strongly. 
They readily apprehended what must have been 
the state of this mighty favourite in his life^ 
time, from what they saw of it in this proud 
memorial, which continued in a manner to in- 
fiult posterity so many years after his death. 
But understanding that the fragments at least 
of his supreme glory, when it was flourishing 
at its height, were still to be seen at Kenel- 
WORTH, which they knew could be at no great 
distance, they resolved to visit them the next 
day, and indulge to the utmost the several re^ 
flexions which such scenes are apt to inspire* 
On enquiry, they found it was not more than 
five or six miles to the castle ; so that, by start<* 
ing early in the morning, they might easily re- 
turn to dinner at IVarwich They kept to 
their appointment so well, that they got to 
Kw^lworth ingocKltime^ and had even two 
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IhALOGVE or three hours on their hiutids to epend^ in tAmg 
an exact view of the plaee. 

It \tas luckily one of those fine days, which 
our travellers would most have wished for, and 
which indeed are most agreeable in this season. 
It was clear enough to afford a distinct prospect 
of the country, and to set the objects, they 
wanted to take a view of, in a good light; and 
yet was so conveniently clouded as to check the 
heat of the sun, and make the exercise of walk** 
ing, of which they were likely to have a good 
deal, perfectly easy to them. 

When they alighted from the coach, the first 
object that presented itself was the principal 
Gate-way of the Castle. It had been converted 
into a farm-house, and was indeed the only 
part of these vast ruins that was inhabited. On 
their entrance into the inner-court, they were 
struck with the sight of many mouldering 
towers, which preseiTed a sort of magnificence 
even in their ruiiis. They amused themselvei^ 
with observing the vast compass of the whole, 
with marking the uses, and tracing the dimen^ 
aions, of the several parts. All Which it was 
easy for them to do, by the very distinct tracea^ 
th^t remained of them, and especially by meaiita 
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rf DuC0ALd*$'pIan& md descriptions, wkich DtAio^o^ 
tfeiey had taken care to consult. 

After ramMing about fot* some time, they 
clambered up a heap of rttins, which lay on the 
west side the court: and thence came to a 
broken tower, which, when they had mounted 
tome stepd, Jed them out into a path-way on 
the tops of the walls. Frotti this eminence they 
had a very distinct view of the several parts 
they had before contemplated ; of the gardens 
on tte north^Bide; of the winding meadow that 
MCompassed the walls of the castle, on the 
west and south; and had, besides, the com* 
mand of th^ country round about them for 
many miles* ^ The prospect of so many antique 
tzywers felling into rubbish, contrasted to the 
various beauties of the landscape, struck them 
with admiration, and kept them silent for some 
time* 

At length recovering himself, I perceive, said 
Pr. Arbuthkot, we are all of us not a little 
affected with the sight of these ruins. They 
evetx create a melancholy in me; and yet a 
melancholy of so delightfol a kind, that I would 
not exchange it, methinks, for any brisker sen- 
«ation. The experience of this effect hath often 
Icfimcto enquire, how it is tfiat the mind. 
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piALOQOB even while it laments, finds so great a pleasure 
in visiting these scenes of desolation* Is it, 
c6ntinued lie, from the pure love of antiquity, 
and the amusing train of reflexions into which 
such remains of anqient magnificence naturally 
lead ns ? 

I know not, returned Mr. Addison, what 
pain it may give you to contemplate these 
triumphs of time and fortune. For my part, I 
fi;n not sensible of the mixt sensation you speak 
of. I feel a pleasure indeed ; but it is sincere, 
and, as I conceive, may be easily accounted 
for, Tis nothing more, I believe^ than a fic- 
tion of the imagination, which makes me think 
I am taking a revenge on the once prosperous 
and overshadowing height, f rjeumbrans fas^ 
TIGIUM, as somebody expresses it, of inordi^ 
nate Greatness. It is certain, continued be, 
this theatre of a great statesman's pride, the de^ 
light of many of our princes, and which boasts 
of having given entertainment to one of them 
in a manner so splendid, as to claim a rement* 
bi;ance, even in the annals of our country, would 
, now, in its present state, administer ample 
matter for much insulting reflexion. 

^* Where, one might ask, are the tilts and 
tpumaipents^ the princely shows and sports. 
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whidi were once so proudly celebrated .wiAih oialooc* 
tiiiese walls ? Where are the pageants, the 
studied devices and emblems of dirious inven- 
tion, that set the court at a gaze, and even 
transported the high soul of our Elizabeth ? 
Where now, pursued he, (pointing to €hat 
which was' formerly a canal, but at present iti 
only a meadow with a small rivulet running 
through it) where is the floating island, the 
Maze of torches that eclipsed the day, the lady 
of the lake, the silken nymphs her attendants, 
with all the other fantastic exhibitions surpassing 
even the whimsies of the wildest romance ? What 
now is become of the revelry of feasting? of 
the minstrelsy, that took the ear so delightfully 
as it babbled aloi^ the valley, or floated on the 
surface of this lake? See there the smokeless 
kitchens, stretching to ' a length that mightr 
give room for the sacrifice of a hecatomb ; the 
vaulted hall, which mirth and jollity have, set 
so often in^ an uproar $ the rooms of state, : and 
the presence-chamber ; what are they now but 
void and tenantless ruins, clasped with ivy, 
open to wind and weather, and representing 
to the eye nothing but the ribs and carcase^ as 
it w^ie, of their former state ? And see, said 
h% that proud gate^way, once the mansion of 
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V 

DiAigcuR a \i|w4y; porter if, wW, pai^takii^of the pricfe 
of his lord, made the crowds wait, ajid re&Mcid 
admittance, perhaps, to nobles wbotn fear of 
interest drew to these walls, to pay their, ho^ 
mage to their master : ,see it now the r^d^mce 
of a poor tenant, who tiiinis th^ key thutto kt 
himself out to his daily labour, to tdm^ him to- 
ft short meal, and secure his nightly plumbers. 
Yet, in this huml^le state, it hath ha(d the 
fortune to outlive the glory of the rest, wd 

M Ttk^ spes^er'a idea of Lprd LsiccsTtft^s porter agiiecii» 
vrith the character he suetained on the queea*s reception 
at Kenelworth ; a3 we 6nd it described in a paper of good 
authority written at that time. ^' Here a ported/ tall of 
person, big of Hmbs, stark of countenance — with club 
itfidlk^sof quantl^accordijfig; hi 91 rough speech, i^l of 
|)a8^loh in xMxe, xi^ile ^que^came wkhin his watd, 
burst out in a great pang^. of pnpatieDoe to see ^uch un^^ 
couth trudging to and fi:o, such riding in and out> with 
such din and noise of talk, within his charge } whereof he 
never saw the l&e, nor had ftny warning once, ne yet 
eodd mske to hkne^fauD^ cause of tb^ tnatter. At l2tst> 
v^n /better view v^i advertiieiiieDttt, he prodaiiki^ op^ 
gates and free passa^ to aU^ jiiel^sOTer hiselub, l^sld^^ 
his office and all« and on his kpees humbly prays pprdoa 
of his ignorance and impatience. Which her highness 
grafttoosly granting, ^c.'* — ' 

A tetter from an attandai^ ki court to 4us friend a 
chizeo wd naeisbant «f i^nl^. JKromtlie court, 
at fVorceiter, % Augwt 1575. 
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tiath^en drawn to itself the whole of that littie ^^'^jjj^ 
HOfee^asKl coedit which time hath continued to 
/tht8.!once:poi»pottsbuilding« For, while. thb 
CMtki itadf is crumblod into shapeless ruinSj 
and is prophkned^ as we there see, by theivilest 
TDseSj this tmt^fcork of greatness is left entire^ 
sheltered and doBed in from bird and beast^ 
a3)d.ev«[i''affiDvds some decent room in which 
the human face divme is aotashanptod to shew 
itself-" 

') \ 
While Mr. Abdison went on in this vdi% 
ius two friends stood looking on each other ; 
as not concexring what mi^t be the cause of 
his expressing himself with a vdhemenoe, m 
uneemmon, and not suited to his nabired t&xtf 
per. When the fit was over, I confais, said 
Dn AnBUtuKOT, this is no bad topic for a 
moroifet to dedaim upon. And, thougii it te 
a trite one, we know how capable it is of being 
adorned by him who^ on a late occasion^ coidd 
neditete so finely on the Tombs at Wkstmin-^ 
iTSR \ But surdy, proceeded he, you warm 
3rour8elf in this contemplation, b^ond what 
the subject requires of you. The vaniiQr of 
human greatirass is seen in so many instances, 
^at I wonder to hear yoa harangue on this with 

^ la the fiist vokune of the Sfbctator. 
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^"^"^ so peculiar an exultation. There is no trairel-* 
ling ten miles together in any part of theki^ 
dom without stumbling on some ruiii> which^ 
though perhaps not so considerable as this be^ 
fore us, would furnish occasion, however, for 
the same reflexions. There would be no end of 
rn^ralizing over every broken tower, or shat^ 
tered' febric, which calls to mind the shcnrt^ 
Kved glories of our ancestors. 

True, said Mr. Addison ; and, if the short 
continuance of these glories were the only cir- 
cumstance, I might well have spared the exul* 
tation, you speak of, in this triumph over the 
shattered remnants of Kenelwortk. But there 
is something else that fires me on the occasion. 
it brings to mind the fraud, the rapine, the 
insolence, oi Jij^ potent minister, who vainly 
thought to immortalize his ill-gotten glory by 
this prbud monument. Nay, further, it awa- 
kens an indignation against the prosperous 
tyranny of those wretched times, and creates a 
generous pleasure in reflecting on the happiness 
we aijoy under a juster and more equal govern-* 
ment. Believe me, I never see the remains of 
that greatness which fu*ose in the past ages on the 
ruins of public freedom and private property, 
but I congratulate with myself on living at a 
time, when the meanest subject is. as free and 
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ihdejiend^nt ks those it)yal iilinions; and when DiAi^ot. 
Ms property", whateVet* it be, is as secure from \ 

oppresision, as that of the first niinidtei*. And 
I orni this bongt*atubtion is Hot thele^s siticctei 
for consifiterin^ that the instance belbre us i» 
taken from the reign of the virgin <j[Utetl, which 
it hath been the fashion to cry up above that 
<^f any othei* of 6ut princes K I desire no othef 
Confutation of so strange Unthankful a prefe- 
fence, thdn the sight of this vast castte, to- 
gether with the recollection of those- me^tl^ by 
which its master arrived at his enormous gtekt^ 
ness. 

Your indignatioh theii, rejplied Dr.* Aiiftu^H- 
NOT, is not so much of the- moral, as political 
kind ^. But is not the conclusion a little too 

> The £eU*ti6us Mat, tbsii wad afterwards fnad^ of thii 
humour of magnifyuig the cbaractser of £lizabsth, ma; 
be seen in the Crafttman and Remarks on the History of 
England* 

k What tlie poiiiical chaiacter of Mr. Addison wa^, 
inay be seen trdra his fVhig-examiner. This amiable mail 
t^as keeh and even (Siustic oh subjects^ where his paHy> 
Cbat is, civil 6berty^ was concemedi Nor let ijt be any 
objection to the character I malp him sustain in this 
Dialogue, that he treats Elizabeth's government with 
respect ia the Freeholder. He had then the people %o 
cajole, whd were taught to reverence her memory. Heis^ 
here, addr^sdng himself, in private, to his fiiends^ 

VOL. III. M 
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ihAMGHs hr^A wfeeni from th^ instance of one over^ 
gf^rni JKVOwite^ you mfef tjbe g^epalmfeUcUy 
ofthetifna^ in whi^ihi^flQumhed? Ii^i>ot,. 
I fi»9iit^ you, meofthfisfi uoc^tli^gaJd^l. m?n who 
forget ^ Uessb^ they ?i^Qy uncle? % prince 
of more justice and jpoderation tbnn qfie^n 
Elizawtsi, and under a better oonstitution of ^ 
gov^mHeftt iks^ prevailed ii^ the dajs of our 
fb^&tliem* Y^ getting SNside soipQ particular 
di^on^iif^ of that mig». (of which^ let the 
tyranny of Leicester y if you will, be one), I 
s§e not but the a^npwledged virtues of diat 
princfess, and the wisdom .of her governmental 
may be a proper foundation for all the honours^^ 
that posterity haT# c^v^r p^id to her.. 

Wepe I eve0 dispoi^dt^ agree wiA you, re- 
turned Mr. Addison, I should not have the 
}e$8 reauson for tnumphing, as^ I doi, on thsr 
pi«sent rtateof otir goi^rnment. For, if such 
abuses could creep in, and be sufi^d for so 
many years under so great a princess, what wa* 
there not to fear (as what, indeed, did not th^ 
sul^ect actually feel) under son^ of her sue^ 
cessors? But, to. speak mj liiind flrankly, I. 
see no sufficient grounds Ibr the excessive pre^ 
judioe, that bath somehow tsjcen place, in fa- 
vour of the aoJUDEN rbigNj^ as it is called, of 
EuzABflfiH. I fiiMi neither Hm wisd9in» uor 
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the virtue in it, thift can eiititle it toT ft pMfef^ ^""u^ 
ence before all other ages. 

Oa the eontrarjr^ tuldi Dr. AHdUTHKOr, I 
never contemplate the monnments of that time^ . 
witiabiit a silent admiration of the virtues that 
sdorned it* Heroes anid sages efowd in upon 
my meoioiy . Nay, the very people were of a 
character above what we are acquainted with in 
oar days. I could almost iancy, the soil itself 
wore another face, and, as you poets imagine 
on some occasions, that our ancestors lived 
tinder a brighter sun and happier climate than 
we (^m boast of. 

To be sure ! said Mr. Addison, smiling : or, 
why not affirm, in the proper language of ro* 
mance, that the women of those days were all 
chaste^ and the men valiant ? But cannot you 
suspect at least that there i9 some enchantment 
in the case, and that your love of antiquity 
may possibly operate in more instances than 
those of your fevourite Cheeks and Romans ? > 
Tell me honestly, pursued he, bath not this 
distance of a century and a half a little irnposed 
upon y6u ? Do not these broken towers, which 
moved you just now to so compas&ionate a )a^ 
nictation over them, dispose you to a greater 
M 2 
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9^^^ fpnicUies^ for the times in whtdb they aia^ tludt 
can bemirlyjustined ?. •; - . 

; I will not 4e^y^ i^etorned Dr. Arbutkkot, 
bat we ai^ often very genorDU^ to the pasbtimes, 
and: unjust enough ^toilAlfipreaeQt But i 'think 
^here is little of this itj^iion ia the caisQ before 
ijs. And, since youi^^l my attention: to these 
lioble ruins, let me owa to you, that they do 
indeed excite in me a veneration for the times 
of which they present s6 striking a memorial. 
But surely not without reason. For there is 
scarce an object in view, that doth not revive 
the memory of some distinguirfiing character 
of that age, which may justify sych vene* 
ration.. 

Alasl interrupted Mr. Addison, and what 
can these objects call to mind but the memory 
of barbarous manners and a despotic govern-: 
ment? 

For the government, replied Dr. Arbuth- 
NOT, I do not well conceive how any conclusion 
about that can be drawn irom this fabric. The 
MANNER!^ I vsras thinking of; and I see them 
strongly expressed in many parts *of it. But 
whether barbarous or not, I could almost tak^ 
upon me to dispute with you. And why, 'in- 
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deed, since you allawed yonrself to.deelainiton i>*^^* . 
tiie'vrces^ so apparent, as you suppose^ m this* 
monnment' of antiquity, may not I have leave, 
ta oon»der it in anc^her point of- view, iaiK^ 
present to you the virtues which> to! ifcy ey^ at 
leasts are full as discernible? 

You cannot, continued he, turn youp eyes oa 
any part of these ruins^ without encounterii^ 
some memorial of the virtue, industry, or in- 
genuity^ of our ancestors. 
« 

Look there, said he, on that fine room 
{pointing to 'the hall, that lay just beneath 
them) ; and tell me if you can help respecting 
the HOSPriALiTY which so much distinguished 
the palaces of the great in those simpler ages. 
You gave an invidious turn to this circumstpnce 
Tvhen you chose to consider it only in the light 
of wasteful expence and prodigality/ But no 
virtue is privileged from an ill name. And, on 
second thoughts, I persuade myself, it will ap- 
pear you have injured this, by so uncandid an 
appellation. Can it deserve this censure, that 
Uie lord of this |H*incely castle threw open his 
doors and spread his^table for the reception, irf 
his friends, his followers, and even for- the 
royal entertainment of his sovereign ? Is any 
expence morp^ prPP^Ji; tfe^ W >P^fi^^ 
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TMJi^ condliate^ frieiMlships^ spread tise mteresiB of 
BOcietjy and knit maiddud together by a gene- 
rou8 communication in these advantages oi 
wealth and fortune ? The arts of a jnefined ser 
qutstered kauiy ivere then unknown. The 
same bell^ that called the great man to hia 
table^ invited the neigUbourhood all around^ 
and proolakned a holiday to tioie whole conn- 
^». Who does not ietl ttie deeonioip 
and • understand the beneOts of this n»ignifi« 
caice ? The pre-eminence of rank and fortune 
was nobly sustained : the subordination of so- 
ciety preserved : and yet the envy, that is^so 
ipt to attend the great, hapfiily avoided. Henoe^ 

^ 1 JUiQiaa etfTegb^^ this u$e of the Taible prettily-** 

WAIAS MESITHN TPAnEZA.N^ "Epwl^j, C. 27. 

xn Besides this sort of hospitality^ there was another stiQ 
inore^ noble and disinterested, which distinguished the 
early times> especially the purer ages of chivalry, tt was 
Cwtooiary^ it eaegng^ to the gi«at latiB to fixi up n&LnEtt 
on the TQO& aad battksnents of their castles 1^ a signal of 
hospitality to all adventurers and Jioble juissengers. 
** Adoncques etoit une coustume en la Gr^nt Bretagne 
(says the author of the old romance, called Perceforest) 
at f ut tant que charity regna illecque, tons gentife honunes 
et noUes dames faisoient mettre an plus hauk de leur 
^ hoatol uog heauhne, en signs que tcua geutib horatn^es et 
^BtiQes femmes trespassans ks ch^mjns^ entrpssent har-^ 
dyement eu leur hostel comma eu leur propre ; car leurs 
biens estoient davantage h tous nobles h'oinmes' et femmes 
trespassatos le royaulme." Vol, iii, fcl.'ioa. 
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i«^ ffigttgwl tile k>ve^. as w^l as c<hMn^^4^ 
the touieitBitiDn^ of the pteple^ Iii^; th^ mesm 
ttiM> rural iid(istryfioMrt$hed: private Jluicury 
H^u diMMimged : and ito hoth wliya that fru^ 
gil Maplidty of irfe^ our coun^a giwejuid 
ornament ib thoie dayi^ was piiesirwd taoA pr#4 
moted. 

It wottM spoil yoiiir j)aiiegyri^ I doubt;^ said 
Mu Ai^MaoN/ to observe the fectious use, that 
¥ma nsadbfeof thU magBificencei and the tendeacj 
it had to support the pride and insolence of the 
<3id oobiKty. The interest of the great, I am 
afraid, was but another name for the ^aveiy of 
-diepeopie». 

n This is not said without authority : '' Give me leave^ 
'' says one> to hold this paradox^ that the tinglish wek« 
'* never more idle, never more ignorant in manual itfti, 
** never more &ctious in following the parties of princes 
'' at their iaudknds, newer mortbasie {m I may say) tren-> 
^' Cher Alaves> ^thaa in that sige, wherein great men kept 
. '' open, houses for all comers and goers : and that in our 
" age, wherein we have better learned each msln to live of 
'^ his own, and great men keep not such troops of iiSe 
*^ servants, not only the English are become very indus- 
'^' trious and ikifol In maimal sots, but also the tyranny 
'^ of lords and gentleflaeiiiBalbMed, whereby they nourished 
*' private dissensions and^il Wai^, witii the destruction 
•* of t&e common peo^."* Ftwjis Motteoir^s UMerwry, 
Kartni. Ch.T. 
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UfAtp^oB T^eeity Dr. Arbuthnot said, in a diflfereni 
light ; and so did our princes thetnselyes, who 
could not but be well acquainted with the pro-r 
i^efieicts of that interest. Tbeyloonsidered. 
the weight of the nobility, as a counterpoise to 
their own sovereignty^ It was on .thii account 
Ihey had used all means to lessen their influ* 
ence. But the consequence was besid^ their 
expectation. The authority of the crown fell 
with it: and, which was still less expected by 
})olitical men, the liberty of the jjec^le, after 
it had wantoned for a time, sunk under the ge- 
neral oppression. It was then discovered, but 
a little of the latest, that public freedom throve 
best, when it wound itself about the stock of 
the ancient nobility. In truth, it was the de^ 
iect, not the excess, of patrician influence, that 
.made way for the miseries of the next cen- 
tury, 

You see then it is not without cause that I 
lay a stress, even in a political view, on this 
popular hospitality of the gre€\t in the former 
ages^ 

o Dr. Arbuthkot, too^ has his authority. A &Daous 

politician oi the last century expresseth himself ^o-much 

•the same purpose^ after his manner : " Henceforth^ says 

he^ [that is, after the statutes against retsdners in Hbv^ 

YU's reign] the country lives^ and great tahlss of Ui^ nor. 
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. But, lest yqj think I sit l^oo long at th^ ^'""JJ]^ 
table, kt us go on to the tiltyard, wliich lies 
just before us ; that 3chool of foj-titude and ho- 
pour to our generous forefathers, A youngei: 
fancy, than mine, would be apt to kindle. at 
the sight. And our sprightlier friend here, I 
dare say^ has already taken fire at the remem- 
brance of the gallant exercises, which were ce* 
lebrated in that quarter. 

Mr, OiGBY owned, he had a secret venera* 
tion for the manly games of that time, which 
he had seen so triumphantly set forth in the 
old poets and romancer?. 

Right, said Mr. Addison ; it is precisely in 
that circumstance that the enchantment con- 
sists. Some of our best wits have taken a deal 
of idle pains to ennoble a very barbarous 
entertainment, and recommend it to us under 
the specious' name of gallantry and honour. 
But Mr. DiQBy sees thrgugh the cheat. Not 

Isility^ wliich no longer nourished veins that would bleed 
for them, were fruitiesa and loathsome tilt they changed 
the aar> and of priJ!lce9 became courHet^'; where their re- 
venues * never to faaye been exhausted by beef and mutton, 
were.forund wtrr<;^; , wihenee followed racking of rents, 
und^. atlength^ sale of l^ds." Sxn James HAKiiiN6TON*i> 
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i^iALoouE that I doubt, continued he, but the Doctor, 
now he is in the vein of panegyric, wHl lay a 
mighty stress on these barbarities ; and perhaps 
compare them with the exercises in the Roman 
Circus, or the Olympic Barriers. 

And why not ? interrupted Dr. Arbuthnot. 
The tendency of all three was the same ; to in- 
vigorate the faculties both of mind and body ; 
to give strength, grace, and dexterity, to the 
limbs ; and fire the mind with a generous 
emulation of the manly and martial virtues. 

Why truly, said Mr. Addison, I shall not 
deny that all three, as you observe, were much 
of the same merit. And, now your hand is in 
' for this sort of encomium, do not forget to ce- 

lebrate the sublime taste of our forefathers for 
bear-baiting V, as well as tilting ; and tell us 

P True it is, that this divertiseineiit of bear-baiting was 
not altogether unknown in the age of Elizabeth, and, 
as it seem^th, not much misliked of master Stow him- 
ceUr who hath very grapbicaHy deschbed it. He is peak- 
ing of the Dim»^ «(nbas8ador*i feoeptton and ^eutertain- 
ment at Greemoich in 1586i ** At the better sort, saidi 
be, had their convenient disports, so mtsfe not the onii* 
nary people excluded from competent pleasote. For, upon 
a green, very spacious and laig^ where thoosands might 
stand and behold with good coAteatneiit, Ih^ b«a«« 
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too, how glonoosly tih^ mob of those days, as ^^JJ^"* 
wdl as their betters, used to belabour oqe 
another/ 

I confess, said Dr. Arsuthnot, the softness 
of our manners makes it difficult to speak on 
this subject without incurring the ridicule, you 
appear so willing to employ against me. But 
you must not think to discredit these gymnas- 
tics by a little raillery, which has its founda- 
tion only in modem prejudices. For it is no 

BAITING and bull-baiting (tempei-ed with other merry 
disports) were exhibited ; whereat it cannot be spoken of 
wlmt pleasure the people took. 

For it was a sport alone^ of these beasts^ continueth 
the historian, to see the bear with his pink-eyes leering - 
after his enemies 9 the nimbleness and wait of the dog to 
take his advantage 5 and the force and experience of the 
bear again to aroid the assaults 5 if he were bitten in one 
pbce^ how he would pinch in agaother to get free j and if 
he were onc^ taken, then what shift with biting, clawing, 
ro^xuig,iuggmg, grasping, tumbling, and tosedng, bewouid 
work to wind himself away 5 and, when he waH loose, to 
«hake his ears with the blood and slaver about his phis* 
nomy, was a pittance of good relief. The like pastime 
also of the bull. — ^And now the day being far spent, and 
tlie sun in Ins declination, the en^Missador withdrew to 
bis lodging by barge to Crosb¥'$ i^lace ;,>where, no doubt, 

THIS DAY*8 SOLEMNITY WAS THOUGHT UPON AND TAI^KEP 

Of,"— p. 15«, 
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puLOGvt. secret that the gravest and poUtest men of an- 
tiquity were of my mind. You will hardly 
suspect Plato of incivility, either in his. notions 
or manners. And need I remind you how much 
he insists on the gymnastic disciphne ; without 
which he could not have formed^ or at least 
have supported^ bis Republic ? 

It was upon this principle, I suppose then, 
$aid Mr. Digby, or perhaps in imitation of bis 
Groecian master, that our Milton laid so great 
a stress on this discipline in his tractate of 
iipucATioN. Apd before him, in the very tim^ 
you speak of, Ascham, I observe, took no 
small pains to much th^ same purpose in his 

TOXOPHII^US, 

It is very clear, resumed Dr. Akbuthnot, 
from these instances, and many more that 
might be given, that the ancients were not sin- 
gular in their notions on this subject. But^ 
since you have drawn me into a grave defence 
of these exercises, let me further own to you 
that I think the Gothic Tilts and Tournaments 
exceeded^ both in use and elegance, even th^ 
GneBcian gymnastics^. They were a more 
direct image of war, than any of the games at 

^ See the ^narc^ar^M of Luciano. '^ ; 
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Olyifnpid. And if Jfewop^^could besobvlsh iJiAtocotf 
in hi^ piaises on th« Persian practice of -Wnt- 
ing, because it had- s6me t^eeemblance to th^ 
exercise of arms, what W) Ate he not have said 
of an institntion, which>teg all the formis of a 
real combat? -^^ ^ 

But there was an ^felegance, too, in the 
conduct of the tournament, that might recon- 
cile it even to modern delicacy. For, besides 
the splendor of the shew ; the dexterity, with 
which these exercises were performed ; and the 
fancy, that appeared in their accoutrement, 
dresses, and devices; the whole contest was 
ennobled with an air of gallantry, that must 
iave had a great effect in refining the manners 
of the combatants. AnTl yet this gallantry had 
no ill influence on morals ; for, as you insulted 
me just now, it was the odd humour of those 
days for the women to pride themselves in their 
chastity ^, as well as the men in their valour* 

^ If the reader be complaisant enough to admit the 
fact, it may be accounted for, on the ideas of chivalry, 
in the following manner. The knight forfeited all pre- 
tensions to the £eiTour of the ladies, if he foiled, in any 
degree, in the point of valour. And, reciprocally, the 
claim which the ladies had to prote^^tion and courtesy 
from the order of knights^ was founded singly in the repu- 
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^'^m!"* In abort, I. consider the Tmrnjay^ as the 
best sqhool of Civility a» well as heroiem* 
^' High-Greeted thoughts^ aeated in a heart of 
courtesy )" as an old writer' well expresses it^ 
was the proper chars^etet of .such aa bad been 
trained in this discipline. 

No wonder then^ pursued be, J:he poets and 
romance-writers took so much pains to immor* 
talize these trials of manhood. It was but 
what Pindar and Homer himself, those an* 
cient masters of romance^ had done before 
them. And how could it be otherwise ? The 
shew itself, as I said, had sometliing va^y taking 
in it; whilst every graceful attitude of perscnii 
with every generous movement of the mind^ 
afforded tlie finest materials for description* 

tation of chastity, which was the female point of hoia<Mi& 
""' Ce droit qoe ks dames avoient sur la chevalerie (sap 
M. DE LA CuRNB DE Ste Palaye) devoit ^tre conditionel) 
51 supposoit que leiir conduite et ieur reputation ne les 
rendoicnt point indignes de Tespece d*association qui lea 
umssozt k cet ordre uniqnaneut fondd sur Vhonneur. 

Par celle voye (says an old Frendi writer^ tbe chevalier 
OB LA TouA^ about the year 1^1) les bonnee se craignoi- 
ent et se tendent phis fermes de &ire choee dont eHes 
peussent perdre kur honneur et Ieur etat. Sk vautdrofe 
^ue ceUi temps fast revenu, carje peme qu^il if en serait pas 
tant de blastn^es comme il est i present. 

« Sir Philip Sydney. 
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And I wst even ready to believe, tkat what tte ih*jj6«p 
Iji^a? cewured in their writings, as fabei, incre- 
dible, and ftmtastic, was frequently butajurt 
copy of life, and that there was more of truAh 
and reality^ in their representations, than we 
are apt to imagine. Their notions of honour 
and gallantry were carried to an elevation % 

t What k hinted^ here, of the realitf of these repre* 
sentatioiiA, hath been lateljr shewn at large in a tearaed 
memdr on thb subject^ which the reader wUl find in the 
xxth Tom. of Hist, db l'Acad. des Inscriptions «* 
Belles Lbttrbs. 

u This leporeaentation of things in the ages of chivalry 
agrees with what we are told by the author of the memoir 
just cfnotedi " ht» piemi^res k^ons^*' (says he^ speaking 
of the manner in. which the youth were educated in the 
houses of the Greats which were properly the schoob mf 
those tiwies) '^ qu*on leur donnoit> r^ardoient princi^ 
paiement ramour de Dieu, et des dames, c'est^-dire, la 
fdmgion^ et la galaaterie. Mais autant la devotion qu'oa 
leur in^parcMt 6tott acccHnpagn^ de puerility et de siqier" 
stitions^ autant Famour des dames, qu*on leur reeomman- 
doil^ ^toit il rempH de raffinbment et de faxatismx. 
II sembfe qu'on ne pouvoit^ dans ces slides ignorans et 
groflssers^ printer aux hommes la religion sous une 
forme assea materielle pour la mettre k leur port^^ ni 
leur domter, en inline tems> une id^ de Tamour assez 
pure^ amez metaphysique> pour prevenir ks desordres et 
kfl tv^, dont etcnt capable une nation qui conserroit 
par-tout k caraclere impetueux qu'eUe montroit k la 
guerre." Tom. xx. p. 600. v 

One liee^ th^ the origin of that funous gallantry which 
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^ptAtoew tfrhidh, in these 4egenerate days^ hfotts th* 
, credit of their story ; just- as I have mfet with 
fiien that have doubted whether the virtues of 
the Reguli and the Scipios of ancient fame- 
were not the offspring of pure fancy. 

rilils through the olfl roiiian<jes. And; so long as thri re-» 
fitement and fanaticism, which the writer spesiks of, were 
kept in- fiiU vigour by the foi*ce of institution and the 
fashioa of the times, the morals of these enamoured 
luughts might, for any thing I know, be as pure as their 
apologist represents them. At tlie same time it must be 
confessed that this discipline was of a nature very likely to 
relax itself under another state of things, and certainly to 
be misconstrued by those who should come to look upod 
these pictures of a rifined and. spiritual j>a$sion, as incredible, 
and fantastic. And hence, no doubt, we are to accotmt 
for that censure which a famous writer, alnd one of XhA 
ornaments of Elizabeth's own age, passelh Qm the old 
bpoks of chivvy. His expression is downright, and some- 
what coarse. '' In our fathers time notliing was read but 
books of chivsdry, wherein a man by reading should be 
led to none other end, but only to mamldughier and bau- 
drije. If any man suppose they were good enough to pass 
the time withal], he is deceived. For surely vain words 
do work no small thing in vain, ignorant, and young 
minds, especially if they be given any thing thereunto oi 
their own nature." He adds, like a good Protestant^ 
'^ These books, as I have heard say, were made the most 
part in abbayes and monaaiteries ; a very likely and fit fruit 
of such an idle and blind kind of living.*' Praf, to As'^ 
Cham's Toxophilus, 1571. 

I thought it but just to set down this censure of Mr. 
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Nay now, t)r. AKBUTHNot, said Mr. Addi- Biawoiw, 
SON, you grow quite extravagant. What ycw^ 
who are ijsed to be so quipk at espying » all 
abuses in science, and defects in good taste, 
turn advocate for these fopperies ! Mr. Digby 
and I shall begin to think you banter us, in 
this apology for the ancient gymnastics, and 
are only preparing a chapter for the facetious 
memoii's^, ybu sometimes promise us. 

Nevermore in earnest, I assure you, replied 
the Doctor. I know what you have to object 
to these pictures of life and manners. But, if 
they will not bear examining as copies, they 
may deserve to be imitated as models. And 
their use, methinks, might atone for some de- 
fects in the article of probability. 

AscHAJtf over-against the candid representation of the 
French memorialist. — However, what is said of the influ- 
ence, which this ancient institution had on the character 
of his countrymen, is not to be disputed. ^' Les preceptes 
d*amaur repandoient dans le commerce des dames ces pon- 
fiiderations et ces egards respectueux, qui; n^ayant jamais 
€t€ effac^ de Tesprit des Francois, ont toujours fait un des 
caract^res distinctifs de n6tre nation/* 

^ Of ScRiBLERUs. See the vith chapter of that learned 
work. On the ancient Gymnastics. 

VOL. III. 1^ . ' 
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DuLOQVB For my part, I consider the legaidB of an- 
cient chivalry in a very serious lights 

As niches, filFd with statues to invite 
Young valours forth — * 

as Ben Jonson, a valorous hardy poet, and 
who, himself, would have made a good 
knight-errant, justly says of them. For, it is 
certain, they had this effect. The youth, in 
general, were fired with the love of martial ex- 
ercises. They were early formed to hahits of 
fatigue and enterprise. And, together with 
this warlike spirit, the profession of chivalry 
was favourable to every other virtue. Afia- 
bility, courtesy, generosity, veracity, these 
were the qualifications most pretended to by 
the men of arms, in the days of pure and un* 
corrupted chivalry. We do not perhaps, our- 
selves, know, at this distance of time, how 
much we are indebted to the force of this sin- 
gular institution. But this I may presume to 
say, that the men, among whom it arose and[ 
flourished most, had prodigious obligations to 
it. No policy, even of aur ancient legislator, 
could have contrived a better expedient to cul- 
tivate the manners and tame the spirits of a 



» Masotis, p. 181. WKAunr's editiott. 
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rude and ignorant people. I could almost x^'Aj^jj'ia 
fancy it providentially introduced among the 
northern nations, to break the fierceness of 
their natures^ and prevent that brutal savage- 
iiess and ferocity of character, which Inust 
otherwise have grown upon them in the darker 
ages. 

Nay, the generous sentiments, it inspired, 
perhaps contributed very much to awaken an 
emulation of a different kind ; and to bring on 
those days of light arid knowledge which have 
disposed us, somewhat unthankfully, to vilify 
and defame it. This is certain, that the first 
essays ef wit and poetry, those harbingers of 
^returning day to every species of good letters, - 
were made in the bosom of chivalry, and amidst 
the assemblies of noble dames, ^nd courteous 
knights. And we may even observe, that the 
best of our modem princes, such as have been 
most admired for their personal virtues, and 
have been most concerned in restoring all the 
arts of civility and politeness, have been passion- 
ately addicted to the feats of ancient prowess. 
In the number of these, need I remind you of 
the courts of Francis I, and Henry IV, to say 
nothing of our own Edwards and Henrys, 
and that mirrour of all their virtues in. one, 

N ft 
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Dialogue our renowned and almort romantic^ Euza- 

BETHy? 

But you think I push the argument too far. 
And less than this may dispose you to conceive 
with reverence of the scene before us^ whic^ 

y This romantic spirit of the Queen may be seen as Well 
in her amours, as military atchievements; '^ Ambiri,, coJj 
ob formam, et amoribus, etiam inclinartA Jam setate, vi- 
deri voltdt ; de tabulosis insulis per illam relaxationeto 
renovate* quasi memorii in quibus sauiTBs ac strenui 
HOMINES ERRABANT^ et AMOREs> foeditate omni prohibitft> 
generos^ per virt,utem exercebant." 

Thuani Hist tom.vi. p. 172. 
The observation of the gf eat historian is donlhihed 6y 
Francis Osborne^ Esq. who^ spcaldng of a edntfivancte 
of the Cecilian party to ruin the earl of £s8£X> hy giving 
him a rival in the 'gpod graces of the queen, observes — 
" But the whole result concluding in a duel, did rather in- 
flame than abate the former account she made of him : 
the opinion of a champion being more splendid (in the 
weak and romantic sense of women, that admit of nothing 
' fit to be made the object of a quarrel but themselves) ana 
. fiaur above that of a captain or general. So as Sir Edmund 
Gary, brother to the Lord Hunsdon, then chamberlain 
and near kinsman to the Queen, told me, that though slie 
^chid them both, nothing pleased her better than a conceit 
she had, that her beauty vf^a the subject of tltts quarrci, 
when^ God knows, it grew from the stock of hoDjOpr, of 
which then they were very tender." — ^Mem. pFJQ. Eliza- 
beth, p. 456. 

But nothing shew^ the romantic disp6sition of the 
j^ueen, and indeed of her times, more evidently than the 
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Huist'^ev^be regarcW as -a nursery of. brave p«kU)^iiT 
xpi^n^ a very seed-plot of warriws and heroes. ^ 
I xxmsider. the ^uccessps^ tjip barriers as pre- 
ludes tp future concjuests ,in ^e fiel^... And, as 
whimsioaji a figujne as a young tUtep ^y make, 
u> youjt pye^ who, will say that the virtue was 
BQt formed here^ that triumphed at Axeix, aud^ 
bledatZuTj^^Ejsf ? : , 

- We ^^11 very readily, i'eplied IVfr. AppispN> 
ackno;(^ledge the bravery and other virtues of 
theypupg hero, whp?e fortunes you hiujt atj.. 



TUUM»> iSB It was called 5 devised! and .perfonied .witJi 
gsekk. sdkuDifAy, in honour of the French aaaufiisai^xxen in 
1581. The contrivance was for four of her principal 
courtiers, under the quaint appellation of '^ four foster- 
children of desire," to besiege and carry, ^y dint of arms, 
« THE FOKTRESs OP Beauty j" intending, by this courtly 
senigma, nothing less^than Hie queen*s m^jesty^s own per- 
son. — The actors in thk famous triumph wenB) the Earl 
of Arxxnpsi., the Lord Windsor, Master Philip Sidney, 
and Master Fulk Grevil." And the whole was con- 
ducted so entirely in the spirit an<J language of knight er- 
rantry, that nothing in the Arcadia itself is more roman- 
tic. See the account at large in Stow's Continuation di- 
lIoLXKsuBD*s Chronicles, p. 1^16 — 13.^». ^ 
^ To see thedrift and prqpi;^tj of this tiiumph, it is tp 
be observed that the business which bought the French 
commissioners into England was, the great affiiir of the 
queen's. manage with the duke of Alan^on. 
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PiAWMitm H6 v^s^ ill ttuth, to speak the language df thit 
time, the very flower of kriighthood, and con- 
tributed more than any body el6e, by his pen, 
as well as sword, to throw a lustre on the pro- 
fession of chivalry. But the thing itself, how- 
eVer adorned by his wit and recommended by 
his manners, was barbarous ; the ofispring of 
Gothic fierceness ; and, shews the times, which 
favoured it so much, to have scarcely emerged 
from their original rudeness and brutality. 
You may celebrate, as loudly as you please, 
the deeds of these wonder-working knights, 
Alas, what affinity have such prodigies to our 
life s^d manners ? The old poet, you quoted 
just now with approbation, shall tell us the 
difference: 

These were bold stories of our Arthw^'s age; 
But here are other acts, another stage 
And scene appeara ; it is not since as then ; 
No giants, dwarfs, or monsters here, but mek^ 

Or, if you want a higher authority, we should 
^t, methinks, on such an occasion, forget the 
admirable CieavANTBg, whose ridicule hath 
brought eternal dishonour on the profession of 

knight-errantry. 

s Speeches at Fringe IJisiriiT's barrieiv. 
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With yoiir leave, interrapted l)r. Arbuth* Duioovb 
jiorr, I have reason to except against both your 
authorities. At best, they do but condemn the 
abuses of chivalry, and tlie madness of con^ 
tinning the old romantic spirit in times when, 
from a change of manners and policy, it was 
no longer in season. AdventuTes, we will say^ 
wei« of course to cease, when giants and mon- 
sters disappeared'. And yet have they, totally 
disappeared, and have giants and monsters 
been ho where heard of out of t^e castles and 
forests of our old romancers ? Tis odds, ngte- 
thinks, but, in the sense of Elizabeth's good 
subjects^ Philip II. might be a giant at least: 
and, without a little of this adventurous spirit; 
it may be a question whether all her enchan- 
ters, I mean her Burleiohs and Walsinghams, 
would hav€ proved a match for him. I men- 
tion this the rather to shew you, how little 
oUigation his countrymen have to your Cer- 
vantes for laughing away the remains of that 
prowess, which was the best support of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

As if, said Mr. Addison, the prowess of 
any people were only to be kept alive by their 
running mad. But let the case of the Spaniards 
be what it will, surely we, of jthis country, 
have tittle obligation to the spirit of chivalry, if 
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DiALoauB' it were 6nJy that it prbduced, or. encoiira^ed 
at least, and hath now entailed upon ui, the 
curse of duelling ;< which even yet domineers in 
the'fesbionable worldi in spite bf all that wit, 
and reason, and religion itself, have done ta 
subdule it. 'Tifi true, at-present^thia law of 
^raofi ' is. af^ealed to only in the case of. sdm© 
high point of nice « and mysterious bwiour.' 
Biitinthe happier days you celebrate, it was 
called in aid, on common occasions. Even 
questions of right andi property, jhou. know, 
were determined at the barriers*': and brute 
force was allowed the. most equitable, as well 
as shortest, way of deciding all disputes both 
concerning a mans estate arid honouri.' 

You might observe too, interposed Dr. Ar- 
puTHNOT, that this Avas the way in which those 
fiercer disputes concerning a mistress, or a 
kingdom, were frequently decided. And, if 
this sort of decision, in such cases, were still 

^ There was an instance of this kind; and perhaps the 
latest upon record in our history, in the 13th year of the 
queeii> when '' a. combat, was a|E)polnte(J to have been 
fought for a certain manor, and dems^in lands bdopging; 
thereto, in Kent:' The* matter was compromised 'ia the 
end. But not till after the usual forms had been observed; 
by the two parties : of which* we have a curiouii and ciiv 
eumstantial detail in Holinshed^s Chrcmicles, p. 1225, 
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in Use amotig Christian princes, you mightcall Duwow . 
it perhaps a barbarous custom : but would it 
be ever the worse, do you think, for their good 
subjects? 

Perhaps it would not, returned Mr. Addi-' 
soK, in'sothe instances. And yet will you af- 
firm, that those good subjects were in any en- 
viable situation, under their fighting masters ? 
After all, allowing you to put the besrt: con- 
struction you can on thesfe usages of our fore^ 
fethiers, 

*^ all we find 
Is, that they did their work and din'd," 

And though such feats may argue a sound ath- 
letic constitution, you must excuse me, if I am 
not forward to entertain any high notions of 
their civility. 

Their civility, said Dr. Arbuthnot, is ano- 
ther consideration. The hall and tilt-yard 
are certainly good proofs of what they are al- 
leged for, the hospitality and bravery of our 
ancestors. But it hath not been maintained, 
that these were their only virtues. On the- 
contrary, it seems to me, that every flower of 
l|iumanity, every elegance of art and geniusj^ 
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^*^jE"* wfag^cnltivated amongst them. For an instance, 
neekl we look any further than the lake, which 
ih the: flourishing times of this casde was so* 
famous^ and which we even now traop in the 
winding bed of thaj fine meadow ? 

: J do not understand you/ replied Mr. Ad- 
dison^ I can easily imagine what an embel- 
lishment that lake must have been to the castle; 
but am at a loss to conceive what flowers of 
wit and ingenuity, to use your own aenigmati- 
cal language, could be raised or so much as 
watered by it, 

An(| have you then, returned Dr. Arbuth- 
NOT, so soon forgotten the large description, 
you gave us just now, of the shows and pa- 
g^nts displayed on this lake? And can any 
thing better declare the art, invention, and in- 
genuity, of their conductors? Is not this canal 
as good a memorial of the ardour and success 
with which the finer exercises of the mind were 
pursued in that time, as the tilt-yard, we have 
now left, is of the address and dexterity shewn 
in those of the body r 

I remember, said Mr. Addison, that many 
of the shows, intended for the queen^s enter- 
tainment at this place, were exhibited on that 
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canaU But as to any art or l>eauty of <x>a- Pujooim 
trivance — 

*^ You *B^ none, I suppose.** 

Why truly none, resumed Mr, Addison. 
To me they seemed but well enough suited to 
the other barbarities of the time. " The Lady 
of the Lake and her train of Nereids,** was not 
that the principal ? And can it pass for any 
thing better than a jumble of Gof Ate romance 
and pagan fable ? a barbarous modem conceit^ 
varnished over with a little classical pedantry? 

And is that the best word you can ai&rd^ 
said th. Arbuthnot, to these ingenious de- 
vices ? The business was, to welcome the Queen 
to this palace, and at the same time to celebrate 
die honours of her government. And what 
more decent way of complimenting a great 
Prince, than through the veil of fiction? or 
what so elegant way of entertaining a learned 
Prince, as by working up that fiction out rf 
the old poetical story ? And if something of the 
Crolkic romance adhered to these classical fic- 
tions, it was not for any barbarous* pleasure, 
that was taken in this patchwork, but that the 
artisf found means to incorporate them with 
the highest grace and ingenuity. For what,. 
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Halpcv*; ii>^ojher words^' was the Lady of the Lake (tha 
particular that gives most offence to your deli- 
cacy)^ but the presiding nymph of the stream^ 
on which these shews were, presented^? And^ if 
the contrivance was to give us this nymph un- 
d^r.a name- that romance, bad mi^de familiar, 
wb^ was this but t^ing advantage of a popu^ 
lat prejudice to intmduce hi$ fiction with mor^ 
^ddr^s and prpbability ? 

. But see the propriety of the scene itself^ for 
the designer s purpose, and the exact decorum 
with which these fanciful personages were 
brought in upon it. It was not enough, that 
the pagan deities were summoned to pay their 
homage to the queen. They were the deiti^ 
of the fount and ocean, the Watery pymphs 
and demi*gods: and these were tp pl^y their 
part in their own element. fJould any prepa- 
ration be more artful for the panegyric designed 
on the nq^val glory of that reign ? Or, coqld 
any representation be more grateful tp the 
qi^een of the ocean, as Elizabeth was then 
called, than such as expressed her sovereignty 
in jthpse regions ? Hence the sea-^greeii ^e^ids, 
the Tritons, and Neptune himself, were the 
proper actors in tlie drama. \And the oppor- 
tujiity of this spacious lake gave the easiest in- 
troduction and most natural appearance to the 
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•whole scenery. Let me sidd too, in fdrth^i^ ^*lSf*^ 
fioHimfendation of the ta^te which was shewn in 
these agreeable fancies, that the attributes and 
dresses of the deities themselves were studied 
with care; and the most learned poets of the 
time employed to make thevd speak and act in 
character. So that an old ^reek or Roman 
might have applauded the contrivance, and 
have almost fancied himself assisting at a fe- 
ligious ceremony in his own country^ 

And, to shew you that all this propViety was 
intended by the designer himself, and not ima- 
gined at pleasure by his encomiast; I remem- 
ber, that when, some years after, the earf ctf 
Hertford had the honour to receive the queen 
^t his seat in Hampshire, because he had no 
such canal as this in readiness on the occasion, 
he set on avast number of hands to hollow a 
hason in his park for that purpose.* With s<) 
great diligence and so exact a decorum t^^ere 
4hese entertainments conducted ! - • 

Did not I tell you, interposed Mr. Addison, 
^addressing himself to Mr. Digby, to what an 
extravagance the Doctor s admiration of the an- 
cient times would garry him ? Could you have 
expected all this harangue on the art, elegance, 
and decorum of the princely PLE;\suREfi qf 
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DiALOQVB KBNELWottTH^? And must not it divert yoti 
to see the unformed geniUs of that age tricked' 
out in the graces of Roman or even Attic po- 
liteness } 



Mr. DiofrY acknowledged, it, was very ge- 
nerous in the Doctor to represent in so &ir a 
light the amusements of the ruder i^s. Bat 
I was thinking, said he, to what cause it could 
possibly be owing, that these pagan fencies had 
acquired so general a consideration in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

The general passion for these fancies, re- 
turned Dr. Arbuthnot, was a natural conse- 
quence of the revival of learning. The first 
books, that came into vogue, were the poets« 
And nothing could be more amusing to rude 
minds, just opeping to a taste of letters, than 
the fabulous story of the pagan gods, which is 
constantly interwoven in every piece of ancient 
poetry. Hence the imitative arts of sculpture^ 
paintings and poetry^ were immediately 6m- 
ployed in these pagan exhibitions. But this 
was not all. The first artists in every kind 

^ Alluding to a tracts so called^ by Gasooignx, an at« 
tendant on the court, and poet of that time^ who hath 
given us a narrative of the entertaimnents that passed on 
iti» occttrion at KtntXwurik. 
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were otitfdy; and it was but natural for tbcm ^u^ 
to act these fables over again on the very spot 
that had first produced them. These too were ^ 
the masters to the rest of Europe. So that 
fashion concurred with the other prejudices of 
the time, to recommend this practice to the 
learned. 

FrcHn the men of art and literature the enr 
thusiasm spead itself to the great ; whose sir- 
preme delight it was to see the wonders of the 
old poetical story brought forth, and realized, 
as it were, before them^* And what, in truth, 

c Hence then it is tbat a celebrated dramatic writer of 
tli06e days represents the entertainment of masks and 
sHOws^ as the highest indulgence that could be pro- 
vided for a luxurious and happy monarch. His words ar& 
these; 

'* Music and poetry are his delight. 

Therefore 1*11 have Italwm masques by night. 

Sweet speeches^ comedies^ and pleasing shows -, 

And in the day, when he shall walk abroad. 

Like Sylvaw Nymphs, my pages shafl be clad t 

My men, hke Satyrs, gras^g on the lawns. 

Shall mth their goat-feet dance the antic hay : 

Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian*s shape, 

.With hair, that gilds the water as it glides, 

Crownets of pearb about his naked arms. 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 

ShaU bathe him in a spring, and there hard-b)r 

One like Actaon, peeping through the gaoiv^ 
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^u!"^ cQuW they do better ? For, if I wei^ not a 
little afraid of your raillery^ I should desire to 
know what courtly amusements even of oiir 
time are comparable to the shows and masques^ 
which were the delight and improvement of 
the court of Elizabeth^ I say, the improve- 
vtent ; for, besides that these shows were not 
in the number of the iNERUDiTiE voluptates, 
SO' justly characteHzed and ccmdemned by a 
wise ancient, they were even highly useful and 
instructive. These devices, composed out erf 
tl^ poetical history, were not only the vehicles 
of compliment to- the great on certain solenm 
occasions, but of the soundest moral lessons, 
which were artfully thrown in, and recom- 
mended to tnem by the charip of poetry and 
numbers. Nay, some of these masques were 
moral dramas in form, where the virtues and 
vices were impersonated. We know the cast 
of their <:omposition by what we see of these 

Shall by the angry Goddess be transformed — 
Such things as these best please his Majesty." 

» Marlow*s Edward II. 

And how exactly this dramatist painted the himiour of 
the times^ we may see from the entertaimnent provided, 
not many years after, for the reception of King James at 
Althorp in Northamptonshire ; where this very design of 
Sylvan Nymphs, Satyrs, and Action, was executed in a 
xoaaque bjiB. Jonson. 
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fictbns in the next reign ; and liivd reditoii to DtAtoodl 
conodve of them with reverence when we find 
the names of Fletcher and Jonson ^ to gome 
of them. I say nothing of Jones and Lawesj 
though all the el^nce of their respective 9Tts 
was called in to assist the poet in the contri^ 
vance and execution of these entertainments^ 



And^ tibw th^ poets have ^Uen in my way, 
kt hie further observe, thitt the manifest supe- 
riority of thils dads of wfiteb in Elizabeth^s 
reign, and that of her imccessor, over all others 
who have succeeded to them, is, among other 
reasons, to be ascribed to the-taste which then 
{M'evailed foi* these moral representations. This 
taught thetn to animate and impersonate every 
thing. Rude minds, you will say, naturally 
give into this practice. Without doubt. But 
^rt aiid genius do not disdaih to cultivate and. 
improve it. Hence it is, that we find in the 
phraseology and mode of thinking of that time, 
And of that time only, thfe esseilce of the thiest 
and sublimest poetry. 

i Whom his friend Mr. Sx&DBir characterizeth in this 
manner^ 

'' Omnia carmina doctiis 
£t calles mythAn^ plasmata et historiam.*' 

Tit, of Hqv. p. 46C.. , 

VOL. ni* O 
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BiAjjMlOB Without (ioubt^ Mr. Amnsov md^ the jfoe^ 
try of that time in df a better taste than could 
well have been expected from ite barbariam in 
other instances. But such prodigies as Shake- 
SPEAR and Spenser would do great things in 
any age^ apd under every disadvantage* 

Most certainly they would, returned Dr. Ar- 
BUTHNOT, but not the things that you admire 
so much in these immortal writers. And, if 
you will excuse the intermixture of a little phi- 
losophy in these ramblings, I will attempt to 
account for it. 

There is, I think, in the revolutions of taste 
and. language, a certain point, which is more 
favourable to the purposes of poetry, than any 
other. It may be difficult to fix this point 
with exactness. But we shall hardly mistake 
in supposing it lies somewhere between the rude 
essays of uncorrected fancy, on the one hand, 
and the refinements of reason and science, on 
the other. 

And such appears to have been the condition 
of our language in the age of Elizabeth. It 
was pure, strong, and perspicuous, without 
afFectatibn. At the same time, the hi^ figu- 
rative manner, which fits a language so pecu- 
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liAriy &*• the uses of the poet,, had not yet beeii i>iAtocu« 
Controlled by the prosaic genius of philosophy - , 
iand logic. Indeed, this cliaractei^ had been 
struck so deeply into the English tongue, that 
it was not to be removed by any bcdinairy im- 
provemSnts in eithelrr the reason of which 
might be, the delight which was. taken by the 
English very early in their old finrsT£U£S and 
MORALrttES ; and the continuance of the same 
spirit in succeeding times^ by means of their 
MAsauEs and teivmphs. And something like 
this, I obsierve, laittended the progress of the 
CrreeAand Roman poetry ; whiich was the^rue^^ 
poetry, on the clown's maxim in Shakespear^ ^ 
because it was the most feigning ®. It had its 
rise, you know>' like ours, from religion : and 
pagan religion, of all others, was the properest 
to introduce and encourage a spirit of allegory 
and moral fiction. Hence we easily account 
for the allegoric cast of their old dramas, which 
have a great resemblance to our ancient mora- 
lities. Necessity is brought in as a person of 
the drama^ in one of ^^schylus's plays ; and 

« Sacrijices, ^says Plutarch, wUhoiit thorHsses and with' 
out.musiCf we haife kmwn: hut for poetry y without fable 
tmd wUhouiJletion, we know of no such tfung. 0vr<«( ^h 

De aud. pg€t. vol. ). p/ LCb 

O 2 
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piAUjouc Death in one of Euripides: to say tlothing of 
inany shadowy persons in the comedies of 
Aristophanes. The trtith is, the pagan re- 
ligion dejfied every thing, and delivered these 
deities into the hand of their painters, sculp-* 
tors^ and poets^ In like manner,- Christian su- 
perstition, or, if you will, modem barbarismy 
impersonated every thing ; and these persotis, in: 
proper form, subsisted for some time on the stage, 
and almost to our days, in the masques. Hence 
the picturesque style of our old poetry; which 
looks so fanciful in Spenser, and which Shake-' 
spear's genius hath carried to the utmost sub^ 
limity. , 

I will not deny, said Mr. AnmsoN^ but 
there may be something in this deduction of 
the causes, by which you account for the 
stren^h and grandeur of the English poetry^ 
unpolished as it still was in the hands of Eli- 
zabeth's great poets. But for the masques 
themselves-^ 

You for^t, I believe, owe, interrupted Dr. 
Arjbuthngt, which does your favourite poet^ 
Mii;roN, almost as much hon^ur^ as his Pa-^ 
radise Lost.-^BAt I have no mind to engage iA 
a further vindication of these fancies. I only 
conclude that the taste of theage, the state of 
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letters, the genius of tbe English tongue, ^*^^J^''* 
was such as gave a manliness to their oompo- 
sitious of all sorts, and even an elegance to 
those of the lifter forms, which we might do 
Well to emulate, and not deride, in this aera of 
politeness. 

But I am aware, as you say, I have been 
transported too far. My design wais only to 
hint to you, in opposition to your invective 
against the memory of the old times, awakened 
in us by the sight of this castle, that what 
you object to is capable of a much fairer in^ 
terpretation. You have a proof of it, in two 
or^hree instances; in their festivals, their es^ 
ercises,^ and their poetical fictions: or, to ex- 
press mysdf in the classical forms, you have 
seen by this view of their convivial,- gymnas- 
tic, and MUSICAL chamcter, that the times of 
Elizabeth may pass for golden, notwithstand- 
ing what a fondness for this age of ba^nnetal 
jnay incline us to represent it. 

In tHe mean time, these smaller matters 
have drawn me aside from my main purpose* 
What surprised me most, pursued he, was to 
hear you speak so slightly, I would not call it 
by a worse name, of the government of f)ti^ 
ji:ab|:th. Of the manners aiKd tastes of diiler-r 
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jhALodtjA eflt 9^y dffierept persong, a^Scording to their 
yieirg of things^ will judge very diflbrently. 
But plain fects speak so strongly in favour of 
ihe policy ci that reigQ^ and the superior ta* 
lente of the sovereign, that I could not buf 
take it for the wantonness of opposition in yoi) 
to espouse the contrary opinion. And, now I 
aim warmed by this slight skirmish, I am even 
bold enough to dare you to ^ defence of it ; if, 
indeed, you were serious in advancing that 
strange paradox. At }east, I could W)sh to 
. hear upon what grounds you would justify so 
severe an attack on the reverend administration 
of that reign, supported by the wisdom of such 
men as Cficix. and Wai^singham, upder the 
direction of so accomplished a prinoes& as oaf 
Elizabeth. Yoqr manner of defending evei^ 
the wrong side of the question will, at least, be 
entertaining. And, I think, I may answer fpr 
our young friend, that his puriosity ^ill lea4 
him to Join me iq this requ^t to you, 

Mr. Addison said. He did not expect to be 
(^lled to so severe j^p account for what had 
eik^aped hin^ on this siubject. But, though I 
was ever so willing^ continued he, to oblige 
you, this in no time or place for entering on 
such a controversy. We have not yet com* 
plefited the round of these buildings. And I 
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would fain, methinks, make the circuit of that P^Aiooim 
pleasant meadow. Besides its having been 
once, in another form, the scene of those shows 
you described so largely to us, it will deserve 
to be visited for the sake of the many fine view^i 
which, as we wind along it, we may prpmi^e 
to ourselves of these ruins. 

You forget my bad legs> said Dr. Arbuth* 
JJOT smiling; otherwise, I suppose, we can 
neither of us have any dislike to your proposal. 
But, as you please : let us descend from these 
heights. We may resiime the conversation, as 
we walk along : and especially, as you propos^e, 
wbw we get dov^n into t\^^ valley. 
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ON THE AGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



MRr PIGBY, J)R. ARBUTHNOT, 
MR. ADDISON. 



JLfUT do you consider, said MV- Addison^, 
as they descended into the valley, what an in-? 
yidious task ypu are going to impose upon nae? 
One cannot caU in question a common opinion 
in any indijBferent matter, without the appear- 
ance of some degree of perversepess. But to 
do it in a case of this importance, where the 
greatest authorities stand in the way, and the 
glory of ope of our princes is concerned, will, 
I doubt, be liable to the imputation of some- 
thing worse than singularity. For, besides 
that you will be apt to iipbrs^id me, ii^ the, 
words of the poet. 
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DiAioGUB Nullum memorabile nomen 

J^ceminea in poena est, nee habet victoria 
laudem, 

such a liberty of censure?i« usually taken for 
an argument, not of discourtesy or presump- 
tion only, but of ill-nature. At best, the at- 
tempt to arraign the virtues and government of 
Elizabeth will appear but like the idleness of 
the old sophists, who, you know, were never 
so well pleased as when they were controverting 
9ome acl^nowledged fact, or assaulting some 
established character. 

That censure might be just enough. Dr. Ar-» 
BUTHNOT said, of the old sophists, who had 
nothing in view but the credit of ^heir own 
skill in the arts of disputation. But i^ this 
friendly debate, which means nothing more 
tlian private amusement, I se? no colour for 
such apprehensions. 

r 

But what shall we say, int^rposecl Mr, A|»- 
pisoN, to another difficulty? The subject is 
very large ; and it seems qo ^sy matter to. nh 
duce it into any distinct ojder. Besides, my 
business is not so much to advance a^y things 
of my own, as to object tp what others have 
advanced concerning the fan^e aod^ virtues Qf 
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ISiaiZABBTH. And to this end^ I must desire Duloovb 
to know the particulars on which you are dise 
posed to lay the greatest stress, and indeed to 
have some plan of the subject delivered in to 
«ne, which may serve, as it were, for the ground- 
work of the whole conversation. 

I must nok presume, said Dr. Arbuthnot, 
to prescribe the order in which your attack on 
the great queen shall be conducted. The sub- 
ject, indeed^ is large. But this common route 
of history is well known to all of us. To that, 
then, you may well enough refer, without be* 
ing at the trouble, before you go to work, of 
laying four^lations. Or, if you will needs have 
a basis to build upon, what if I just run over 
the several circumstances which I conceive to 
make most for the credit of that reign? A 
sketch of this sort, I suppose, will answer all 
the ends of the plan, you seem to require of 
me. 

Mr. Addison agreed to this proposal j which 
he thought would be of use to shorten the de~ 
bate, or at least to render *he progress of it 
more clear and intelligible. 

In few words then, resumed Dr. Arbuth- 
NOT, the reasons, that have principally deter- 
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J>*i^^^ mined tiie to an admiration d the govcniliiieht 
and diameter of queen Elizabeth, aiie such sU 
these : " That she canie to the crowii with alt 
possible disadvantages ; which yet, by the pru-« 
dence and vigcJur of her counsels, she entirely 
overcame: that she triumphcfd over the greatest 
foreign and domestic dangers: that she humbled 
the most formidable power in Etttope by her 
arms ; and composed, of checked at least, by 
the firmness of her administration, two, the 
most implacable and fiery factions at home: 
that she kept down the rebellious spirit of Ire- 
land, and eluded the constant intrigues of her 
restless neighbours, the Scots : that she fixed 
our religious establishment on solid grounds i 
and countenanced, or rather conducted, the 
Protestant cause abroad t that she Ifnade her 
civil authority respected by her subjects ; and 
raised the military glory of the nation, both by 
sea and land, to the greatest height : that she 
employed the ablest servants, and enacted the 
wisest laws : by all which means it came to 
pass that she lived in a constant good unde^ 
standing with her parliaments, was idolized by 
her people, and admired and envied by all the 
rest of the world.'* 

Alas, said Mr. Addison, I shall never be 
able to follow you through all the particulars 
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of tkis encomium : and, to say the truth,^ it THkLoev^ 
1/^ould be to little purpose ; since the wisdom 
of her policy^ in all these instances of her go- 
vernment, can only be estimated from a care- 
ful perusal of the histories of that time ; too nu- 
merous and contradictory to be compared and 
' adjusted in this conversation. All I can do^ 
continued he, after taking a moment or two to 
recollect himself, is to abate the force of this 
panegyric by some general observations of the 
CIRCUMSTANCES and GENIUS of that time ; and 
then to consider the personal auAtiTiES of the 
queen, which are thought to reflect so great a 
lustre on her government. 

As you please. Dr.. Arbuthnot replied. 
We shall hardly lose ourselves in this beaten 
field of history. And, besides, as your under* 
taking is so adventurous, it is but reasonable 
you should have the choice of your own me^ 
thod. 

You are in the common opinion, I percats^ 
resumed Mr. Addison, that Euzabeth'^s go^ 
vernment was attended with all possible disad-* 
vantages. On the contrary, it appears to me 
that the security and even splendour of her 
reign is chiefly to be accounted for froqfi th^ 
fortunate circumstances of her situation. 
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Pu^os Of these flie nun, that demands onr notice^ 
is the great affiiir of rdigion. 

The principles of pROTEsrANHSBf had now 
for many years been workii^ among the people. 
They had grown to that head in the short reign 
of Edward VI. that the bloody severities of 
bis successor served only to exasperate the zeal, 
with which these principles had been embraced 
and promoted. Elizabeth, coming to the 
crown at this juncture, was determined, as wdl 
by interest as inclination, to take the side of 
the new religion. I say by interest, as well as 
inclination. And, I think, I have reason for 
the assertion. For though the persons in 
power, and the clergy throughout the king- 
dom, were generally professed papists ; yet 
they were most of them such as had conformed 
in king Edward's days, and were ncrt there- 
fore much to be feared for any tie, their pro- 
-fession could really have on dieir consciences. 
Whereas, on the other hand, it was easy to 
see, from many symptoms, that the general 
bent of the nation was towards Protestantism ,' 
and that, too, followed with a spirit^ which 
must in the end prevail over all oppositibn. 
Under these circumstances, then, it was natu^ 
ral'for the queen^ if she had not been otherwise 
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led by her prinfciples, and the ioterest of het ?^ow» 
title, to iavoiir the Refonziation. 

The truth is, die came into it herself so 
heartily, and provided so effectually for its 
festaUishment, that we are not to wonder she 
became the idol df the Reformed, at the 
same time that the papal pow^r through all 
Europe was confederated against her; The 
enthusiasm of her Protestant subjects was pro^ 
digious. It was raised by other considerations ; 
' but confirmed in all orders of the state by the 
ease they felt in their deliverance from the tyr 
ranny of the church ; and iil the great espe- 
cially, by the sweets they tasted in their enjoy- 
ment of the church-revenues. It was, in short, 
one of those extraordinary conjunctures, in 
which the public danger becomes the public se- 
curity ; when religion and policy, conscience and 
interest, unite their powers to support the au- 
thority of the prince, and to give fidelity, vi- 
gour, and activity to the obediencie of the subject. 

And thus it was, continued he, that so warm 
and unconquerable a zeal appeared in defence 
of the queen against all attempts of her ene- 
mies. Her people were so thoroughly Protes- 
tant, as to think no expence of her government 
too g««at, provided they could but be secured 

VOL. in. . p 
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dfALi«9«B ffom ^elapskig into Poperjr. And her' pirfi#^ 
ments were disposed to ware aH disputes about 
the stretch of her prerogative, /rom a senee of 
lAieir 'Gvm and ^ comiiiioi^daQger^ 

9n ffiagfirifyiBg thisadivantagt of iJie Deal andT 
^FHOHof lEajiZABRtifs ^odd subjeetfl, yoa fer^ 
get^ «$i4d Ilr. A«t«7TiaiQ(r, that tnro nn^ss sod 
inveterate faetioi^ wese joontending, all ii^ life- 
ikm^, witiiin h^ <mkii kingdom^ 

S a«i «o far Irom foiigefating^hat mrcnmBtw^c^ 
-returned Mr. AsMtson, that I itsteem it Ami^ 
THiat of thie great adyaatages of har sitiiatiim* 

The contrary tendencks lof ^duMie &elioil6 it^ 
some pespec($ defeaibed eadi other. But tine 
prifieipa] «ise x>f them wfts, that, by meMs i>f 
their practices, fsome demestie ^ot^ or feneign 
friars, was always at hand, to (juidken the Zfi9^ 
and inflame 4ii^ loyalty of her people. Btit to 
])e fi Ittde ^nore partiotilar about ^ factipw of 
her reign. 

Tile Papi^ 9ras, i& trittb, the<»sjy ^e d»e 
had reason to he alarmed at. ^TfmFvUTj^ 
had but just begun to i^tew himself, though in- 
deed with that ferocity of air ^nd featM^^ 
which signified idearly jenmgh wjbat Sfpirit be 
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Md of^ and wha^ in good tidbe, he was Hfaelf i^iAiootm 
to come to. Yet erua he wailoept in tcjdcmbltt 
hmfiour, by a odrtain coqimodidUB pdKcjr of 
the queen ; ^ioh was^ so to divide her . re^ 
gards betwixt tiie Church and ^ Piuitaris^ aa 
made it the interest df both to ke^ weli with 
her. *Ti8 true, these last felt the weight of hei* 
resentnlent soitietini^Sy when thfejr ventured too 
saucily t6 oppose themselves to the establish* 
inent. But this was rarely, and by halves I 
and, ivhen cheeked with the most rigour, th^y 
had the satisfaction to ^ee their patrons eon* 
tinue in the highest places at court, and, what 
is more, in the highest d^r^e of ^rs^nal 
favour^ 

And what doth all this shew, interrupted 
Dr. Arbuthnot, but that she managed so well 
as to disarm a furious faction, or rather maki^ 
it serve against the bent of its nature, to the 
wise ends of her government } 

As to any wiqe ends of government, 1 see 
hone, replied Mr. Ai>nisoN> deserving to baso 
<^1^, that were answered by her uncertain 
conduct towards the Puritans.' For she neither . 
restrained them with that severity, which might 
perhaps have prevented thrir growth, at ftrst^ . t 
nor shewed them ^t entire indnlgene^ whida 

T 2 
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^^^"*- imght have disabled their iiiry afterwards. It 
kjtrue, this tempoming xDnduct was well 
enotigh adapted to:. prevent disturbances in her 
own thne. But lai^e materials, were bid in 
for .that terrible icombustion, .which was soon 
to break forth undet ode of iter successors. 

And so, in$tead of imputing the disasters 
that followed, said Dr. Aebuthnot, to the ill- 
government of the Stuarts, you are willing to 
1^ the whole guilt of them on this last and 
greatest of the Titdors. This is a new way of 
defending that royal house; and, m^hinks^ 
they owe you no small acknowledgments for iti 
I confess, it never occurred to me to make that 
apology for them* 

. Though I wou|d not undertake, said Mr. 
Addison, to make their apology from this, or 
any other, circumstance; I do indeed believe 
that part of the difficulties the house of Stuart 
had to encounter, were brought upon them by 
this wretched policy of their predecessor. Bu^ 
waving this consideration, I desire you will 
take notice of what I chiefly insist upon, 
"That the ease . and security of Elizabeth's 
administration was even favoured by the tur- 
bulent practices and clasking views of her do- 
mestic fiBbctions.** The Puritan was an instru- 
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ment, in her hands^ of contrcmltng the chutch^ ^vT*^ 
and of balancing the power of her ministers :- 
besides that this sort o{ people' were, of^n" 
othiers, the most inveterate against the commcnr 
enemy. And for the Papists themselves (not 
to insist that, of course, they would be strictljr 
watched, and that they were not, perhaps, so 
cDnsiderable as to create any immediate daii* 
ger»), the general abhorrence both of their pria^ 
ciples and designs had the gr^test efiect in 
uniting more closely, and cementing, as itwer^ 
the affections of the rest of her subjects. So 
that, whether within or without, the common 
danger, as I expressed it, was the common 
lafety. 

Still, said Dr. Arbuthkot, I must think this 
a very extraordinary conclusion. I have no 
idea of the security of the great queen, sur- 
rounded, as she was, by her domestic and fo- 
reign enemies. 

A This will be admitted^ if a calculation said to have 
been made by themselves of their number at that time may 
bcS' relied on—" They make reasoning (saith Sir Edwik 
Sandys in his Speculum Europis, written in 16R9) forty 
hundred sure catholics in Engl^43 ^^ith foqr hundred 
English Roman priests to maintain that militia>" p. 157. 
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P**^*?** .Her for^gn etiemies, returned Mr. AbDiWH^ 
were -hss formidaUe iinBn they upptet at first 
idew. And I even make the cohdition cf the 
itfi^bouring powers on the Continent, in hep 
linsdy • THiED insrtaqpe of the sigqal advantages 
oCfaeraituatipn. 

It 18 tFue, if a peribct union ha4 8ub8iste4 
l»etween the Gbthi[^ic prinoeli, the pa|»al thun« 
ders wduld have carried terror with them. But, 
asit i^^ias^ they, were powerltes 4^d ii^efiectual. 
The ci^l ^acrs of Franee^ and its constant jea^ 
lousy otSpaiuy left thequeto but little to ap-» 
prebend fiaofn that quarter* The Spanish em^ 
pire, indeed, was vast, and under the direction 
of a bigoted vindictive prince. But the adr 
ministration was odious and corrupt in every 
part. So that wise inen sj^w there was more of 
Iwilk than of force in that unwieldy iponarchy. 
And the successful struggles of a handful of its 
subjects, inflamed by the love of liberty, and 
inade furious by oppression, proclaimed its 
weakness to zl\ tl^e world. 

It may be true, interrupted Dr. ArbuIthnot, 

that the queen had less to feaf from the princes 
on the Continent, than is sometimes repre- 
sented. But you forget, in this survey of the 
public dangers, the distractions of I]fi£i.A>?Pj 
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and, the .r6«t|»i^ inte'tgile^ of her soar neig^^v piMMia 
bojii^, tJjKe Seova: b^tjh: dP tbeoL afsisted by 
Spfitifki aod these iMt ti»der the peculiar iiir 
ihi^iiGe «q4 direfe^^B 9^ th^ Oul5S#< 

¥^tt skoUr have tny ^niMiy reUrMct Mi. 

For t^ Ib^H dtetetctions^ it w» net the 
<{kiecif4 ki^ntioiv ov certaiiily it wa$^. not hep 
farttnte, tei eompoae^ tkdm t I neatly during the 
gtettert part of her reign; for we sm no^ 
f peaking of the general tenor of her poKey. 
Towards the close of it, indeed^ she. made some 
vigorous attempts to break the spirits of those 
savages. And it wae high time she should. 
For, tbroogh her fiiint pfoceedriiigv againt: lbem». 
they had grown to that insolence, as^to think 
of setting up for an ittdependtency on England. 
Nay, the presumption of that arch-rebel Ty- 
|U)NBy countenanced and* abetted by S^aiuy 
seamed to threaten the qaeen with still fbrthet 
mt^chief^^ The extreme dishonour and even 
peril of this situation roused her old age, at 
length,, to the resolution of taking some efiec* 
tual measure*. The preparation was gjreaty and 
^ saitaUe tathe undertaking. li must, furthi^;^ 
he tfwned, it succeeded: but so late, that she 
herself did not live to see the full eflect of it. 
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Puttioui|i* However, this success is reckoned attiong the f 
glories of her reign. In the mean time, it is 
not considered thai nothing but her ill pcrficy, 
in suffering the disorder* of tiiat country to 
gather to a head, made way for this glofy. I 
call it her iUpoUey J for unle» it itove rather 
owing to her excessive frugakty ^ one can hardly 
help thinking she designed to perpetuate the 
Irish distractions. At leasty H was agreeable 
to a favourite maxim of herSj ta check, and not: 
to suppress them. And I think it clear, from 
the manner of prosecuting the war, that, till 
this last alarm, she never wa; 4n earnest about 
putting an end to it. 

b Mr. Camdek owns that the Msh rcheUioiij which ia 
the end becan^ so dang^rous^ had been ** odcooraged by 
a slighting of it, axid a gripple-handedness of England.*^ 
[Hist, of Eli z. B. iy.] — To the same purpose another 
eminent writer of that time-—" Before the transmitting of 
the la^t great army^ the forces sent over by Q, £lizabbt9 
were not of sufficient power to break and subdue all the 
Lriahry,** At last* however, '' The extreme peril of losing 
the kingdom; the dishonour and danger that might 
thereby grow to the crown of England ; together with a 
just disdain conceived by that great-minded queen^ that 
so wicked and ungrateful a rebel should prevail against 
her, who had ever been victonpus against all her ene- 
mies ; did move and almost bkfohck her to send ovep 
that mighty army." [Sir J. Davibs> Discovery of tJve Statf 
of Ireland, p.97, X<md.l613.] 
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SoQTLAKD. indeed, demanded k more seriom pMuwm 

iV 

attention. Yet the weak distonctttd counsels of 
that court — a mdnor king^-^a captive queen -^ 
and the unsettled state of Pnmce itself, which 
defeated in a food degme the mahce of the 
GkJisBS-'^were Cetvourable circumstances. 

But to be &ir with you (for I would appear 
in the light of a reasonable objector^ not a cap- 
tious wrangler) ; I allow her policy in this in- 
stance to have been considerable. Sh^ kept a 
watchful eye on the side of Scotland. And, 
though many circumstances concurred to htr 
V<mT her designs, it must be owned thiey were 
not carried without much care and some wis^. 
dom. 

I understand the value of this coneessionj 
replied Dr. Arbuthnqt. It must have beca- 
no common degree of both, that extorted it 
fropa yo^. 

I decline entering further, said Mr. Addi^ 
50N, intp the public transactions of that reign; 
if it were only that, at this distance of time, it 
piay be no easy n\atter to determine any thing 
of the policy, with which they were conducted,. 
Only give me les^ve to add, as a fourth in-» 
ftance of the favourable circumstances of the 
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Pm^m time, ^^ That the prerogative ivas ihco in its 
height, and thatapriLti^Dt pedpfe allowed the 
qtieen to use it oa all occasions*** Henoe tbd 
apparent' vigour and firmness of her administra* 
tion: and hence the opportoni^ (which is to 
rarely found in our country) of dimeting the 
whole strength of the nation to any end of go- 
vernment, which the glory of the prince or 
the public interest required. 

What you impute to the high strain of pre* 
rogative, returned Dr. ARnuxHiiOT, might ra* 
ther be accounted for from the ability of her 
government, and the wise means * she took to 
support it. The principal of these was^ by em- 
ploying the GREATEST MEN in the several de^ 
partments of her administration. Every kind 
of merit was encouraged by her smile % or re- 
warded by her bounty. Viftue, she knew. 



« Sir RoBEBT NAuirrow tells t», " The ({ueen vmf 
never profuse in deliveriDg out of her treasure ; but paid 
Iter servants part in money> and the rest with ghacr) 
which, as the case stood, was then taken fcNT good pay-; 
ment/* [Fbagm. Reg. p. 69.3 And Nat, Bacon to the 
same purpose. " A wise man, that was an eye-witness of 
HEB actions, and those ths^t succeeded to her, maliy times 
hath said. That a courtier might make a better meal of 
ene good look from her, than of a gift firopa lom^ otb^** 
[Disc. P. ii. p. 266. Lott4. Jl65l.j[ 
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vrould dirive best on its native stodk, a gene* 
Tons emulation. This she promoted by all 
means ; by her royal countenance, by a tern-- 
perate and judicious praise, by the wisest dis* 
tribution of her preferments. Hence would 
naturally arise that confidence in the queen's 
icxninsels and undertakings, which the servile 
^we of h^r prerogative could i^ever have occsr* 
sioned. 

This is the true account of the loyalty, 
obedience, and fidelity, by which. her servants 
i^ere distinguishml. And thos^ in fact, it was 
that, throughout hef kingdom, there was every 
where that reverence of authority^, that sense 
pf honour^ that conscience of duty, in a word, 
that gracious simplicity of manners, which 
renders the age of JSlizasgth truly golden t 

^ This reverence of authority , one of the characteristics 
pf that timej and which Mr. Apdisqn presently accounts 
fcjr, a great writer celebrates in these words — '* It was m 
ingenuous unipquisitiye tiroe^ when all the passions an4 
aflfectipna of the people were hipped up in such an innocent, 
laid humble obedience, ths^t tfaend wa9 never the least con? 
testation nor ^pitlilation with the queen, nor (though 
^he very frequei^tly consulted with her subjects) any fur*. 
fher reasons urged of her actions than her own will/* 
See a tract in^itled The Disparity, in Sir H. Wotton's 
Itemains, p. 46/suppo9e^ to have been written by the earl 

ffCtAAlNpON* 
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as presenting the fairest picture of humanity^' 
that is to be met with in the accounts of any^ 
people. 

It is true, as you say, interposed Mr. Ad- 
dison, that this picture i» a fair one. But 
of what is it a copy ? Of the Genius of the 
time, or of the queens virtues? You shall 
judge for yourself, after I have laid before you 
TWO remarkable events of that age, which 
could not but have the greatest effect on the 
public manners ; I mean, the reformation 
OF RELIGION, and what was introductory of it, 
the restoration of letters. From these, 
as their proper sources, I would derive the 
ability and fidelity of Elizabeth's good sub^ 
jects. 

The passion for letters was extreme. The 
novelty of these studies, the artifices that had 
been used to keep men from them, their ap- 
parent uses,, and, perhaps, some confused no- 
tion of a certain diviner virtue than really be- 
longs to them ; these causes concurred to excite 
a curiosity in all, and determined those, who 
had leisure, as well as curiosity, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
learning. The ecclesiastics, who, for obvious 
reason^, would be the first and most earnest in . 
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their application to letters, were not the only Difttowt 
persons transported with this zeal. The gentry 
and nohility themselves were seized with it 
A competent knowledge jof the old writers was 
looked upon as essential to a gentleman's edu- 
cation. So that Greek and Latin became as 
fashionable at court in those days, as French is 
in ours. Elizabeth herself, which I wonder 
you did not put me in mind of, was well 
skilled in both®; they say, employed her 
leisure in making some fine translations out of 

« Paulus Hentznerus, a learned German, who was in 
England in 1599, goes still farther in his encomiuia oa 
the queen*s skill in languages. He tells us, that, " prae- ' 

terquam qudd Graced et Latin^ eleganter est docta, tenet, 
\dtrajam memorata idiomata, etiam Hispanicum, Scoti- 
txan, et Bdgtcum.** See his Itineharium. 

But this was the general character of the great in that 
reign: at least, if we may credit Master William Ha&* 
RisoN, who discoureeth on the subject before us in th^ 
following manner : " This further is not to be omitted, 
to the singular commendation of both sorts and sexes of 
our courtiers here in England, that/there are very few of 
them, which have not the use and skill of sundiy speeches^ 
beside an excellent vein of writing, before time not re- 
garded. Truly it is a rare thing with us now, to hear of 
a courtier which hath but his bvvn language. And to say 
how many gentlewomen and ladies there are^ that, beside 
sound knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are 
thereto no less skilful ia the Spanish, Italian, and French, 
or in some one of them, it resteth not in me 5 sith 1 am 
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9mw^j» feHhet* language. It is easy to s^ wliat effect 
tbb gemetal attention to lettens must: have ei} 
the minds of the liberal and well^ucated^ 
And it was a hai,ppine8s peculiar to that age^ 
that laming, though cultivated with such zeal^ 
had not as yet degenerated into pedantry: I 
mean, tbat^ in those stirring and active times^ 
it was cultivated, not so much for show, as 
use ; and was not followed, as it soon came t<^ 
be, to the occlusion of other generous and 
manly applications. 

Consider, too, the effects, which the altera- 
tions in RELIGION bad produced. As they had 
been lately made, as their importance was great^ 
and as the benefits of the change had been 
earned at the expence of much blood and la^ 
hour : all these considerations begot a zeal for 
TCligion, which hardly ever appears under other 
circumstances. This zeal had an immediate 
and very sensible effect on the morals of the 
Reformed. It improved them in every inr 
stance ; especially as it produced a cheerftil 

persuaded, that as the noblemen and gentlemen do sur- 
mount in this behalf, so these come very little or nothing 
behind them f<»* their parts; which industry God oontinuej 
and accomplish that iVhich otherwise is wanting." Ds<* 
SCRIPT, of £n6land, p. 196. 
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wbviifsum to the g^^rament^ whii^^'l^ad t^ Bm^ppt 
^md i^etn froQi.tb^ir former 6lav;eiy, and was 
#tiU their only w^foxt s^ii^st the returning 
dangers of superstition* Thus religion, acting 
with all its power, and that, too, heightened 
bf gratitude and even self-interest, bound 
obedience on the minds of men with the 
itrobgest ties^. And luckily for th^ queen, 

i One of thtse <ies was die pr^udice of edMaHom maA 
flpme tmcowmoi) {D^tbode weoe used to \nod H &t on ik^ ' 
jBincU of tl^e people.— A book, caUed EIPHNAPXIA, give 
Elizabeth^ was written in Latin verse by one Ockland, 
containing tbe highest panegyrics on the queen's character 
and government^ and setting forth the transcendant vir- 
tues of her miaisters. This book was enjoined by tduthorily 
ip ^ imgl^p as f.d^ssic authiw, m. Gpajwmar-schoob, awl 
was of course to be gpttea by heart by thje jowng scholars 
throughout the kingdom. 

This was a matches <H>ntrlyaa<» to impnAt a sease of 
hiplty on th? minds of the people. And^ though it flowed, 
as we are to w^f/ppa^, frpm atender regard, m the advisee 
dr it, for tb^ ]0terest3 of Protestantism m that reign -, yet 
j|9 asoi are so apparent in any reign, and imder any ad- 
IBuaistiatioa, that nothing but the nvnieration of her suc^ 
oeas^n^ and th9 reasonabla assurance of their ministers 
Itat thair Qwu acknowledged virtues were a sufficient sup* 
port tP them, could have hinder^ the expedient from 
bein^fipllowed. 

Mnt, though the stamp of public authority wbs wanting, 
private man have attempted, in several ways, to $upplj 
tins defect To instance only in one. The Protestant 
queen was to pass for a mirror*of ;opd government / hence 
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iHalogvb diis obedience was further sMiired to h«r by 
the high uncontroverted notions of royalty^ 
which, at that titoe, obtained slfnorigst the 
people. 

Lay all thi^ together; and then tell me 
where is the wonder that a people, now 
emerging out of ignorance; uhcprrupted by 
wealth, and therefore undebauched by luxury ; 
trained to obedience, and nurtured in simpli- 
city; but, above all, caught with the love of 
learning and religion, while neither of theni 
was worn for fashion-sake, or, what is worse, 
perverted to the ends of vanity or ambition ; 
where, I say, is the wonder that such a people 
should present so bright a picture of manner^ 
to their admiring panegyrist ? 

the EJfrttd^x^K. Her successor would needs be thought a 
mirror of eloquence: and hence the noble enterprise I am 
, about to celebrate. '' Mr. jGeorge Herbert (I give it in 
the grave historian's own wdrds) being prelector in the 
rhetorique school in Cambridge, in 161S> passed by those 
fluent orators^ that domineered in the pulpits of Athens 
and Rome, and insisted to read upon an oratioa of K. 
James^ which he analysed -, shewed the concinnity of the 
parts } the propriety of the phrase -, the height and power 
of it to move the affections j the style, utterly unknown 
TO THE ANCIENTS, who could not conccivc what kingly 
eloquence was, in respect of which those noted deroigogi 
were but hirelings and tribolary rhetoricians.** Bishop 
Hackrt*3 life of Archbishop Williams, p. 175. 
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1\) be fair with you; it was one of those DiAt#QeB 
conjunctures^ in which the active virtues are 
called forth, and rewarded The dangers of. 
the time had roused the spirit, and brought out 
all Ae force and genius, of the nation. A sort 
of enthusiasn^ had fired every man with the 
ambition of exerting the full strength of hia 
fBCulties, which way soever they pointed, whe- 
ther to the field, the closet, or the cabinet. 
Hence such a crop of soldiiers, scholars, and 
statesmen had sprung up, as have rarely been 
seto to flourish together in any country. And 
as all owed their duty, it was the fashion of the 
times for all to bring their pretensions, to the 
court. So that, wh^re the multitude of candi-* 
dates was so great, it had been strange indeed, 
if an ordinary discretion had not furnished the, 
queen with able servants of all sorts ; and the 
rathiOTy as her occasions loudly called upon her 
to employ the ablest. 

I was waiting, said Dr. Arbuthnot, to see 
to what conclusip):^ this career of your eloquence 
would at iength drive you- And it hath hap- 
pened in this case, as in most others where^ a 
f^ourit* poi^^t i^ to lp« carried, that a zeal for 
it is indtilgedy though, at the expence of some 
other of .limre importance. Rather than admit 
the personal virtues of the queen, you fill her' 

VOL. HI. a 
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DiALOQUB court, nay, her kingdom^ with heroes and sages : 
and so have paid a higher compliment to her 
reign, than I had intended* ^ 

To her reign, if you will, replied Mr. Addi- 
son, so far as regards the qualities and dispo^ 
, sitions of her subjects : for I will not lessen the 
merit of this concession with you, by insisting, 
as I might, that their manners^ respectable, as 
they were, were debased by the contrary, yet 
very consistent, vices of servility and insolencje*? ; 
and their virtues of every kind defoinmed by^ 
barbarism. But, for the queen s. own merit in 
the choice of her servants, I must take leave to 
declare my sentiments tq you very plainly. It 
may be true, that she posses3^ a good d^ree. 
of sagacity in discerning the •natures and talents 

e A learned fbreigner gives this character erf the Eftgtkh[ 
at that time: "Angli^ ut ADi^icps sbsviuiit^ itl^^cyeoti 
ad dignitates priorem huxnilitatem insolbntia repen- 
dunt." H. Grotii Ann. L. v. p. 95. Amst 1657. Hence 
the propriety of those complaints^ in Our great poet, of^ 

'^ The whips and scorns of th* timei 

Th* oppressor's wrong, the proud man*8 corttti^d^. 
The insolence of office j*'*-^ ' » I ' 

complaints so frequent, and so ibrcibfy exfkres^ by him, 
that we may believe he painted from his otm bbserfatibii, 
^andp^haps experience, of this insolent nuMise Qf autho* 
lity. MsAsuRF FOR Measure, A. II. S. yll 
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df men. It was the virtue by which, her ad- Dialogue 
mirers tell us, she was principally distinguished. 
Yet, that the high fame of this virtue hath 
beet! owing to the felicity of the times, abound- 
ing in all sorts of merit, rather than to her own 
jtidgment, I think cleaf from this circumstance, 
**That some of the most deserving of those 
'days, in their several professions, had not the 
fortune to attract the queen's grace, in the pro- 
portion they might have expected.'* I say 
nothing of poor SpENSEk. Who has any con- 
cern for a poet*>^ But if merit alone had de- 
termined her majesty's choice, it will hardly at 
this day admit a dispute, that the immbrlal 
Hooker and Bacon ^, at least, had ranked 

^» Yet it may seem probable, from this poet's conduct in 
Ireland, and his View of the state of that country, that his 
talents for business (such as CEcrL himself must have ap- 
proved) were no less considerable than for poetry. But he 
had served a disgraced man -, and had drawn upon hims^ 
the admiration of the generous earl df Essex, So that, as 
the historian expresseth it, " by a fete .which still follows^ 
poets, he always wrestled with poverty, though he had 
been secretary to the lord Gray, lord deputy of Ireland." 
All that remained for hiim was, " to be interred at fVestmin^ 
t^er,neai'toCHAUCBB, at the diargeoftheearlof JSf^cr; 
hts hearse being attended by poets, and mournful elegies 
and poems, with the p^ns that wrote them, thrown into 
his grave/' Camden, lib. ivi 

i As to Sir pRANCit Bacoh, the queen herself gave a 
very plausible reason, and donbtless much approved by the 

as 
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DiAwouB in another class than that, \n which this great 
discemer of spirits thought fit to leave them. 

And her character, continued he, in every 
other respect is just as equivocal. For having 
touched one part of it, 1 now turn from these 
general considerations on the circumstances 

grave la^erd and other judkiotis persons of that (ime, 
for her negkct of this gentleman. '* She did acknowledge 
(says the earl of Essex in a letter to Mr. Francis Bacon) 
you had a great wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and 
much other good learning. But in Law, she rather thought 
you could make shew, to the utmost of your knowledge^ 
than that you were deep.*' Mem. of Q. Ejuizabeth by 
Dr. Birch ; to whom the public is exceedingly ihdebtec) 
^ for abundance of curious information concerning the his- 
tory of those times. 

If it be asked, how the queen came to form this con- 
clusion, the answer is plsdn. It was frcan Mr. Bacon's 
having a great wit> an excellent gift of 8P«bch> aiMl 
isPLUch other good learning. 

It is true. Sir Francis Bacon himself gives another 
account . of this matter. In a letter of advke to Sir 
George Yiluers, he says, ** In this dedication of your^ 
self to the public, I recommend uplo you principaDljr 
that which I think was never 4one since I was bom — that 
you countenance and encourage and advance able men, in. 
all kinds, degrees, and pro&sdons. For in th^ time of 
the Cecums, father and son, able men were bx desioic 

AND OF PURPOSE SyPPRESSED. CaBALA, p. 57r ©d. 16f91.r— t 

But either way, indeed, the queen's character is equaDj 
saved. 
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aU^geniiirfctfrtietime, to our moreTihineclmte ^lAUccir 
wbject, the personal dualities of EiizabetiI* 
Hi^erto we have stood aloof from the queen's 
person. But there is no proceeding a st^p fur- 
ther^h' this, debate, tintess you allow me a little 
inoi^ liberty.' May I then be permitted to 
draw the veil of Elizabeth's court, and, by the 
lights which history holds out to us, contem- 
plate thtf^ytt»i*s, tfmt were cefebrated in that 
aiffilt saitiii^liary? 

After so teverend a preface, replied Dr. Ar- 
BtJifiNO*, I think you may be indulg€!d in thU 
liberty. And the rather, as I am not appre- 
hetisive that the honour of the illustrious queen 
is likely to suffer by it. The secrets of her 
cabinet-council, it may be, are not to be 
dcanhed by the profane. But it will be no pre- 
sumption to step into the dr?iwing-room. 

Yet I may be tempted, said Mr. Addison^ 
t6 uSe a freedom in this survey of her majesty^ 
that would not have been granted to her most 
fevoured courtiers. As far as I can judge of 
her character, as displayed in that solemn scene 
of her court, she had some apparent virtues, 
^t more -genuine vices; which yet, in the 
public eye, had equally the fortune to reflect 
4 lustre on Her government. 
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©ij^cim I^er gracipus a^abil^ty^ htrr love of bfr ped^ 
pie, her zeal for the nf^tional glory ; tf^cre not 
^€;se her mpr^ obviiou» and specious qualities ? 
Yet \ doubt they were not so much the proper 
efl^s of her mature, as her policy; a.fi6t of 
spurious virtues^ bego^ep by the very Q^cesuty 
of her afl^ys, i 

; For Iier ajfability^ bHb saw there was no 
way of being secure amidst the dai^^^s of all 
sorts, with which she was surrounded, but by 
U^atiatiqg herself with the body of the peo- 
ple. And, though in. her nature she was as 
little inclined to this condescension as any of 
her successors, yet the expe^ienqr of this mea- 
sure compelled her to save appearances. hsA, 
it must be owned, she did it with grace, and 
even acted her part with spirit. Pospibly the 
consideration of her being ^. female actor, w^ 
no disadvantage to her. 

But, when she had made this sacrifice to ia^ 
terest, her proper temper shewed itself clearly 
enough in the treatment of her nobles, and of 
all that came within the verge of the court. 
Her caprice, and jealousy, and haughtii|es8j 
appeared in a thousand instances. . She took 
oflE?noe so easily, and forgave so difficultly^ 
that even her principal ministers could hardly 
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keep their ground,- and were often obliged to Diawow 
redeem her favour by the lowest submissions. 
When nothing else would do, they sickened, 
and ^ere even at death's door: from which 
peril, however, she would sometimes relieve 
them ; but not till she had exacted from them, 
in the way of penance, a course of the most 
mortifying humiliations. Nay, the very ladies 
of her court had no way to maintain their 
credit with her, but by submitting patiently 
to the last indignities^ 

It is allowed, from the instances you hftve in - 
view, returned Dr. Arbuthnot, that her na- 
ture was something high and imperious. But 
these sallies of passion might well enovigh con- 
sist with her general character of affability. 

Hardly, as I conceive, answered Mr. Adt 
DisoN, if you reflect that these sallies, or rar 
ther habits of passion, were the daily terror 
and vexation of all about her. Her very mi- 
nions seemed raised for no other purpose, than 
the exercise of her ill-humour. They were enr 
couraged, by her smile, to presume on the 
royal countenance/ and then beaten down 
again in punishment of that presumption. 
But, to say the truth, the slavish temper of 
the time was favourable to such exertions of 
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prAtoftos fehnale caprice and tyranny. Her imperioni 
£ather^ all whose virtues she inherited^ had 
tiiught her a sure way to. quell the spirit of her 
^bles. They had been long used to stand ia 
awe of the royal frown. And the people were 
pleased to find their betters ruled with so high 
a hand^ at a time when they tliemselves were 
iddressed with every expression of respect^ and 
even flattery. 

She even carried this mockery so far^ tha^ 
as Harrington observes well, " she converted 
her reign, through the perpetual love-tricks 
that passed between her and her people, into 
a kind of romance.'' And though that political 
projector, in prosecution of his favourite n<H 
tion, supposes the queen to have been deter- 
mined to these intrigues by observing, that 
the weight of property was fallen into the po- 
pular scale ; yet we need look no further for an 
account of this proceeding, than the inherent 
haughtiness of her temper. She gratified the 
insolence of her nature, in neglecting, or ra-r 
ther beating down, her nobility, whose greats 
ness might seem to challenge respect: while 
the court, she paid to the people, revolted her 
pride less, as passing only upon herself, as 
well as others, for a voluntary act of affability* 
Just as we every day see very proud men carry 
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it with much loftiness towards their equals, or 5»aww« 
those who ard raised to some nearness of de* 
gree to themselves ; at the saine time that they 
affect a sort of courtesy to such, as are con** 
fessedly beneath them • 

You see, then, what her j^oasted affitbility 
comes to. She gave good words to her peoffle^ 
whom it concerned her to be well with, and 
whom her pride itself allowed hcfr to manager 
^he insulted her nobles, whom she had in her 
power, and whose abasement flattered the ideay 
she doted upon, of her' own superiority and im*^ 
portance K 

Let the queen^s manner of treating her sub- 
jects be what it would. Dr. Arbuthnot said, 
it appears to have given no offence in those 

^ The lord Mountjoy [then Sir Charles Blount], 
being of a military turn, had stolen over into France, with- 
out the queen's knowledge, in order to serve in Bretagne, 
under tine of her generals. Upon his return^ which waf 
hteteged too by her express command^ " Serve me so again, 
8tUi the queen, onee more, and I will lay you fiist enough 
Jor rumiing. You will never leave, till you are knocked 
o* th^ head, as that inconsiderate feUow Sidney was. You ^ 
shall go when I send you. In the mean time see that ypu 
lodge in the court, where you may follow your books, 

SBAH, AMP DISCOUaSB OP TUB WARS/* Sit* ROBEKT 

NAUNTpN's Fr. Kbq. in h. Bubi^igb. 
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ihAt<oGUE days, when the sincerity of her intentions was 
Bfiber questioned. Her whole life is a con- 
^cing argumentv'that she bore the most en? 
tire affection to her people. 

Her love of her people, returned Mr. 
As>bisoN hastily^ is with me a very question- 
ably virtue*- For what s^ccoupt shall we give 
ef the multitude of penal statutes, passed in 
her reign? Or, because you will say, there 
was some colour for these ; what excuse shall 
we mak^ for her frequent grants- of monopolies^ 
so ruinous to the public wealth and happiness, 
and so perpetually complained of by her par-r 
liaments? You will say, she recalled them. 
She did so. But not till the general indigna- 
tion had, in a manner, forced her to recall 
them. If by her people y be meant those of 
the poorer and baser sort only, it may be al- 
lowed, she seemed on all occasions willing to 
spare them. But for those of better rank and 
fortune, she had no such consideration. On 
the other hand, she contrived in many ways to 
pillage and distress them. It was the tame>- 
ness of that time, to submit to every imposition 
of the sovereign. She had only to command 
her gentry on any service she thought fit, and 
they durst not decline it* How many of her 
wealthiest and best subjects did she impoverish 
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byib^seme^^us (though upder cqWur^ ydumajr l>iALwro« 
be sure^ q( her ^i%h favoiir) ; nnd sometimes i^ 
her very ybits 1 I will i^ot be certain^ added he^ 
|bat her visit to this pompous castle of her owa 
jUji|C£sxERj had miy pth^ iut^ntioq. 

But what^ above all^ ^ose we to think of her 
vow of celibacy^ an^d her obstiiKate x^^iisal to 
settle tba suc^ssion^ though at tbe constant 
hazard of the publjiC p^ce and si^ety } 

' You ai^ bard put to it, I perceive, inters 
rupl^ed. Dr. AaBUTHNOT, to impeach the chat- 
racter of the queen in this instance, when a few 
penal laws^ necessary, to the support of her 
crown in tl^t time of danger ; one wrong mea^ 
sure of her government, and that corrected; 
the ordinary use of her prerogative ; and even 
her virginity; are made crimes of. But I am 
curious to hear what you have to object to her 
ZEAL FOlt THE JB^GUSH GLORY, carried so high 
in her reign ; and the single point, as it seems 
to me, to which all her measures and all her 
counsels were directed; 

TTie English glory, Mr. Addison said, may, 
perhaps, mean the state and independency of 
the prown. And then, indeed, I have little to 
object. But, in any oth^r sense of the word, 
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9*^^^ f faave $ottietimefe presumed ta question witfi 
ttiyself, if it had not been better consultied, by 
a^inbre effectual assistance of khIe-Reformed oft 
<iie Continent ; by-a mortf vigorous pposecutioii 
of the war ^gAinit Spain^ ; and, as 4 hinted 
before, by a more complete reduction of Ire- 
lancU feut "say, vre are no judges of those high 
matters. - What glory accrued to the English 
name, by the insidious deahng with the queeii 
of Scots ; by the- vindictive proceeding* 
against the duke of Norfolk ; by the merciless 
persecutions of the unhappy cart Of Essex 9 
The same spirit, you see, continued from th6 
' beginning of this reign to the end <rf it. And 
the observation is the better worth attending 
to, because some have excused the queen*^ 

< So good a judge of military matters^ as Sir WALtBit 
JLalejoVj was of this opinion with regard to the (xmduct 
of the Spanish war. " If the.late queen would ha^e believed 
her men of war, as she did her scribes, we had, in 
her time, beaten that gieat empire in pieces, and made 
their Idngs, kings of figs and oranges, as in old times. 
But her majesty di(2 M by halves, and, by petty invasions, 
taught the Spaniard how to defend himself, and to see hii 
^ own weakness 5 which, till our attempts taught him, was 

hardly known to himself.** See his Works, vol. i. p. 973. 
— Ralbigh, it may be said, was of the Cecil faction. 
But the men of war, of the Essex faction, talked exactly 
in die same strain 5 which ^hews that this mi^ht probs^ly 
be the truth. 
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treatmeirt of. Essex by saying, "That her na* Dujooob . 
tore, in that decline of. life,' :wa8 somewhat 
Qlouded by apprehensions; as the horizon, they 
observe^ in th^ evening of t\\e brightest day> 
is apt fo be obscured by vaj^owrs "*•* As ifSlils 
fanctfttl simile, which illustrates periiaps,"conld' 
excuse, the perverseness of the queen's tem- 
per ; or, as if that could deserve to pass for art- 
incident of age, which operated through life, 
and so declares itself to* have been the proper 
result of her nature. 

You promised, interposed Dr. Arbdthnot, 
not to pry too closely into the secrets of the 
cabinet. And. such I must needs esteem the 
points to be, which you have mentioned. But 
enough of these beaten topics. I would i'ather 
attend you in' the survey you promised to tike 
of her court, and of the princely qualities .that 
adorned ih It is from what passes in the in- 
side of his palace, rather than from some ques- 

*» See Sir HltNtiY Wotton's Parallel of the earl of 
Essex and duke qf Buckingham. Tbe words are these : *^ He^ 
[the earl of Essex] was to wrestle with a queen's declining'^ t 
or rather with her very setting age, as we may term it,; 
which, besides other respects, is commonly even of itself 
the more- umbratious and apprehensive ; as for the most 
port ail horizons aoe chcffged with certain vapoars^ towards 
their evening." Rbmai^^^ p. 1}. . , / 
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DrALOGUE tionable public acts, that the real cbafactei* of 
a prince is best determined. And theire, me- 
thinks, you have a scene c^ned to you, that 
deserves your applause. Nothing appears but 
what is truly royal. Nobody knew better, 
than Elizabeth, how to support the decorum 
of. her rank. She presided in that high orb 
with the dignity of a great queen. In all 
emergencies of danger, she shewed a firmness^ 
and,, on all occasions of ceremony, a magnifi- 
cence, that commanded respect and admira- 
tion. Her very diversions were tempered with 
a severity becoming her sex and place, and 
which made her court, even in its -lightest and 
gkyest humour? a school of virtue. 

These are the points, concluded he, I could 
wish you to speak to. The rest maybe left to 
the judgment of the historian, or rather to the 
curiosity of the nice and critical politician. 

You shall be obeyed, Mr. Addison said, 
I thought it not amiss to take off the glare 
of those applauded qualities, which have dazzled 
the public at a distance, by shewing that they 
were either feigned or over-rated. But I come 
now to unmask the real character of this re- 
nownied princess. . I shall paint her freely in* 
deedj but truly as she appears to me. And,^ 
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tb speak my mind at oncei I tjiint it is twt so ^^^ 
mtich to4ier Tirtues, which at best were equi* 
vocal, as to her very vices, that we arc to im-. 
pute .the popular adiotiiratioii tif her character 
and governmeit. 

1 before took notice of the high, indecent 
PASSION, she discovered towards, her courtiers^ 
This fierceness of temper in the softer sex wai 
taken for hferbis«n ; and, fellihg in with the 
^lavi^h pi'inciples of the age, begot a degree of 
reverence in her subjects, which a more equal, 
tiaat is a more becoming, deportment would 
not have produced. Hence, she was better 
served than most of ourjprinces, only because 
she was more feared ; in other words, because 
she less deserved to . be so. But high as she 
would often carry fa<h^lf in this unprincaly, 1 
had almost sftid unwiomahly, treatment of.hi^ 
servants.; aiwiiig the, :rn^» by her oaths, sn^ 
her women »by.blmvs; it is still to be remem^ 
b^red, tfca* she .had' a great deal of natural: 
TiMiiwy in her jConi^titulioR. . ♦ > 

What! interrapted Dr. Arbuthnot h^tijj^/ ' 
^ magnanimous Elizabeth a cowafe'4.? I- 
should a^ soon have expected that charge' 
against Ci^SAR himself, or youf own Marlboj 
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]>iAi.0GU9 I distinguish, Mn Addison, said,, betmxt 
a parade of courage; put on to' senre a ^um^ 
and keep her people in spirits,, arid that /true 
greatness of mind, Which, ^ in bnp> word, we 
call magnanimity. For this.last^ I repieat 
it, she either had it not, or not in the degree 
in which it has been ascribed to her. Oh the 
contrary, I see a littleness, a pusiHanioiity, in 
her conduct on a thousand occasions. Hence 
it was, that both to her people and such of the 
neighbouring stafes as she stood in awe of, she 
used an excessive hypocrisy, which, in the 
language of the court, you may be sure, was 
called policy. To the Hollanders, indeed, she 
could talk bigs audit was not her humour to 
manage those over whom she had gained an 
ascendant. Tins had procured tier, with many, 
the commendation oiF a princely magnanimity* 
But, on the dther hand, when discontents 
were apprehended from her subjects, or when 
jFVance was to be diverted from any designs 
s^ainst her, no art was forgotten that might 
cajole their spirits with all the professions of 
cordiality and affection. Then she was wedded^ 
that was the tender word, to her people: and 
Aen the interest of religion itself was sacrificed 
by this ftotestant qiUeen to her n6wly-perverted 
brother on the Coi\}:inent. 
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Heffcifcfc, in fhis fes]^i?t, was i* !fe^6< te^ d^*' 
her mittfeters. Birt, aboi* aff, W ^af*- i^m-' 
fised upon lAost ^ucfefessJRlffj^ bj^ i\mMBtWiV.m^ 
tEY; '^ for vvht>m, a« I hii^e ietti i€ <*W€!i*fWil> 
it ti^as" a^ necessai^y flft* flWf 6 lihbtnW b^ tr ^sbtfiH, 
«iS^fortte state th*t they ^hotiftf fte'ibrfevtotcrf*'.'* 
Hrtk* if wisi, thatt hfe ilfe^ p^t^j^ri^ I'ai^hig^ 
hctft«if4 by t*^ <lfec6^ei^y' of s6the plot/ bV; 
v*eilr fiiat was WantWg, By thi^' piifof)osiil <A 
some law for her greater security. In short, 
&e was for ever firicfing, or nialiing, or sug- 
gesting, dangers* The queen^ though she 
wouW look big (for indeed she WsiS' a» exMk« 
fefti actress), stiartted at th^ shwdov^ of thWS 
dangers, the slightest' riiittou'fs. And to' ttA^ 
convenient timidity of his mistress, so con- 
stantly alarmed, and relieved in turn by tbi* 
wily minister, was owin^^ in a good degree^y 
*ft« lorig and uiifi^aJted' interest, be fe^ in? 

SifiB, furthet-, to fhis cori^titulSoM fectt^ 

(which might be forgiven to her sex, if^ it' hadf 

tiot been so strangely mixedi with a more thaa 

OHisMlir^e ferooi^ ift otberiiwteneer) rnnst-be 

^ascribed tliose f^to^ite ifta?titfitf ^f pdtitf]^, 

wfcieh rah through hef whole goVermfterif. 

Wevfer was prince more attached to the Machia- 

^elian doctrine, divide et imp£ra>, than oi»f 

n The Dispakity, p. 43. 
VOI^. HI* K 
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TiALoouB Elizabeth •.It made the soul of hier policies^ 
domestic and foreign. She countenanced the 
two prevailing factions of the time. The 
Churchmen and Puritans divided her favour so 
equally, that her favourites were sure to be the 
chiefs of the contending parties. Nay, her 
court was a constant scene of cabals and per- 
sonal animosities. She gave a secret, and some- 
times an open, countenance to these jealousies.^ 

o This account of her policy is confirmed bj what we 
read in the Disparity, before cited. " That triclc of 
' countenancing and protecting Actions (as that queen,- 
almost her whole reign, did with singular and equal de-' 
monstration of grace,look upon several persons of most' 
distant wishes one towards another) was not the least 
ground of much of her quiet and success. And she never 
doubted but that men, that were never so opposite in 
their good-vnU each to other, or never so dishonest in 
their prcjectments for each other's confusion, might yeT 
be reconciled in their allegiance towards her. Insomuch 
that, during her whole I'eign, she never endeavoured to 
reconcile any personal differences in the court, though 
the unlawful emulations of persons of neaerest trust about 
her, were ever like to overthrow some of her chiefest^ 
designs : A policy, seldom entertained by princes, especially 
if they have issues to survive them," p. 46. Her own his- 
torian, it is true, seems a little shy of acknowledging this 
conduct of the queen, with regard to her nobility and mi-, 
nisters. But he owns,. *' She now and then took a plea-, 
sure (and not unprofitably) in the emuktion and pdl^ 
grudges of her wcwien.** Camdjin's £lizabsth> p. 79- 
fol. Lond. 1698, 
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Hie same principle directed all her foreign p ruwowa 
n^ociations. ' 

And are jrou not aware, interrupted Dr. Ar* 
BUTHNOt> that this objected policy is the very 
topic that I, and every other admirer of the 
queen, . would employ in commendation of her 
great ability in the art of government ? It has 
been the fate of too many of our princes (and 
perhaps some late examples might be given) to 
be governed, and even insulted, by a prevailing 
party of their own subjects. Elizabeth was 
^ superior to such attempts. She had no bye- 
ends to pursue. She frankly threw herself on 
her people. And, secure in their affection^ 
could defeat at pleasure, or even divert herself 
with, the intrigues of this or that aspiring fac* 
tion. 

We understand you, Mr. ADDiiov fepSl^ ; 
but when two parties are contending within a 
state, and one of them only in its true interest, 
the policy is a little extraordinary that should 

P We find a;i iaUmation to this purpose, in a writer of 
credit^ at least with respect to the Dutch and Ireland'^ 
*" Jam et divuUam Hibernian), et in Batavis Angli militis 
seditiones, velut jussas^ erant qtii exprobrarent." Gaotii 
ANMAi. j. xii p. 452. 

R 2 
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••"l^^ ftiisBne tlie^ *)V«reign to di§c(rtfrttge flkfo- fttort 
the poor ambition of controuling thaf,* ^y M 
you put it still worse, from the dangerous 
hoitaoiir of pla3ring with both parties. ; i say 
nothing: of ktei? times^. I only asifc, if it war in^ 
different, wtedier tiie counsels of the Gi^ima 
or of LsiclssftBit were pvedomh^nt' in? that 
reign ? But I mentiotied these thin^ before^ 
imd I touch ^h&ai 2^gai» noW^ only to^ skei# 
ybMiy that t&i^ condHct^ however' it mi^ be tai^ 
nidked orer by the name of wisdote^ had tarf 
ascich die air of festrfut womanish iiitrigaej to 
eon^st wiibh that her6ieal' fii^mHess akid< intfe^ 
|inlity so. comitloiii]^ asici4bed to ^eea Eli- 

And what if, after all,. I should adAiit, ne- 
plied Dr. Arbuthnot, that, in the composition 

^ SbmiklitBg like this vi^ observed of her disposkion 
by Sir Jawbs Mblvil. After having related to his mis* 
tress, the queen of Scots, the strong pi'ofessions of 6iend- 
i^ip which the queen' of Erigtand liad made tb Hiiff, *^ ^^ 
(Jthequeerttjf Sco/iJ ii*ltiSrtrf, sdys'hsf, vWi^etl Utougftf 
~ that queen meant truly towards her inwardly in her heart, 
as she appeared to do outwardly in her speech. I answered 
freely, that, in my judgment, there was neither plain 
dealing, nor upright meaning; but great dissimulation^ 
emulation, and fear, ^l^t her princely qualities should 
over-soon chace her from her kingdom," &c. MaMoms, 
p. 63. 
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^a wxwan'a fCovn^, ^at jlea^t, ^ftv?^ l^jght f^ «WA«>dii 

^9^ts^ ,wprth.cwtc^c^flg fyr, yonf coj^flt^biw 
;fi;am web 3 AJiwsice^^nv? Qr^ fp/^^^ ypji 

raign so severely, could not be4:^fgi^Rr|Hajp^* 
animity. They certainly were not, in her own 
itit^e^; .for-^he w^ if^t Jthe Ji^s «|5f:e^^ or 

^AJ^. Tftje ^nosjt ya^ ,cftn ;l?^..fl^nfliH# 
j^, ^tbrt ^e J^neur Ijwy^p ^|^i^ r^ci^;^. \iff^\i 
iJbjrjMwy, rWd t|^^^ ,Qn <>q^siw> 4^ le^yj^J difr 
,sei?i&/^ lier hi^h spirit T^e ^^^i^^ 1^ 
Jier ^twition oblige^ ^ .tp ^h^f^ WJlPftg^ 

ilH^t iUj^ cpnptenit ^inHibtipn, |$ir sfhi^h.sb^ 
was so famous, <w«^^a$^\u^ad ^ s^vq^g^ttl^eiyi^lPt 
of a better thing, which had rendered all those 
f^ A^^^t^moeisi^ajry as ,t^^ 

«^pre(?iqt>rt>^ ojriy yk{?)5 tfhgt 4:1151^8^ to ^fpod fM> 
coftflt ifi t|^ fftV^eipL^ \!mi^' She )^s ^fc^ 
t»e)((^]9^ bonn^ <rf dwpitUipi.in^ jprwoe, w 
i^s^tbi^ V^y^mcH>us beypB^ :»? rea^Qwbie ^%r 
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ViAMGvz revenue. Nothing is more cerUin than this 
fact, from the allowance both of friends and 
enemies. It seems as if^ in this respect, her 
father's example had not been sufficient ; and 
that, to complete her character, she had incor 
porated with many of his, the leading vice of 
her grandfather. 

Here Dr. Arbuthnot could not coptai« 
himself; and the castle happening at that time, 
from the point where they stood, to present 
the mo^t superb prospect, *'Lookth6re, said 
he, on the striking, though small, remnants of 
that ghmdeur you just now magnified so much ; 
tad tell me if, in your conscience, you can be- 
lieve such grants are the signs, or were the ef- 
fects, of avarice. For you are not to learn, 
tiiat this palace before us is not the only one 
in the kingdom, which brars the memory of the 
queen's bounty to her servants.** 

Mr. Addisok seemed a little struck with the 
earnestness of this address : ** It is true, said 
he, the que^i's fondness for one or two of her 
favourites made her sometimes lavish of her 
grants ; especially of what cost her nothing, 
and did not, it seems, ofifend the delicacy of 
her scruples; I meAn, of the thutch-lands, 
'But at the s^m^ time her treasury was shut 
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^inst her ambassadors and foreign ministers; Di^o» 
who complain of nothing more frequently than 
the slendemess of their appointments, and the 
small and slow remittances that were made to 
them. This frugality (for I must not call it 
by a worse name) distressed the pviblic service 
oh many occasioiTs ^ ; and would have done \t 
on more, if the zeal of her trusty' servants had 
not beeii content to carry it on at the expence 
of their own for^nes. How many instances 
might be given of this, if one were not more 
than sufficient, and which all posterity will re- 
member with indignation ! 

You speak of Walsingham, interposed Dr. 
AknuTHNOT. But were it not more candid 6 

^ Secretary Walsingham, in a letter to' the queen, 
Sept. % 1581, 'amongst other thing» to the same purpose, 
has the following words-—'' Remember, 1 humhiy heseedi 
your mi^ty, the respect of charges hath lott Scotland : and 
I would to God I had no cause to think, that i^ might pujt 
your highness in peril of the loss of England.'" — " And even 
the Lord Treasurer himself (we are told) in a letter still 
extant in the paper-ofTice, written in the critical year 1588, 
while the Spanish armada was expected against England, 
excuses himself to sir Edward Stafford, then emhas- 
s$ulor in France, for not writing to him pftenier, (m etc- 
count of her majesty's unwillingness to he at the expence (f > 
messengers** Sir T. Edmondbs* State-paper?, by l?r. 
BlR^H, p.^1. 
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,<jlfti^,tless fli^^fly ,%ir Qccf^siqnp of jpropwipg to 
iiitas^f/ ^^ jtQj^ny .4ssigt^4 Ae^glec^t .of Jjjgjp 



Tl\e canc^ur^ returned JVir. ADDisoiir^ must 
Jbe ve;ry extrao^.ijciaryp 1;hat can find an excuse 
for the qu^CL in a ^circumstance that dqubles 
iier d^i^gfBce. But jpe it as you pretend. TJbbe 
uncommon moderation of ^e man sljalj be a 
covjer to the que^en s parsiippny. It ivas not, 
we will say, for thi? wi^e princess to pppypke 
an appetite for wealth in her servants : it waa 
^ivo^lj jth^t fihe gratified j^ ^jq pxfipey ^ca- 
^ipn?, wlj.er(e p\xe ib|ind it aj^ ^dy xjijUed. Awd 
in this proceeding, no doubt, she was governed 
by a tender rega^-d fqr their honour, jgs wejjl as 
feer ,05yj;i jiptei^e^t. Pprjbojvi? hsiF jffg%t fefpsh 
dliMy (eonojaded, tku^ &img -a place in tlie shoot 
iist qf those worthies, wtoo, having lived and 
died in the service of theif (coiintries, t^ayp left 
pot sp much as sl pitt^ce bdiiflid ^hpjp^ |p 
cjrry tbenj to ftheijr gr^^ves-! J^ t^^ ^ ^mf 
.3(v;eU. Unt when «jbe tiad ioduigdd ikifs bnmcmr 
in one or two of her favourites, and suflfered 
them, for example's sake, to as.cend tp these 
i^eights of hojiour, it w^s goings me^i^jk^^ ji 
little too far, to expect the same ^jyk^^ of 
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r^intaa ip aH \)^v coui;ti€i*s, Yet kw^ -not her dPiuu>6t& 
faulty if mf>sp<)( them di4 i^t t^p this fsm^ 
* 9f ^Ip^trioq^ poverty, a? w^ll .ag Wa^-Sj^ncham. 
jShe desalt by jthe«l, indeed, aa if s^ehM rftnked 
.poviBirty, as well as ceJibacy, AWopg ^ cac- 
i^Vial virtues, 

Ii> jljie mean tirpe, I would not detiy th;at 
.^h? had ^ princely Ibudjaes? for Sihew and ap- 
pea,i:$iace. She took a pride in tlie brilliaiac^ 
of ter cgjurt. She delighted in the large tr^^uis 
of her nobility. She required to be royally 
entertained by them. And she thought her 
honour canc^rped w the ^gure they made in 
^pi^igp ,courts, and in the waas. But;, j^^ she 
Joyed this pomp, she httle cared to furnish the 
^jfHSfk^ pf it. She considered in gopd .earnest 
./^ .«Qme Jlj^y^ ^hsefved, \^ho would tiaye the 
^t4>sffry;atici» p^ for a cojnjJ;^ t/i£ p,ursj^ 

« One of these complainant obse;rvers was the writer 'of 
the Description of England, who, speaking of the varie^ 
of 4iie quecD's houses, checks Mms^ wkh saying, " But 
<9l^6iiJi}l I Aeed to ita^ upcm one to repeat sdl, and tell 
^ffji^t ^ui^ 4^ queen*0 ai^esty h^h ? &th ai«l is uirs ', 
ai^d ^hen k plepseth hir in the supi^ner sea^n tg recreate 
hin^lf abroad, apd view the^t^te of the countric, andheai* 
Ae complaints of hir unjust officers or substitutes, every 
4iohleM^n'4 house is hirpaHace, where she cantinueth duiing 
y tea fl t^W j> aAd iliH sto letume again to some of hir owne -, 
^ ^}^j^ j^safim9fii)j. as l9^ a^ pte9set;b \3itr p. 196. 
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BiALoettt: of her subjects as her otcn ; and seemed to 
reckon on their being always open to her oh 
any occasion of service, or even ceremony. 
She carried this matter so far, that the very 
expences of her wars were rather defrayed out 
of the private purses of her nobility, than the 
public treasury. As if she had taken it for a 
part of her prerogative to * impovierish her 
nobles at pleasure ; or rather, as if she had a 
mind to have it thought that one of their privi- 
leges was, to be allowed to ruin themselves 
from a zeal to her service. 

But tlie queen's avarice, proceieded he, did 
not only appear from her excessive parsimony 
in the management of the public treasure, but 
from her rapacity in getting what she could 
fro;n particulars into her privy purse, Hencje 
it was that all offices, and even personal fil- 
vours, were in a manner set to sale. For it 
was a rule with her majesty, to grant no suit 
but for a' reasonable consideration. So that 
whoever pretended to any place of profit or 
honour was sure to send a jewel, or other rich 
present beforehand, to prepare her mind for 
the entertainment of his petition. And to 
what other purpose was it that she kept her 
offices so long vacant, but to give more persons 
an opportunity of winning a preference in her 
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fitvour ; which for the most part inclined to Diauwue 
ihose who had appeared, in this interval, to 
deserve it best? Nay, the slightest disgust, 
which sh6 frequently took on very frivolous 
occasions, could not be got over but by the re- 
conciling means of some valuable or well-fan- 
cied present. And, what was most grievous, 
she sometimes accepted the present, without 
remitting the offence. 

I remember a. ridicuk)us instance of this sprt 
When the Lady Leicester wanted to obtain 
the pardon of her unfortunate son, the Lord 
Essex, she presented the queen with an ex- 
ceeding rich gown, to the value of above an 
hundred pounds. She was well pleased with 
the gift, but thought no more of the pardon* 
We need not, after this, wonder at what is 
said of her majesty's leaving a prodigious quaa- ' 

tity of jewels and plate behind her, and evep 
a ci^owded wardrobe. For so prevalent was 
this thrifty humour in the queen's highness, 
that she could not persuade herself to part 
with so much as a cast-gown to any of her ser- 
vants*. 

* PerhapB ^hey had no need of such /favours. It seems 
i9 if they had provided for themselves another way. One 
ofherladies^ the Lady Edmondes^ had heen applied to 
15^ her interest with the queen in a certain affair of no 
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Bux.<HsuE You alloiy yourself ta be.veiy gay, tepEed 
pr^. AftBUTHNOT, on this fpibje -of the gres^ 
queen. But one thing you fpi^ge^^ that it 
jaever biassed her judgment sofar as^.to prey^o* 



^e^ iopmeijt, then depending in .the Cou|t ^j^aooei^. 
The person^ commissioned to transact this ijaatter \vi^i,bep 
lady^p, had offered her lOOZ. which she .treated as too . 
^smM a sum. The relater of this fact adds — " This nift 
fianry cf causes 1 am daily mope and more acquainted 
with, and see the manner of dealing, whieh cometh of the 
w^ifi^'^stfontness'i^giye iheee wQinen> wiboxebyitheypre- 
suxqe thus to jpange and truck causes/V See a lettier ^ 
Mem. of jQ. Elizabeth, by Dr. B^rqh, vqI. i. p. .354. 
iBut this loot, fis the virtuous Lady Edmond^s says, ws^fi 
squall sum. It appeals, that bishop Fi/etcher, on his 
(|lfknalatk>n to London^ ** bestowed in allowances and grati* 
^cat^op^ .to divers attendants [indeed we ace not jexpres^ . 
toId> they were fetnale] about her majesty, the sura ,<}f 
3100^. which money was ^^en by him, for t^e most psurt 
of it, htf'lier majesties direction and special appgv^trwBtU.^ 
Jkfem. vol. ii.p. 113. And the curiosity is, to find this 
P9Wte<rf episcopal gratiJicaHons m a petition .presented 
^ojl^.^u£f^ herself, " To mo^ her majesty in couHuise- 
latiqn -towjards the pj^hans of this ^nshop/'-^-Vowjeiirer, to 
do the ladlies justice, the couta^o|^ of bribery >3Fa^ sp |^ 
neral in tbat^ reign, that the greatest men in the court 
w«pc infected by it. The lord-keeper Puckering, it 
seems, had a finger in the affair of the lOOZ. ; nay, himself 
speaks to the lady to get him commanded by Ihe queen to 
jamir the^it And we ave told, that Sir W. HaltEXgh 
Jfiad no ^b^ (than lOfiGOl, for his intereert yn^ the queta 
jofk fi €er4i9ti9 OQcasion, after having -bees invited to thi» 
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bide of hfer serviaintrf on all occasioh^^. DiALoiww 
^her wary managetiient of the public 
nch you take a ple^:T5Ui'e to exa^g6- 
liinks, is a venial fault irf A prince^ 



^ m hei* circumstances, have pro^ 

^ ^ ^nces of government, But by 

•^ attentive oeconoitty. 

^ ^ Mr. Addisox, tfe full 

Jf ^ ^ n ; attd Believe it '^f&g 

•^ **, which dcca^ianerf 

ign, and the hi^ eS- 
cue wisdom 6( her govern merWf 
-.> this day* The bulk of her subjects 
fverd, no donbt, highly pleased to findf them- 
selves spai'ed' on all occasions of expenee* An(f 
it served at the same time, to gratify theii' na^ 
tuiial eftvy of the great, to fijul that their fW- 
Canes^ W^i'e first and priticipally sacrificed to 
the public service. Nay, I am not sure that 
Ae very rapacity of her nature, in the «ale o^ 



senice t^- tie finest lett^ that evar was writtefl.-^ltidfeed 
it 18 n<^ said how much of this* secret seniee mdtiey went 
in (dloioances an^ gratifications to the attendants abatU the' 
queen's majesty, vol. ii. p. 497*. 

^ Lord Baoon made the same excuse fbr kU brib^- ; 
«whehad learht, iierhaps, the trade itself from his royal* 
xmstresa. It was a rule with this great chanc^lloi^^ " Nbf 
to sell injustice^ but never to let justice so scot-free." 
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DiALoeuft her offices^ was any objection with the people 
at large, or even the lower gentry of the king- 
dom* For these^ having no pretensions them- 
selves to those offices, would be well enough 
pleased to see them not bestowed on their 
betters, biit dearly purchased by them. And 
then this traffic at court furnished the inferior 
gentry with a pretence for making the most of 
their magistracies. This practice at least must 
have been very notorious amongst them, when 
a facetious member of the lower house could 
define a justice of peace to be, ^^ A living crea- 
ture, that for half a dozen of chickens, will 
dispense with a whole dozen of penalstatutes ^.* 
But, however this be, the queen's ends, in 
every view, were abundantly answered. She 
enriched herself: she gained the affections of 
the people, and depressed and weakened the 
mobility. And by all these ways she efiec- 
tually provided for, what she had ever most 
at heart, her own ^premfr^ and uncontrolled 
^thority. 

w See Hist, Collections, by H. Townshbnd, Esq. j p. 
268. Lond, 1680. — ^The lord-keeper too, in a speech in the 
star-chamber, confirms this charge on the country jus-* 
tiCfis. " The thir^, says he, after this authority, pro- 
ceedeth from nothing but an ambitious humour of gaining 
of reputation amongst their neighbours : that still, when, 
they come home, they may he presented mth Resents.** 
)hid« p. 365. 
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^ And is that to be wondered at in a great Dui^gur 
, prince ? returned Dr. Arbuthnot. Or, to take 
the matter in the light you place it, what if th.e, 
c^ueen had so much of her sex ^ and family in 
her disposition, as to like well enough to have 
her own way, is this such a crime as you woi|ld. 
make of it? If she loved power, it was- not to 
make a wanton or oppressive use of it And 
if all princes knew as well to bound their own 
wills, as she did, we should not much complain 
of their impatience to be under the control of 
their subjects, 

I am sorry, said Mr. Addison, th94; the acts 
of her reign will not allow me to come into 
this opinion of her moderation. On the other 
hand, her government appears to me, in many ' 
instances, oppressive, and highly prejudicial 
to the ancient riglits and privileges of her 



3t When the queen declared to Sir James Melvil her 
la^lution of virginity, *' I know the truth of that, madam* 
(said he) 3 you need not tell it me. Your majesty thinks, 
if you were married, you would be but queen of England ; 
and now you aare both king and queen. I know yonr spirit 
ceainot endure a commander*' Mem. p. 49. This was frank. 
But Sir James Milvil was too well seen in courts to have 
used this language, if he had not. understood it would be 
wekinne. Accordingly, the queen's highness did not seem ' 
displegsod with the imputation. 
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Di^oouB people. Fof what other fconstrtfctioii <ati ^ 
make of her frequent interpbsition to restrain 
ttte 6purisek of their representatives in parlia- 
thentl t ^reiartentt^g ^sOme^ im prisoning' ofheran 
iud silencing afl with the thundbr ot her pre- 
fo*ativ^? Oty when she had suffered theif 
counsels to riperi intd bills, what shall we say 

-^ of her high and mighty^ejectiori of ft em, and 

•lat n6t in single and extraordinary cases, hut 
in matters of ordinary course, arid by do:^ens ? 
1 pa^s by othei" instances. 6ut was her mode- 
ration seen in dilapidating the revenues of the 
church ; of that church, which she took under 
the wing of her supremacy, and would be 
thought to have sheltered from ail its ene* 
mies y. 1 he honest archbishop Farkjer, J have 

y This was a commdn topick of complaint against the 
<{tieen, or at leaest bei^ ministers^ and gave occasion to thk 
BBproof of the poet SIpenser, which the persons concerned 
€0>u]d hardly look upon as v6ly decent> 

^ Scaite Can a bbhbprick forepa&s thiem bye 
But that it must be gelt in privity/* . 

Mother Hubbard's TaU. 

Bc(t a bishop <3f that time carried the ehavge* still fbr* 
ther. In onis of his sermons at court befcfre the qateesky 
*^ F^ursonages aitd vicarages, says he^ seldbm pas^ naw^^ 
days from the patron> but either for the tease, ot the pre- 
sent money. Such iherchants are broken into the chuifeh 
.of Go4, a great deal more intolerable thaft ifere ihtf 
whom Christ whipped out of the temple.** — ^Thia language 
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heard, ventured to remonstrate against .thi» ^^^^^^i 
abuse, the cognizance of whioh came sodireetly 
within his province. But to wh^t effect, may 
be gathered^ not only from the continuance! of 
these depredations, but her severe reprehen- 
sion of another of her bishops, whom she 
threatened with an oath to unfrock — ^that 
was her majesty's own word — if he did not 
immediately give way. to her phince^ extor- 
tions. 

It. may be hardly worth while to take notice 
ci smaller matters. But who does not i^seilt 
her capricious tyranny, in disgracing such of 
her servants as presumed 'to deviate, on any 
pretence, from her good pleasure ; nay, such 
as gave an implicit obedience to her will, if it 
stood with her interest to disgrace them ? Some* 
thing, I know, may be said to excuse the pro- 
ceedings against the queen of Scots. But the 
fate of Davison will reflect eternal dishonour 

is very hansh, and surely not deserved by the Protestant 
patrons of those days^ who were only^ as we may supfxise, 
for reducing the church of Christ to its pure and primi- 
tive state of indigence and suffering. How edifying is it to 
hear St. Paul speak of his being — In hunger and thirst, 
mfastingg often, in cold and netkedness ! And how perfectly 
reftmned would our church be, if its ministers were but 
once more in this blessed apostolical condition ! , 

VOL. III. S 
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Pui^Wt on Sthe poHcy, witfa which that meamire wa« 
condocted. • 

I rati over these thihgs hastily, continaed 
Mr. Addison, and in no great order : but you 
will see what to condude from these hints; 
which taken together, I believe, may furnish a 
prefer answer to the most considerable parts 
* of yoor eulogy. 

To sum it up in few words. Those two great 
events of her time, ths establishment (of 

tH£ REFORMATION, and THE TRTUMPH OVEII 

THE POWER OF Spain, cast an.uAcommon lustre 
on the reigvi of Elizabeth. Posterity, dazzled 
w'ith these obvious Accesses, went into an ex* 
cessive admiratioti of her personal virtues. And 
what has served to brighten them the more, is 
the place in which we chance to find her, 
between the bigot queen on the one hand, and 
the pedant king on the other. No woAder then 
that, on the first glance, her government should 
appear able, and even glorious. Yet, in look- 
ing into particulars, we fitid that much is to be 
attributed to fortune, as wefl as skill ; and that 
her glory is even lessened by considerations, 
which, on a careless view, may seem to aug- 
ment it. The dtfiiculties^ she had to encounter, 
were gresLt Yet these very difficttlties, of 
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themselves, created the proper means to sur- d«alocob 
mount them. They sharpened the wits, in- 
flamed the spirits, and united the affections, of 
'a whole people. The naihe of her great enemy 
on the continent, at that time, carried terror 
with it. Yet his power was, in i-eality, much 
less than it appeared. The Spanish empire was 
corrupt and weak, and tottered under its own 
Weight. But this was a secret even to the Spa- 
niard himself. In the mean time, the confi- 
dence, which the opinion of great strength 
inspires, was a favourable circumstance. It oc- 
casioned a remissness and neglect of counsel oii 
one^ side, in proportion as it raised the utmost 
Vigilance arid circumspection ori the other. But 
this was not all. The religious feuds in the 
Low Countries^ — the civil wars in France — 
the distractions of Scotland — all concurred to 
advance the fortunes of Elizabeth. Yet all 
had, perhaps, been too little in that grand crisis 
of her fete, and, as it fell out, of her glory, if 
the conspiring elements themselves had not 
fought for her. 

Such is the natural account of her foreign 
triumphs. Her domestic successes admit as 
easy a solution. Those external dangers them- 
selves, the genius of the /i me, the state of re- 
ligions parties, nay, the very factions of her 

S2 
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DiAtoooB court, all of them directly, or by the slightest 
application of her policy, administered to her 
greatness. Such was the condition of the times, 
that it forced her to assume the resemblance, at 
least, of some popular virtues : and so singular 
her fortune, that her very vices became as re- 
spectable, perhaps more useful to her reputa* 
tion, than her virtues. She was vigilant in her 
counsels ; careful in the choice of her servants ; 
courteous and condescending to her subjects. 
She appeared to have an extreme tenderness 
for the interests, and an extreme zeal for the 
honour, of the nauon. This was the bright 
side of her character ; and it shone the brighter 
from the constant and imminent dangers, to 
which she was exposed. On the other hand, 
she was choleric, and imperious ; jealous, timid, 
and avaricious : oppressive, as for as she durst; 
in man/ cases capricious, in some tyrannical. 
Yet these vices, some of them sharpened and 
refined her policy, and the rest, operating 
chiefly towards her courtiers and dependents, 
strengthened her authority, and rooted her 
more firmly in the hearts of the people. The 
mingled splendour of these (|ualities, good and 
bad (for even her worst had the luck, when 
seen but on one side, or in well-disposed lights, 
to look like good ones) so far dazzled the eyes 
of all, that they did not^ or would not, see 
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many oiitrageous acts of tyranny and oppres- i>ialo^o« 



8ion. 



And thus it hath come to pass that^ with 
some abihty^ more cunning, and little real 
virtue, the name of Elizabeth is, by the con- 
currence of many accidental causes, become 
the most revered of any in the long roll of our 
princes. How little she merited this honour, 
may appear from this slight sketch of her cha* 
racter and government. Yet, when all proper 
abatement is made in both, I will not deny her 
to have been a great, that is, a fortunate^ 
queen; in this, perhaps, the most fortunate^ 
that she has attained to so unrivalled a glory 
with so few pretensions to deserve it.' 

And so, replied Dr. Arbuthnot, you have 
concluded your invective in full form^ and 
rounded it, as the ancient orators used to do, 
with all the advantage of a peroration. But, 
setting aside this trick of eloquence, which is 
apt indeed to confound a plain man, unused to 
such artifices, I see not but you have left the 
argument much as you took it up ; and that I 
may still have leave to retain my former reve- 
rence for the good old times of queen Eliza- 
beth. It is true, she had some foibles. You 
have spared, I believe, none of them. Bcrt^ to 
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nu^omp make amends foF these fl^ects^ }et but the 
. history of her reign speak for her, I mean ia its 
own artless language, neither corrupted by flat- 
tery, nqr tortured by invidious glossed; and 
^e must ever conceive of her, I will not say as 
the mQ3t faultless, perhaps : not the most vii-r 
tuous, but surely the toost able, arid, from the 
splendour of aome leading qualities, the most 
glorious of oulr EtigUsh monarchs. 

To give you my notion of her in few words. 
— ^For the dispute, I find, must end, as most 
pth^r^ uwally do, in the simple represaitation 
of our QVfn notions.r-She was discreet, frugal, 
providqnt^^and sagacious : intent on the plursuit 
of her great ^nds, the establishment of religion^ 
and the security and honour of her people : pru- 
dent in the choice of the best means to effect 
|hem,, the employment of able servants, and the 
management of the public revenue : dexterous at 
improving all advant^es which her own. wisdom 
or the circumstances of the times gave her : fiBar- 
less and intrepid in the execution of great designs, 
yet careful to unite the deepest foresight with her 
{nftg^anin^ity. If she seemed avaricious, let 
it be considered that the nicest frugality was 
' bpt nec^sary in her situation : if imperious^ 
that a female government needed to be made 
respectably by a ^hew of authorafy : and if at 
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aiiy time opjJRESMVE^ that t)[ie fin^lish copr Dm^w* 
itUutiom a^ it then stood, as well as her pwa 
natw^ hacj a gjoo4 dpal of th^t biaf. 

■* • ^ . , 

In a word,, let it be ijen^embered, tl^t she. 
hfMd; the honour of ruling^ perhaps of fprming^ 
the wisest, the bifj^vest, the most, virtuous 
people, that have adorned any age or country; 
apcid that she adv^tnjped the glory of the English 
name anc) th<t of her own dignity to a height,, 
which, has no par^lel in th^ aiiinals of our na- 

Mr. DbfGBY, who had been very atteq^vato 
^ course of thi^ debate, was a little (i|isf^pT;^ 
pointed with the comchision of it. He tficu^ht. 
to have settled his judgment of thi§ r^ig^ by 
the information his two friend? shq^Jd affi>r4, 
him. But he found himself rathi^^ perplexed 
by their altercs^tjons^ than convinced by thepti. 



s It WB0 this ckeuuistance that seeoied to ^vfeigfa mosl 
^th the Xiord Ck^iceVor Bfcov \ yi}ko, in his sho^ trppt^ 
Infelifiepi memoriam Elizabsth^^ 8|dtb> " IHud cpgitaa- 
dum censeo, in quali populo imperium tenuerit : si enim in 
Palmyrenis, aut Asi& imbelli et molli regnum sortita esset^ 
mintis mirandum fuisset — verilin in Anglia, nationefero^ 
cissimd et bellicosissimA, omnia ex nutu foeminse mover! 
et cohiberi potuisse^ summam merito admieationbm 

BABBT.*' 
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S86 ON THE AGS OF A. ELIZABETH. 

DiALOGOE Ue owned, however, the pleasure they had 
given him ; and said, he had profited so much 
at least by the occasion, that, for the future, 
he should conceive with something les^) reve- 
rence of the great queen, and should proceed 
with less prejudice to form his opinion of her 
character and administration. 

Mr. Addtson did hot appear quite satisfied 
with this s*ceptical dottclusion ; and was going 
to enforce ^me things, which he thought had 
been touched too slightly, when Dr. ArbutH- 
NOT took notice that their walk was now at an 
end ; the path, they had taken, having by this 
^ime brought them round again to the walls of 
the castle. Besides, he said, he found himself 
much wearied with this exercise r though the 
warmth of debate, and the opportunities he 
took of resting himself at times, had kept him 
ft*om complaining of it. He proposed, there- 
fore, getting into the coach as soon as possible; 
where, though the conversation was in some 
sort resumed, there was nothing material 
enough advan(5ed on either side to make it ne- 
cessary for me to continue this recital any fur- 
ther. 
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DIALOGUE V. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE 
ENOUSH GOVERNMENT. 



SIR JOHN MAYNARD, MR. SQMERS, 
BISHOP BURNET* 



TO DR. TILLOTSON. 

X HOUGH the principles of nature and com-^ 
mon sense do ftilly authorise resistance to the 
civil magistrate in extreme cases, and of course 
justify the late Revolution to every candid and 

•> The subject of the^ Dialo^es^ on tfie English Ckm^ 
sHtiUUm, is the most important in EngUih politics. — ^To 
cite all tbe passages from our best antiquaries and hitto- 
rians^ out of which this work was fbnnedj and which hy 
before the writer in composing'it, would swell this volume 
to an immoderate size. It is enough to say^ that nothing 
material is advmiced in the course of the argument, but oji 
the best authority. 
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DiALOGUB dispassionate man ; yet I am sensible^ my ex- 
cellent friend, there are many prejudices which 
hinder the glorious proceedings in that affitir 
from being seen in their true h'ght The prin- 
cipal of them, indeed, are founded on felse 
systems of policy, and those tied down on the 
consciences of men by wrong notions of reli- 
gion. And such as these, no doubt, through 
the experience of a better government, and a 
juster turn of thinking, which may be Expected 
to prevail in our times, will gradually fall away 
of themselves. 

But there is another set of notions on this 
subject not so easy to be discredited, and 
which are likely to keep their hold on the 
minds even of the more sober and considerate 
soi;t of men. . For whatever advantage the 
cause of liberty may receive from general rea- 
sonings on the origin and nature of civil go- 
vernment, the greater part of our countrymen 
will consider, and perhaps rightly, the inquiry 
into the constitution of their own government, 
as a question of fact ; that must be tried by 
authorities and precedents only; and decided 
at last by the evidence of historical testimony, 
' not by the conclusions of philosophy or poli- 
tical speculation. 
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Now,, thppg^ we ay? ag^eyd that this way of Diauwbb* 
nianaging the.copti^overay l^^s^ ^he^ fully and. 
fjEiirly pursued, be much m, favour of the new 
settlemenit, yetneither, Ijt.hink, isitforey^ry 
man's handling, nor is the evidence resulting 
frpm it of a nature to compel our assent.. The. 
argument is formed on a vast, variety of >parti^ 
culars, to be collected only from a large and 
intimate acquaintance with the antiquities, 
laws, and usages of the kingdom. Our printed 
histories are not only very short and imperfect; 
but the original records, which the curious 
have in their possession, are either so obscure 
or $o scanty, that a willing adversary hath 
always in readiness some objection, or some 
cavil ^t least, to oppose to the evidence that 
may be drawn from them. Besides, appear* 
ances, even in the plainest and most unque»- 
iioned parts of our history, are sometimes so 
contradictory ; arising either from the tyranny 
of the prince, the neglect of the people, or 
some other circumstance of the times ; and, to 
crown all, the question itself hath been so in^ 
volved by the disputations of prejudiced and 
designing men ; that the more intelligent in- 
quirer is almost at a loss to determine for 
himself, on which side the force of evidence 
lies. 
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^^^^" On this aecdunt I have frequently thought 
*With myself, that a right good coNsntuTioNAL 
HISTORY of England wonld be the noblest 
^ service that ariy man^ duly qualified for the 
execution of such a work, could render to kis 
.country. For. though, as I said, the subject 
be bblcure in itself, and perplexed by the sub- 
tilties which contending parties have invented 
for the support of their several schemes ; yet, 
from an I have been able to observe in the 
course of my own reading, or conversation, 
there is little doubt but that the form of the 
English gbvemment hath, at all times, been 
\ VREE. So that, if such i, history were drawn 
up with sufficient care out of our authentic 
papers and public monuments, it would not 
only be matter of entertainment to the curious, 
but the greatest security to every Englishman 
of his feligious and civil rights. For what can 
be conceived, more likely to preserve and per- 
petuate these rights, than the standing evi- 
dence which such a work would afford, of 
the genuine spirit and temper of the consti- 
tution? Of the principles of freedom^, on 

^ lliat is, of th6 feudal law : which was one of the 
snl^ects explained by the bishop to his royal pupil the duke 
of Gloucester, *' I acquainted liim« says he« with all the 
great revolutions that, had been in the worid, and gave 
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which it wafl fottfi^, aW* Oft Which ifhath i>i«^tt<* 
been coMinually and linifai'nndy conducted?' 
Odt youth, Who at prfeserit amuse thettiselves' 
with little mohe than the thilitary part' of oaf 
annals, wouM then have an easy opportunity 
ef seeing to the 'bottom of all our civiland do- 
mestic broilS; They would know on what pre- 
tences the PUEROGAtivfe of our kin^s hath 
sometimes aspired to e^sXt itself above con- 
troul ; and woiild learn to revere the magna- 
nimity of their forefathers, who as constantly 
succeeded in their endeavours to reduce it 
within the ancient limits and boundaries of the 
LAW. In a wbrd, they would no longer rest on 
the surface and outside, as it wer^e, of the 
English affairs, but would penetrate the in- 
terior parts of our constitution; and furnish 
themselves with a competent degi'ee of civil and 
political wisdom ; the most solid fruit that can 
be gathered from the knowledge and experience 
€^ past times. 

And I am ready to think that such a pro- 
vision as this, for the instruction of the English 

him a copious acooiint of the Greek and Rotrutn histories, 
wad of Pi.uTABCH*8 Liv^ : the last thing I explained to 
bim was the Gothic constitution, and' the BEN£FJCiAaY 
AND FEUDAL LAWS.'* [HisT. of kis ovon Times, vol. iv. 
p. 357. Edinb, 1755.] 
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DiAipooB . yaut|i, mty he tiie iftore requisite, on account 
of that limited ipdeed, yet awful form of govern- 
ment, under which we live. For, besides the 
name^ and other ensigns of majesty, in com- 
ipon with those who wear the most despotic 
crown, the whole execution of our laws, and 
the actire part of government, is in the hands 
q( the prince. And this pre-eminence gives 
him so respectable a figure in the eyes of his 
subjects, and presents him so constantly, and 
with such lustre of authority, to their minds, 
that it is no wonder they are sometimes dis- 
posed to advance him, from the rank of first 
magistrate of a free people, into that of supreme 
and sole arbiter, of the laws. 

So that, unless these prejudices are corrected 
by the knowledge of our constitutional history, 
^ere is constant reason to apprehwd^ not pnly 
that the royal authority may stretch itsetf 
beyond due bounds ; but may grow, at length, 
into that enormous tyranny, from which this 
nation hath been at other times so happily, and 
now of late so wonderfully, redeemed. 

« But I suffer myself to be carried by these re- 

flexions much further than I designed. I would 
only say to you, that, having' sometimes re- 
flected very seriously on. this subject, it was 
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with the highest pleasBre I heard it discoursed dialogue 
of the other day by two of the most aceom- 
piished lawyers of our age : the venerable Sir 
John Maynaiii>, who, for a long course of. 
yearsj hatifc maintained the fall credit and dig-^ 
ttity of his profession ; and Mr. Somers, who, 
though a )^oung man, is rising apace, and 
with proportionable merits, into all the honours 
of it. 

I was very attentive, as you may suppose, to 
the progress of this remarkable conversation j 
and, as I had the honour to bear a full share in 
it myself, I may the rather undertake to give 
you a particular account of it. I know the 
pleasure it will give you to see a subject, you 
have much at heart, and which We have fre- 
quently talked over in the late times, thoroughly , 
canvassed, and cleared up, as I think it must 
be, to your entire satisfaction. 

It was withhi a day or two after that great 
event, so pleasing to alt true Englishmeny the 

CORONATION OF THEIR MAJESTIES ^, that Mr. 

SomerS and I wenf, as we sometimes used, to 
pass an evening with our excellent friend, my 

c QxiAfnlUy lew. 
VOL. III. T 
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piALOGUB Lord Commissioner *. I shall not need to' at* 

v» 

tempt his character to you, who know him so 
well. It is enough to say, that his faculties 
and spirits are, even in this maturity of age, in 
great vigour. And it seems as if this joyful 
Revolution, so agreeable to his hopes and prin- 
, ciples, had given a fresh spring and elasticity to 
both. 

The conversation of course turned on the 
late august ceremony ; the mention of which 
awakened a sort of rapture in the good old 
man, which made him overflow in his medi- 
tations upon it. Seeing us in admiration of the 
zeal which transported him, " Bear with me, 
said he, my young friends. Age, you know, 
hath its privilege. And it may be, I use it 
somewhat unreasonably. But I, who have 
seen the prize of liberty contending for through 
half a century, to find it obtained at last by a 
method so sure, and yet so unexpected, do 
you think it ^possible that I should contain 
myself on such an occasion ? Oh, if ye had 
lived with me in those days, when such mighty 
I struggles were made for public freedom, when 
80 many wise counsels miscarried, and so. many 

d Of the great seal — The other lawyers in comiDissioii 
were Keck and Rawlinson. 
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THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. iQl 

g^erous enterprises concluded but in the con- DiALocur 
firmation of lawless tyranny ; if, I say, ye had 
lived in those days, and now at length were able 
to contrast with me,, to the tra^dies, that were 
then acted, this safe, this bloodless, this 
complete deliverance: I am mistaken, if the 
youngest of you could reprove me for this joy, 
which makes me think I can never say enough 
on so delightful a subject. 



BP. BURNET. 

Reprove you, my lord ? Alas ! we are nei- 
ther of us so unexperienced in what hath parsed 
of late in these kingdoms, as not to rejoice 
with you to the utmost for this astonishing de- 
liverance. You know I might boast of being 
among the first that wished for, I will not say 
projected, the measures by which it hath been 
accomplished. And for Mr. Somers, the church 
of England will tell 



MR. SOMERS* 

I confess, my warmest wishes have ever 
gone along with those who conducted this noble 
enterprise. And I pretend to as sincere a 

T 2 
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pyiiAm^E p}^i(8u#e Q» aiiy itn^n^ iii the completioitf of it< 
Yeiy if i« vtem fi61} mifcfeasonable at such » 
tidve^ i AMght (>€ t<Mdf li^ tcr mentkm one) cir- 
eiitiififtfncie,. wbfcb^* I know not how^ 1 little 
nbates ^ joy of these tariu«iphaiit gj^tidations. 



Is not the settlement then to your mind ? Or 
hath any precaution been neglected, which you 
think necessary for the? mote effectual security 
of our liberties? 

MR. SOMERS. 

Not that. I think the prcmsion forr the 
people']^ right as ample as needs be desired. 
Or, if any further restrietiotrs on tlie crown be 
thought proper, it mil now be estsy foi* th^ 
people, in a regular parliamentary way, to effect 
it. What I mean is a consideration of mutb 
more importance. 

BP. BURNBTr 

The pretended prince of Wales, you think, 
will be raising some disturbance, or alarm at 
feast, to the new government. I believe, I 
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may ta^e upon «ne to ^e you perfieot ijatisr- ^J^?HP 
faction upon that subject •. 



MR. VOMERS. 

-Sdll ypur conjectupes fall shoct or mkieoS 
py imeandag. <Our dew Magna OHiMtTA) as 
I l(Mre^to .call idie Ded^Nnatioa af Bigbfy, ^tteau 
a 9iifficient Iwrri^r i^afinst ^ny fuitune encroaoh*^ 
meats of tthe c^owk. And ithkik, the pi^e^ 
tended pidnoe of Wales, wJ^a^erer be ideteD- 
minei^ cf hts 'birth^ a mere pba^cto^i, 4hat may 
aiMse^ and perhaps dbqaiet, 4be .weakw aoit 
for a while ; but, if ^left *o itsdf^, wiH ^oon 
vanish out of the minds of ihe pBOPiiE. J'fot 
but I allow that even so thin a pretence as this 
may, some time or other, be conjured up to 
disturb the government. But it must be, when 
a certam set of principles are called in aid to 
flMpport it. Ai(id, 'to save you fthe fvirtker 
toouble of guessing, I >sball lieely vt^ jrou^iwhat 
thpse principles are. — You will see, intern, 

« This was a favoui^ite ^>il^t j^Jth our good bishop -, 
and how qualified he was to discuss it, even in it§ nniiutest 
particularities, ni£^,be learnt from his history at lai^ 

f It was not thus left to itself, but was nursed and fos- 
tered with great care by the preachers of divine indefeasible 
kereditari/ right, in this and the following reign. 
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DiALOGDE the ground of my present fears and apprehen- 
sions. 



It might be imagined that so necessary a 
Revolution, as that which hath taken place, 
would sufficiently approve itself to all reason- 
able men. And it appears, in fact, to have 
done so, now that the public injuries are firesh^ 
and the general resentment of them strong and 
lively. But it too often happens^ that when 
the evil is once removed, it is presently forgot- 
ten: and in matters of government especially, 
where the people rarely think till they are 
made to feel, when the grievance is taken away, 
the false system easily returns, and sometimes 
witk redoubled force, >vhich had given birth 
to it. 

BP. BUHNET, 

One can readily admit the principles. But 
the conclusion, you propose to draw from 

^heui-rr; 

MR. SOMEES. 

This very important one, ^^ That, if the late 
change of government was brought about, and 
pan be {defended only, on the principles pf 
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liberty ; the settlement^ introduced by it, caa Duloou* 
be thoi^ht secure no longer than while thote 
principles are rightly understood, and generally , 
admitted;' 



BP^ BURKET, 

But what reason is there to apprehend that 
these principles, so coipmonly professed and 
publickly avowed^ will not continue to be kept 
up in full vij^our ? 



MR. SOMBRS. 

Because, I doubt, they are so commonly 
and publickly avowed, only to serve a pre- 
sent turn; and not because they come from 
the heart, or are entertained on any just ground 
of conviction. 



BP. BURNET, 

Very likely : and consideriiig the pains that 
have been taken to possess the minds of men 
with other notions of government, the wonder 
is, how they came to be entertained at all. Yet 
surely the €fxperience of better' times maybe 
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pjALOGUB expected to <Jo »meh. M» will of oomao 
' think more justly im these ^ubjeds in jiropor- 
tkn AS tbejr find diemselyes mwe hi^ipy* 
And thus the principles, which, as yoiji sajr, 
were first pretended to out of necessity, will 
be followed out of j^hQKe, iind bound upon 
them by the conclusions of their own reason. 



I wish your lordship be not too sanguine in 
these expectations. It is not to be conceived 
how insensible the peo{de ape to the blessings 
they enjoy, ' and how easily they forget their 
jpas^: miseries. So that, if their principles htve 
not taken deep root, J wo^\d not awfy^er fwc 
tjheir continuing much longer thafi it sfwedf 
l^irp^i}K)setQa^i|^a;jsheW9ftIji^m^ . 



SIR J. MAYNARD, 

I must confess, that all my experience of 
mankind inclines me to this opinion. I could 
relate to you some strange instances of the sort 
Mr. SoMERS bints at. But after all, Sir, ypu 
do not indulge these apprehension^, oq nopoant 
pf the general fickleness of bi^inaiiit fi^tunq. . YQfi 
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Iwsve some more {witculftr masoas for coiv* Dwtoow*: 
du(KAg tk^%t tb^ system of liberty, iwddich bath 
worked s^»ch wonders of fate, is. not likely *:> 
maiAtein its g^ix>4 amongst U6« 



MR. ^OMBRS, 

I h»e t and I was goisag io >explain those 
roa«ons, if my lord c^ Salisbury ha4 iiot ^ 
$tde ^iivertied mie from the pursuit pf them. 

It 4s wiy notorious frcMoi the camoMm dis- 
/ooitrse of men^even on this great oocasion (axid 
I wish it had:tiot appeared too evidently in the 
ddlmtes of the boudes), tiiat veiy many of us 
have hat crude notk»as of ike form xrf govern- 
ment under which we livse, and whidi hath 
been transmitted to us from our forefathers. I 
hitve met vMi persons of no mean raip^, amd 
sn^^oe^ to be well seen in the history 4Dff the 
kifiigdo^y who fipeak a veiy fibrange l&siguage. 
They aHowy indeed, that something was to be 
done in ^be perilous circuffistancps into wbidb 
we 1^ felkflu But^ when they come to ex- 
plain dieofeselfi^s^ it is in a way that leaves us 
no right to do any thing ; at leasts not what it 
was found CRpedient ibr the nation to do at 
^m ^nc*uie. Eor they coptend in so many 
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thAM^tM words, *^ that the crdwn of England is abso^ 
lute ; that the form of government is an entire 
and ample monarchjf ; and that so it hath" 
continued to be in every period of it down to 
the Abdication : that the CoNauEST, at least, 
to ascend no higher, invested the first Wil- 
liam in absolute dominion; that ^m him it 
devolved of course upon his successors; and 
that all the pretended rights of the people, the 
Great Charters of ancient and modem date, 
were mere usurpations on the prince,' extorted 
from him by the necessity of his affairs, and 
jpevocable at his pleasure : nay, they iilsinuate 
i that parliaments themselves were the creatures 

of his will; that their privileges were all de- 
rived from the sovereign's grant ; and that they 
inade no part in the original frame and texture 
of the English government. 

In support of this edinioFdinarysyi^tom) th^ 
refer us to the constaint tenor of bur histpiy. 
They speak of the /Conqueror, as proprietary 
of the whole kingdom : which • acconiipgly, 
they, say, he parcelled out, as he saw iBt, iti 
grants to his Norman and EngUsh subjects : 
that, through his partial consideration 4>f the 
church, and an excessive liberality to his fii^ 
voured servants, this distribution was so ill 
made, as to give occasion to all the broils an4 
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contentions that followed : that the church-* j^i^&m 
men began their unnatural claim of independ^ 
ency on the crown; in which attempt they 
were soon followed by the encroaching, and too 
powerful barons: that, in these struggks, many, 
flowers of the crown were rudely torn frpm it, 
till a sort pf truce was made, and the rebellious 
humour somewhat composed, by the extorted ■ 
articles of Runking-mede ; that these confur, 
sions, however^ wete afterwards renewed, and 
even increased, by .the contents of th^ two 
houses of York and Lancaster: but that^ 
upon the union of the roses in the person of 
Henry VU,; these commotions were finally 
appeased, and the crown restored to its ancient 
dignity and lustre : that, indeed, the usage of 
pariiaments, with sortie other forms of popular 
administratioD, which had been permitted in 
the former irregular reigns, was continued; but 
of the mere grace of the prince, and \vithout 
any consequence to his prerogative : that suc- 
ceeding kings, and even Henry himself, con- 
sidered themselves as possessed of an imperial 
crown ; and that, though they might some-* 
times condescend to take the advice, they were 
absolutely above the control, of the people: in 
short, that the law itself was but the will of the 
prince, . declared in parliament ; or rather so- 
{emi^ly received and attested there, for the 
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Pmxogue better information and more entire obedfenc^ 
of the subject 

This they deliver as a just and fair aocount 
df Hie Engiisii govennment ; «he genius <it 
whiob^ tbey ^ay^' is absolute aad despotic in 
1^ highest d^ree ; as niiu^h so, at least, as 
fliat^ any other monfiicii in Europe. They 
ask/ with an air of ^inmlt^ "vrhat restraint our 
Henry VHI, and.ouv adnured ^nAiAW^tn^ 
would ever suffer 4o be ^put on their ^t^roga^r 
tiw ; and tli^ me^ion \^ith deration €he fiiiicy 
of dating the high pretensions of the crovijp 
from the accession of the 18tu ART fawHy. 1%^ey 
affirm, that iim.^ I, and ^his son, aimed oijr^ 
to^ continue the governBaent on <be footijig pn 
which they had received it ; 'that dieir no^ 
tions of it wqre^uthoni^d by constant faot^ fey 
the evidence. of our biistories ; by the language 
of parliaments ; by the concua:ent sense of 
every order of men amongst us : and <h«rt what 
followed in the middle of t^is cea^wy was the 
mere effect of popular, as ifnany^former 'dis*^ 
etsders had been of PATRiciAirf, violwee. in a 
word, they .conclude witii saying, that the old 
government revived again at the Bestqration, 
just as, in like circumstances, it ha^ done be* 
fore at the pKiON of the two houses : that, in 
truth, tliQ VG|)untary desertion of the late kin|; 
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kiti giteii » coiour to the imiDViatioA of/ die DiAaac** 
present year;" but that^.titt this new settleitlent 
frasi made^ tke Mn^ishoehsidtMtion^ as xm^ 
jdykg soiBcHdiiivg ditifereot frooi pare mo* 
narchy^ wkstan umnteBi^ible notion, or rather 
a mere whknsjr, tiiat had nc3ft the least foUnda* 
tton ill truth or history." . 

This is a summary of the doctrines, whicb> 
I doubt, are too current amongst us. I do not 
speak of the bigoted adherents to the late king ; 
but of many cooler and more disinterested men, 
Mrhose religious principles, as I suppose (for it 
appears it could not be their political)^ had 
en^iged them to concur in the new settlement. 
You will judge, tlien, if there be not reason ' 
to apprehend much mischief froin the preva- 
lence and propagation of such a system : a sys- 
tem^ which, as being, in the language of the ' 
patrons of it, founded upon^o^^, is the more 
likely to impose upon the people ; and, as re- 
ferring to the practice of ancient times, is not 
for every man's confutation. I repeat it, there- ^ 
tote; if this notion of the despotic form of our 
government become general, I tremble to think 
what efiect it may hereafter produce on the 
minds of men ; especially when joined to that 
felse tenderness, which the people of England 
are so apt to entertain for their princes, even 
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SuLOGus tto Worst of them; under misfortiine. i might 
further observe, that this prerogative ^stem 
hath a direct tendency to produce^ ad well as 
heighten, this compassion to the sovereigna 
And I make no scruple to lay it bpcfore you 
with all its circumstances, because I know to 
whom I speak, and that I could not have 
wished for a better opportunity of hearing it 
confuted^ 

BP. BURNET*. 

I must own, though I was somewhat unwit^^ 
ling to give way to such melancholy apprehen- 
sions at this time, I think with Mr. Somers/ 
there is but too much reason to entertain them. 
For my own part, I am apt to look no further 
for the right of the legislature to settle the go- 
vernment in their own way, than their own 
free votes and resolutions. For, being used to 
consi4er all political power as coming originally 
from the people, it seems to me but fitting that 
they should dispose of that power for their 
own use, in what hands, and under what con-^ 
dirions, they please. Yet, as much regard is 
due to established forms and ancient prescrip 
tion, I think the matter o{ fact of great con* 
sequence ; and, if the people in general should 
once conceive of it according to this representar* 
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tion, I shouldbe very anxious for the issue of so ^*^^®"* 
dangerous an opinion. I must needs, there- 
fore, join very entirely with Mr. Somers^ in 
ivishing to hear the whole subject canvassed, 
or rather finally determined, as it must be, if 
Si^ John Maynard will do us the pleasure to 
acquaint us what his sentiments are upon it. 



IMR ^. MAYNARD. 

Truly, my good friends, you have opened a 
very notable cause, and in good form. Only, 
methinks, a little less solemnity, if you had so 
pleased, might have better suited the occasion. 
Why, I could almost laugh, to hear you talk 
of fea^s and dangers from a phantom of your 
own raising. I certainly believe the common 
proverb belies us ; and that old age is not that 
dastardly thing it hath been represented. For, 
instead of being terrified by this conceit of a^ 
prescriptive right in our sovereigns to tyran- 
nize over the subject, 1 am ready to think the 
contrary so evident from the constant course of 
our history, that the simplest of the people 
are in no hazard of falling into the delusion. I 
should rather have apprehended mischief from 
other quarters ; from the influence of certain 
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jhALocvit specxxhttive points, which Tiaye been too stK*-» 
cessfully propagated of late ; ajad ehi^ftjr from 
those pernicious glosses, which too many o( 
my o^der have made on the letter of the Iaw> 
and too many of yows^ my lord of Salisbury, 
on that of the gospel. Trust me, if the matter 
once came to a question of fact, and the in- 
quiry be only concerning ancient form and 
precedent, the decison will be in our favour* 
And for yourselves, I assure myself, this de- 
cision is already made. But since you are 
willmg to put me upon the task, and we have 
leisure enough for such an amusement, I shall 
very readily undertake it. And the rather, as 
' I have more than once in my life had occasion 
to go to the bottom of this inquiry ; and now 
• very lately have taken a pleasure to reflect on 
' the general evidence which history affords of 
eur free constitution, and to review the scattered 
, hints and passages I had formerly set down for 
toy private satisfaction. 

" I understand the question to be, not 
under what Jorm the government hath ap-' 
peared at some particular conjunctures, but 
what we may conclude it to have been from 
the general current and tenor of our histories. 
More particularly, I conceive, you would ask> 
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not whether the administration hath not at Dwijoaim 
some seasons been despotic, but whether the 
genius of the government hath hot at all times 
been free. Or, if you- do not think the 
terms, in which I propose the question, strict 
enough, you will do well to state It in your 
own way, that hereafter we may have no dis- 
pute about it., 



BP. BURNET. 

« 

I suppose, the question, as here put, is de- 
terminate enough for our purpose. — Or, have 
you,' Mr. Somers^ any exceptions to make to 
it? 

MR. SOMERS. 

I believe we understand each other perfectly 
well ; the question being only this, " Whether 
there be any ground in history, to conclude 
^at the prince hath a constitutional claim to 
absolute uncontrolable dominion ; or, whether 
the liberty of the subject be not essential to 
every different form, under which the English 
government hath appeared ?'* 

you in. u 
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SIR J. MAtNARD. 

You expect of me then to shew^ in 0]^>09i* 
tion to the scheme just now delivered by you, 
that neither from the original constitution of 
the government, nor from the various forms 
(for they have, indeed, been various) under 
which it hath been administered, is there any 
reason to infer, that the English monarchy 
is, or of right ought to be, despotic and un- 
limited. 

Now this I take to be the easiest of all un- 
dertakings ; so very easy, that I could trust a 
plain man to determine the matter for himself 
by the light that offers itself to him from the 
slightest of our histories. Tis true, the deeper 
liis researches go, his conviction will be the 
clearer; as any one may see by dipping into 
my friend Nat. Bacon's discourses ; where our 
free constitution is set forth with that evidence, 
as must for ever have silenced the patrons of 
the other side, if he had not allowed himself 
to strain some things beyond what the truth, 
or indeed his cause, required. But, saving to 
myself the benefit of his elaborate work, I 
think it sufficient to take notice, that the sys- 
tem of liberty is supported even by that short 
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sketch of our history, which Mr. Somers hath Diaiooo* 
laid before us ; and in spite of the disguises, 
with which, as he tells us, the enemies of 
liberty have endeavoured to cloak it. 

You do not, I am sure, expect from ttie, 
that I should go back to the elder and more 
remote parts of our history ; that I should take 
upon me to investigate the scheme of govern- 
ment, which hath prevailed in this kingdom 
fix)m the time that the Roman power departed 
from us ; or that I should even lay myself out 
in delineating, as many have done, the plan of 
the Saxon constitution: thou^ such an at- 
tempt might not be unpleasing, nor altogether 
without its use, as the principles of the Saoion 
policy, and in some respects the^rm of it, 
have been constantly kept up in every succeed- 
ing period of the English monarchy. I con- 
tent myself with observing, that the spirit of 
liberty was predominant in those tiiiies : and, 
for proof of it, appeal at present only to one 
single circumstance, which you will think re- 
markable. Our Saxon ancestors conceived so 
little of government, by the will of the magis- 
trate, without fixed laws, that Laga, or Leaga^ 
which in their language first and properly sig- 
nified the same as Law with us, was transr 

u a 
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DiALoora ferred t very naturally (for language always 
conforms itself to the genius^ temper^ and man- 
ners of a nation) to signify a country^ district, 
or province ; these good people having no no- 
tion of any inhabited country not governed by 

laws. Thus DiENA-LAGA; M£RKENA-LAGA ; 

and Westsexena-laga, were not only used in 
their laws and history to signify the laws of the 
Danes, Mercians, and fFest-Saxons, but the 
countries likewise. Of which usage I could 
produce to you many instances^ if I did not 

e This casual remark seems to determine a &mou9 dis- 
pute among the Antiquaries on the subject before us. 
Bishop NicoLsoN attended so little to this tralatetious use 
of words^ in which all languages aboand> that finding 
Lao A in several places signified a country^ he would needs 
have it that Camden, Lambakdb, Spblman, Cowbll^ 
Sbldi;n, and all our best Antiquaries, were mistaken, 
when they supposed LcLga ever signified, in the compo- 
sitions here mentioned, a law. However, his adversaries 
among the Antiquaries were even with him -, and finding 
that Laga, in these compositions, did signify a law in seve- 
ral places of our ancient laws, historians, and lawyers, 
deny that it ever signifies a country. Each indeed had a 
considerable object in view ; the one was bent on over- 
throwing a system ; the other on supporting it ; namely, 
that famous threefold body of laws, the Danish, Mercian, 
and West'Saxon. It must be owned, the bishop could not 
overthrow the common system, without running into his 
extreme : it seems, his opponents might have supported if 
without running into theirs. 
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presume that, for so small a matter as this, my, dulooij* 
mere word might be taken. 

You see then how fully the spirit of liberty 
possessed the very language pf our Saxon fore- 
fathers. And it might well ^do so ; for it was 
of the essence of the German constitutions ; a 
just notion of which (so uniform was the genius 
of the brave people that planned them) may be 
gathered, you know, frojn what the Roman 
historian^, and, above all, from what Tacitus 
hath recorded of them. 



But I forbear so common a topic : and, be- 
sidesj^ I think myself acquitted of this task, by 
the prudent method, which the defenders of 
the regal power have themselves taken in con- 
ducting this controversy. For, as conscious of 
the testimony which the Saxon times are ready 
to bear against them, they are wise enough to 
lay the foundation of their system in the Con^ 
GiUEST. They look no higher than that event 
for the origin of the constitution, and think 
they have a notable advantage over us in de- 
ducing their notion of the English government 
from the form it took in the hands of the Nor- 
man invader. But is it hot pleasant to hear 
these men calumniate the improvements that 
have been made from time to time in the plan 
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PkALoaoB of our civil constitution with the name of umr* 

V 

pationsy when they are not ashamed to erect the 
constitution itself on what they must esteem^ at 
leasts a great and manifest usurpation ? 



BP. BURNET. 

CoNauEST, I suppose^ in their opinion, gives 
right. And since an inquiry into the origin 
of a constitution requires that we &x somewhere, 
considering the vast alterations introduced by 
the Conquest, and that we have never pretended 
to reject, but only to improve and complete, the 
duke of Normandy's establishment ; I believe 
it may be as proper to set out from that aera 
as from any other. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Your lordship does not imagine that I am 
about to excuse myself from closing with them, 
even on their own terms. I intended that ques^ 
tion only as a reproach to the persons we have 
to deal with ; who, when a successful event 
makes, or but seems to make, for their idol of 
an absolute monarchy, call it a regular esta* 
blishment : whereas a revolution brought about 
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by the justest means, if the cause of liberty re- DuLwwa 
cmve an advantage by it, shall be reviled by the 
name of usurpation. But let them employ 
what names they please^ provided thdr foots be 
well grounded. We will allow them to dignify 
the iVbrmg^i '^settlement with the title of C0K» 
STmrriftN. What follows ? That despotum 
was ofthees8ence of that constitution? So they 
tell us itideed ; but without one word of pthot, 
for the assertion. Fcnrwhatl do th^ think the 
name of conquest, or even the things imphes 
an absolute unlimited ^minion? Hare they 
forgotten that Wiluam's claim to the crown 
was, not conquest (though it enabled him to ^ 
support his claim), but testamentary succes- 
sion : a title very much in the taste of that 
time \ and extremely reverenced by our Saxon 
ancestors? Tliat, even waving this specious 
claim, he condescended to accept the crown, 
as a free gift ; and by his coronation-oath sub- 
mitted himself to the same terms of adminis- 
tration, as his predecessors ? And that, in one 
word, he confirmed the Saxon laws, at least 
before he had been many years ip pos^ssion of 
his new digqity K 

^ See Historical Law-Tracts, vol. i. p. 394. 
> Milton did not fbiget to pbserve> in his Tenure of 
hmgi and magUtratei, T\aX William iht Norman, though 
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^^^<iVE Is there any thing in all this that fevours the 
notion of his erecting himself, by the sole vir- 
tue of his victory at Hastings, into an abso- 
lute lord of the' conqttered country? Is it not 
certain that he bound himselt^ as far as oaths 
and declarations coiitd bind him, ^Ui^vem ac« 
cording to kw; that he could neithein touch 
the honours nor estates . of his subjects Mit by 
l^al trial ; and that even the many forfeitures 
in his reign are an evidence of his proceeding 
in that method ? 

• Still we are told " of his parcelling out the 
whole land, upon his own terms, to his fol- 
lowers ;' and are insulted ^^ with his famous 
institution of feudal tenures/' • But what if the. 
former of these assertions -be foreign to the 
purpose at least, if not false ; and the latter 
subversive of the very system it is brought to 
establish ? I think, I have reason for putting 
both, these questions. For, what if he parcelled 
out most, or all, of the lands of England to 
his followers ? The fact has been much dis- 
puted. But be it, as they pretend, that the 
property of all the soil in the kingdom had 

a Conqueror^ and not unsworn at his Coronation, was 
compelled a second time to take oath at St, Albans, ere 
the people would be brought to yield obedience. Vol. i. 
ofkis Prosiworkt, 4*<>, 1753. p,345. 
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changed hand* : What is that to us, who claim i>uw>«ii». 
under our Norman^ as well as Saxon, ancestors? 
For the question., you see, is about the form 
of government settled in this nation at the time, 
of the Conquest. And they argue with us, 
from a supposed act of tyranny in the Conque- 
ror, in order to come at that settlement. Thft 
SaxonSj methinks, might be injured, oppressed, 
enslaved ; and yet the constitution, transmitted 
to ws tbrqugh his own Normans^ be perfectly, 
free. 

*\ 
But their other allegation is still more un- 
fortunate. " He instituted, they say, the feudal 
law." True. But the feudal law, and absolute 
dominion, are two things ; and, what is more, 
perfectly incompatible. 

I take upon me to say, that I shall make out 
this point in the clearest manner. In the mean 
time, it may help us to understand the nature 
of the feudal establishment, to consider the 
practice of succeeding times. What that was, 
our adversaries themselves, if you please, shall 
inform us. Mr. Somers hath told their story 
very fairly ; which yet amounts only to this, 
" That, throughout the Norman and Planta- 
genet lines, there was one perpetual contest 
between the prince and his feudatories for law 
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DuLOdim and liberty :*• an evident proof of the light ill 
which our forefathers regarded the iVbrman con- 
stitution. In the competition of the two Rosss^ 
and perhaps before^ they lost sight indeed of 
this prize. But no sooner was the publie 
tranquillity restored, and the contending claims 
united in Henrt VIL than the old spirit re- 
vived. A legal constitution became the con- 
stant object of the people ; and, though not 
always avowed, was, in effect, as constantly 
submitted to by the sovereign. 

It may be true, perhaps, that the ability of 
one prince^, the imperious carriage of ano^Aer*, 
and tiie generous intrigues of a third ^ ; but, 
above all, thecondition of the times, and a sense 
of former miseries, kept down the spirit of li- 
berty for some reigns, or diminished, at least, the 
force and vigour of its operations. But a pas- 
sive subjection was never acknowledged, cer- 
tainly never demanded as a matter of right, till 
'Elizabeth now and then, and King James, 
by talking continually in this strain, awakened 
the national jealousy ; which proved so uneasy 
to himself, and, in the end, so iatal to his 
fomily. 

iK HsHRY VII. I Hs»ay VIIL 

m £i.izA8aTH» 
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I cannot allow myself to mention these things Dialooiib 
more in <ktail to you, who have so perfect a 
knowledge of them. One thing only I insist 
upon, that, without connecting the system of 
liberty with that of prerogative in ouj notion 
of the English government, the tenor of our 
history is perfectly unintelligible ; and that no 
consistent account can be given of it, but on 
-the supposition of a legal limited coKsn • 

TUTION. 

MR. SOMERS^ 

Yet that constitution, it will be thought, was 
at least ill defined, which could give occasion to 
so many fierce disputes, and those carried on 
through so, long a tract of time, between th^ 
crown and the subject. 



SIR J. MAYNARn« 

The fault, if there was one, lay in the ori- 
ginal plan of the constitution itself; as you will 
clearly see when I have opened the nature of it, 
that is, when I have explained the genius, 
views, and consequences of the feudal policy. 
It^must, however, be affirmed, that this policy 
Vas founded in the principles of freedom, and 
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DiAwou* ^as^ in truth, excellently adapted to an active, 
fierce, and military people; such as were all 
those to whom these western parts of Europe 
have been indebted for their civil constitutions. 
But betwixt the burdensome services imposed 
on the subject by this tenure, or which it gave 
at least the pretence of exacting from him, and 
the too great restraint which an unequal and dis- 
proportioned allotment of feuds to the greater 
barons laid on the sovereign ; but above all, by 
narrowing the plan of liberty too much ; and, 
while it seemed to provide for the dependency of 
the prince on one part of his subjects, by leav- 
ing both him and thenhdn a condition to exer- 
cise an arbitrary dominion over all others: 
hence it came to pass that the feudal policy 
naturally produced the struggles and convul- 
sions, you spoke of, till it was seen in the end 
to be altogether unsuited to the circumstances 
of a rich, civilized, and commercial people. 
The event was, that the inconveniences, per- 
ceived in this form of government, gradually 
made way for the introduction of a better; 
which was not, however, so properly a new 
form, as the old one amended and set right ; 
cleared of its mischiefs and inconsistencies, but 
conducted on the same principles as the former, 
and pursuing^he same end, though by different 
methods. 
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It is commonly said, "That the feudal te^. Diawou* 
nures were introduced at the Conquest.'' But 
how are we to understand this assertion ? Cer- 
tainly, not as if the whole system of military 
services had been created by the Conqueror ; 
for they were essential to all the Gothic or 
German constitutions. We nlay suppose then, 
that they were only new-modelled by this great 
prince. And who can doubt that the form, 
which was now given to them, would be copied 
from that which the Norman had seen estab- 
lished in his own country ? It would be copied 
then from the proper feudal ^ form ; the es- 
sence of which consisted in the perpetuity . 
of the feud"; whereas these military tenures 
had been elsewhere temporary only, or re- - 
vocable at the will of the lord. 

But to enter fully into the idea of the feudal 
constitution ; to see at what time, and in what 
manner, it was introduced : above all, to com- 
prehend the reasons that occasioned this great 
change ; it will be convenient to look back to 
the estate of France^ and esp»ecially of Nor- 
mandy, where this constitution had, for some 

» Propria P£uoi natura est ut sit perpbtua. 

CU J AC 1X79, LiTTLETOkr, 
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ihAMAmm years, taken place before it was transferred to 
us at the Conquest. 

Under the first princes of the Carhvingian 
line^ the lands of France were of two kinds, 
ALLODIAL, and BBNEFiciARY. The allodial, 
were estates of inheritance; the persons pos- 
sessing them, were called Hommss lib&es« 
The beneficiary, were held by grants from the 
crown. The persons holding immediately un- 
der the emperor, were called Leudes ; the 
sub-tenants. Vassals. 

Further, the allodial lands were alienable^ as 
well as hereditary. The beneficiary were pro- 
perly neither. They were held for life, or n 
term of years, at the will of the lord> and re^ 
rerted to him on the expiration of the term for 
which they were granted. 

I do not stay to explain these institutions 
minutely. It is of more importance to see the 
alterations that were afterwards made in them. 
And the first will be thought a strange one. 

The possessors of allodial lands, in Finance, 
were desirous to have them changed into te- 
nures. They who held of the crown in capite 
were entitled to some distinctions and privileges^ 
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which the allodial lords wished to obtain ; and Duw>wi 
therefore many of theita surrendered their lands . 
to the emperor^ ind received them again of 
him, in the way of tenure. This practice had 
taken place occasionally from the earliest times : 
but under Charles the Bald, it became almost 
general ; and Jree-men not only chose to hold 
of the emperor, but of other lords. This last 
was first allowed, in consequence of a treaty 
between the three brothers, after the battle of 
Fontenay in 847. 

But these Jree-men were not so ill-advised 
as to make their estates precarious, or to ac- 
cept a life estate insitead of an inheritance. It 
was requisite they should hold for a perpe- 
tuity. And this I take to have been the true 
origin of hereditary feuds. Most probably, in 
those dangerous times, little people could not 
be safe without a lord to protect them : and 
the price of this protection was the change of 
propriety into tenure. 

The SECOND change was by a law made under 
the same emperor in the year 877, the last of 
his reign. It was then enacted, that bene- 
ficiary estates held under the crown should de- 
scend to the sons of the present possessors : 
yet Hot, a3 I conceive, to the eldest son ; but 
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DfALooos to hina whom the emperor should chiise : nor 
• did this law afiect the estates only^ but o^ce^, 
which had hitherto been also beneficiary ; and 
so the sons of counts^ marquises^ 8^. (which 
were all names of offices, not titles of honour) 
were to succeed to the authority of their fathers, 
and to the benefice annexed to it. The new 
feuds, created in allodial lands, had, I sup* 
pose, made the emperor's tenants' desirous of 
holding on the same terms : and the weakness 
of the reigning prince enabled them to suc- 
ceed in this first step, which prepared the 
way for a revolution of still more importance. 
For, 1 

The THIRD change, by which the inheritance 
of beneficiary lands and ofiices was extended to 
perpetuity, and the possession rendered almost 
' independent of the crown, was not, we may 
be' sure, eflfected at once, but by degrees. The 
family of Charlemagne lost the empire : they 
resisted with great difficulty the incursions of 
the Nonnans ; and, in the year 9 11, Nor- 
mandy was granted to them as an hereditary 
'fee. The great lords made their advantage of 
the public calamities ; they defended the king 
on what terms they pleased ; if not complied 
with in their demands^ they refused their as- 
sistance in the most critical conjunctures : and 
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be£3re the accession of Hugh Capet, had en*- Dialogs 
tirely shaken off their dependence on the crown^ 
For it is, I think, a Vulgar mistake to say, 
that this great revolution was the efiect of 
Hugh's policy. On the contrary, the inde- 
pendence of the nobles, already acquired, was, 
as it seems to me, the cause of his success. 
Hie prince had no authority left, but over his 
own demesnes ; which were less considerable 
thail the possessions of some of his nobles.' 
Hugh had one of the lai^st fiefs : and for this 
reason, his usurpation added to the power of 
the crown, instead of lessening it, as is com- 
monly imagined. Btit to bring back the feuds 
of the other nobles to their former precarious 
ccmdition was a thing impossible : his authority 
was partly supported by superior wisdom, and 
partly by superior strength, his vassals being 
more numerous than those of any other lord. 

I'cannot tell if these foreigners, when they 
adopted the feudal plan, were immediately 
iaware of all the consequences of it. An here- 
ditary tenure was, doubtless, a prodigious ac- 
quisition ; yet the advantage was something 
counter-balanced by the great humber of im- 
positions which the nature of the change 
brought with it. These impositions are what, 
in respect of the lord, are called hi^ rayiTs of 

VOL. HI. X 
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P*^*"* tenure; siw^h si6 WaidshiPj MarriAce, Re*- 
AiKF, etnd other services :. .and were the nec^s* 
sary conseqpueace of tho. king> parting vdth 
his arbi|:rary: disposal of these tenure. F<>r 
now, that tlie right of inheritance was in the 
tenant^ tt seemed but rea9otiable,^^mdy Mritbinit 
this provision^ the- feudal policy . could . nqt 
hftve obtaio^d its end^ that the prince^ in these 
eeteral ways, should secure tp himself the ho- 
nour, safety, and defence, which the very: na*- 
ture of the constitution implied and iqtendi^. 
Hence hereditary feuds were very rdasoaably 
clogged with the obligations J Imve mentioned; 
which, though trifling ia.Com{)arison wUh the 
disadvantages of a precarious teaure, were 
yet at least some cheek on the independency 
Acquired. However, these services>^ which w^re 
due to the king under the n^w modd, were 
also duQ to the tenant in chief from those who 
held of him by the like tenure. And so the 
barons, or great proprietaries of land, con- 
sidering more perhaps the sul^ection of their 
own vassals, than th^t by which themselves 
were bound to their sovereign, reckoned the* 
burdens as nothing, with respect to what thfiy 
had gained by an hereditary succession. 

The example • of these French feudataries^ 
we n^y f i^poise, would be catching. We ac- 
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cording^y find it followed, in dwt time, in Oer- Dialog^jb 
many ; where Conrad II. • granted the like 
privilege of successive tenwr^, and at the 
pressing instance of his tenants. 

I thought it material to remind you of these 
things; because they prove the feudal insti- 
tution on the continent to have been fovour- 
able to the cause of liberty; and because it 
win abate our wonder to find it so readily ac* 
oepted and submitted to here in England. 



MR. SOBfERS^ 

' The acoouAt you hwe given, and, I dare 
say, very truly, of the origin of feuda in Ihmce 
and Germany y is such as shews them to have 
been an extension <^ the peo{de'8 liber^. 
There is no question that b&reditaiy alienable 
estates have vastly the preference to beneficiary^ 
But the case, I suspect, was difierent with us 
ia England. The great offices of slmte, in- 
deed, in this country, at well as in France^ 
were beneficiary. But, if I do not. mislaket, 
the lands of the Engtishy except only tht 
dinrchrlands, were all allodial. And I eannqC 

• CaAio*s JuifMdak, lib. i.p. SI. Lmd. 1055. 
X2 
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DiALocufc think it could be for the benefit of the English 
to change their old Saxon possessions/ subject 
only to the famous triple obligation, for these 
new and burdensome tenures. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Strange as it may appear, we have yet seen 
that. the French did not scruple to make that 
exchange even of their allodial estates. But to 
be^fair, there was a great difference, as you 
well observe, in the circumstances of the two 
people. All the lands in England were, I be- 
lieve, allodial, in the Saxon times : while a 
very considerable proportion of those in France 
were beneficiary* 

Another difference, also, in the state of the 
two countries, is worth observing. In FrancCy 
the allodial lands (though considerable in quan- 
tity) were divided into small portions. In 
England J they seem to have been in few 
liands ; the greater part possessed by the Ring 
and his Thanes; some smaller parcels by the 
lesser Thanes ; and a very little by the Oorfeii 
The consequence was, that, though the allodial 
proprietors in France were glad to renounce 
their prc^perly for tenure,^ in order to secure 
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the protection they much wanted ; yet' with i>i«fco<»w* 
us, as you say, there could not be any such in- 
ducement for the innovation^ For, the lands 
being possessed in large portions by the no- 
bility and gentry, the allodial lords in England 
were too great to stand in need of protection. * 
Yet from this very circumstance, fairly at- 
tended to, we shall see that the introduction of 
the feudal tenures was neither difficult nor un- 
popular. The great proprietors of land were, 
indeed, too free and powerful, to be bettered 
by this change. But their tenants, that is, the 
bulk of the people, would be gainers by it 
For these tenants were, I believe, to a man 
beneficiaries. The large estates of the Thaties 
ware granted out in small portions to others, 
either for certain quantities of corn or rent, re- 
served to the lord, or on condition of stipulated 
services. And these grants, of whichever sort 
they were, were either at pleasure, or at most 
for a limited term. So that, though the pro^ 
prietors of land in England were so much su- 
perior to those in France ; yet the tenants of 
each were much in the same state; that \%, 
they possessed beneficiary lands on stipulated 
conditions. 

When, therefore, by right of forfeiture, the 
greater part of the lands in England fell, as 
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DuLOQUB lliey of course would do, into the power of the 
king (for they were in few hands^ and those 
few had either fought at JIasiingSy or afterward* 
rebelled against him)^ it is easy to see that the 
people would not be. displeased to find them- 
selves, instead of beneficiary tenants p, feuda- 
tary proprietors. 

I say this on supposition that these great for- 
' felted estates aitd signiories, so bountifully be- 
stowed by the Conqueror on his fevcmrite AW- 
mans^ were afterwards, many of them at least, 
granted out in smaller parcels to EngUish sub- 
tenants. But if these sub-tenants were also 
Normans, (though the case of the English or 
old ScujDon freeholder-s was then very hard), the 
change of allodial into feudatary est^^tes is the 
more easify accounted for. 

The main difficulty would be with the church- 
men ; who (though the greatest, and most of 
them were, perhaps, Normans too) were well 
acquainted with the Saxon laws, and for special 
reasons were much devoted to them. They 

P This account of the Saxon benefices is much con- 
firmed by the femous charter of Bishop Oswald^ and the 
comment of ^ H. Spei^mai^ upQp it See his discoiine 

pa F£UJ>S and TISNU|IB9 . 
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veve ddftftible that tt^ir possessions had been dulosmc 
held, in the Sa^on times, in F&avc^almeoigk : 
a sort of tenure, they were not forward to give 
wp for this of Jeuds. 'Tis true, the burdens of 
these tenures would, many of them, not afleot 
them. But then neither could they reap the 
principal fruit of them, the fruit erf inheritance. 
They, be3ides, considered every restraint on 
their privileges as impious ; and took the sub* 
jection of the ecclesiastic to the secular power, 
which the feudal establishment was to intro^ 
duce, for the vilest of all servitudes. Hence 
the churchmen were, of all others, the mpst 
averse from this law ^. And their opposition 
might have given the Conqueror still more 
trouble, if the suppression of the great Northern 
rebellion had not furnished him witfi the power, 
and (as many of them had been deeply engaged 
in it) with the pretence, to forpe it upon them. 

q Matthevt Pak^s gives us the foUbwiog account flf 
this matter -— *' Episcopates et Abhatias ooines^ quae baro 
nias tenebant^ et eatenus ab omni servitute saeculari liber- 
tatem habuerant, sub servitute ^tatuit militari, inrotulans 
singulos episcopatus et ^bbatias pro voluntate auk, quot 
milites sibi et successoribus suis, bostilitatis tempore^ vo- 
luit k singulis exhiberi. £t rotulos hujus ECCLEfiiAS- 
Tic^ sERViTUTis poncjis in thesauris, multos viros eccle- 
siasticos huic constitutioni pessjm^ reluctantes, k 
regno fiigavit." 

Hist. Ang. Willielmus CoNau^sTOR. 
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VuhoavE Aadthus^ intheend, it prevailed uiuYersalljr^ 
and without exoeption. 

. I would not go further into the history of 
these tenures. It may appear from the little I 
have said of them^ that the feudal system waa 
rather improved and corrected by the duke of 
Normandy, than originally planted by him in 
this kingdom : that the alteration made in it 
was favoulrable to the public interest ; and that 
our S(mon liberties were not so properly re- 
strained, as extended by it. It is of little mo- 
inent to inquire whether the nation was won, or 
forced, to a compliance with this system. It 
is enough to say, that, as it was accepted by 
the nation, so it was in itself no servile esta-^ 
blishment, but essentially founded in the prin^ 
ciples of liberty. The duties of lord and feu- 
datary were neciprocal and acknowledged : ser^ 
vices on the one part, and protection on the 
other. The institution was plainly calculated 
for the joint-interest » of both parties, and the 

" ' The learned Craig, who has written so laigely an4 
accurately on the feudal law> was so far from seeing any 
thing servile in it, that he says, " The foundations of this 
discipline are laid in the most genei-ous of all consideiEr 
tions, those of Gratitudb. Ht^jusfeudalisdisciplimj^fun' 
damenta ti gratitudine et ingratitudine descendant.'* fiPiST* 

N|7NCUP, to K. JA^E8. 
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benefit of the community ; the proper notion BiAto«im 
of the.feudal system beii^ that/^ of a. confede- 
racy between a number of military persons^ 
agreeing on a certain limited subordination and 
dependence on their chief, for the more effec- 
tual defence of his and their lives, territories, 
and possessions/* 

MR. SOMERS. 

I have nothing to object to your account of 
the feudal constitution. And I think you do 
perfectly right, to lay the main stress on the 
general nature and genius of it; as by this 
means you cut off those fruitless altercations, 
which have been raised, concerning the per- 
sonal character of the NomCan Conqueror. Our 
concern is not with him, but with the govern- 
ment he established. And. if that be free, no 
matter whether the founder of it were a tyrant. 
But, though I approve your method, I doubt 
there is some defect in your argument. Free- 
dma is a term of much latitude. The Norman 
constitution may be free in one sense, as it ex- 
cludes the sole arbitrary dominion of one man ; 
and yet servile enough in another, as it leaves 
the government in few hands. For it foUowv, 
from what I understand of the feudal plan, that 
though its genius be indeed averse from abso- 
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»»»J«^ Ittte monarcl^y, yet it 16 indulgent raough to 
abfiolute arisiocraxjy. And the notion of each 
IS equally remote^from wtiat we conceive of true 
SngHshhherty. 

SIR J. MAYNARD. 

It is true, the proper feudal form, especially 
as established in this kingdom, was in a high 
degree oiigarchical. It would not otherwise, 
perhaps, have suited to the condition of those 
military ages. Yet the principles it went npon, 
were those of public liberty, and generous 
Plough to give room for the extension of the 
system itself, when a change of circumstances 
should require it. — But your objection will best 
be answered by looking a little more distinctly 
into the nature of these tenures. 

I took notice that the feudal system subjected 
the CHURCH more immediately to the civil 
jpower : and laid the foundation of many ser- 
vices and fruits of tenure to which the lay- 
FEUDATARIES in the Saxon times had been al- 
ic^ther strangers. It is probable that all the 
ioonsequences of this alteration were not fore- 
Been. Yet the churchmen were pretty quick- 
righted. And the dislike, they had conceived 
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^ the new tistablishment, wiw the oceasioa <rf i>»^ort 
those struggles^ which continued so long 
l)etween the mitre and crown^ and which «fe 
so famous more especially in the eariy parts of 
our history, Hbe cause of' these reocksiastics 
was a bad one. For their aim was, as is rightly 
observed by the advocates for the prerogative, 
to assert an independency on the state ; and for 
that purpose the pope was made a party in die 
dispute ; by whose intrigues it was kept up in 
one shape or other till the total renunciation 
of the papal power. Thus far, however, the 
feudal constitution cannot be blamed. On the 
<:ontrary, it was highly serviceable to the cause 
of liberty, as tending only to hold the eccle- 
siastic, in a due subordinfftion to tlie civil, 
authority. 

The same thing cannot be said of the other 
instance, I mean tbejruits of tenure, to which 
the lay=^?fiees were subjected by this system. For 
however reasonable, or rather necessary, those 
Jruits might be, in a feudal sense, and for the 
end to which the feudal establishment was di- 
rected, yet, as the measure of these fruits, as 
well as the manner of exacting them, was in a 
good degree arbitrary, and too much left to 
the discretion of the sovereign, the practice, in 
this respect, was soon found b the tenants in 
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Dialogue chief to be an intolerable grievance. Hence 
that other contest^ so memorable in our his- 
tory^ betwixt the kin^ and his barons: in which 
the former, under the colour of maintaining 
his feudal rights, laboured to usurp an absolute 
dominion over the persons and properties of his 
vassals ; and the latter, impatient of the leudal 
burdens, or rather of the king^s arbitrary exac- 
tions under pretence of them, endeavoured to 
redeem themselves from sa manifest an op* 
pression. 

It is not to be denied, that, in the heat of 
this contest, the barons sometimes carried their 
pretensions still further, and laboured in their 
turn to usurp on the crown, in revenge for the 
oppressions they had felt from it. However, 
their first contentions were only for a mitiga- 
tion of the feudal system. It was not the cha- 
racter of the Norman princes to come easily 
into any project that was likely to give the least 
check to their pretensions. Yet the grievances, 
complained of, were in part removed, in part 
moderated, by Henry the First's and many 
other successive charters : though the last blow 
was not given to these feudal servitudes till 
after the Restoration, when such of them as 
iremained, and were found prejudicial to the 
liberty of the subject, were finally abolished. 
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Thus we «ee that one essential defeat in the Diawco* 
feudal policy^ considered not as a military, but 
civil institution^ was, the too great power it gave 
the sovereign in the arbitrary impositions, im- 
plied in this tenure. 'Another was accidental. . 
It arose from the disproportionate allotment of 
those feuds, which gave the greater barons an 
ascendant over the prince, and was equally un* 
fevourabte to the cause of liberty. Fpr the 
bounty of the duke of Normandy, in his dis- 
tribution of the forfeited estates and signiories 
to his principal officers, bad been so immense ', 
that their share of influence in the state was 
excessive, and intrenched too much on the in- 
dependency of the crown and the freedom of 
the people. And this undue poize in the con- 
stitution, as well as the tyranny of our kings, 
occasioned the long continuance of those civil 
wars, which for many ages harrassed and dis- 

• This bounty in so wise a prince as William wUl be 
thought strange. I believe it may be^ in part^ accounted 
fur, from what is observed above of the Saxon allodial 
lords. These had possessed immense estates. And, as 
they feU in upon forfeiture, the great Norman adventurers 
would of course expect to come into the entire succession. 
—Perhaps too, in that confusion of afiairs, the pi ince 
might not. always, himself, be apprized of the e;i;tent and 
ndue of these possessions. 
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ButoctTB fressed the nation. The evil, however j in the 
end, brought on its own remedy. For these 
princely houses being much weakened in the 
course of the quarrel, Henkt VI i. succeedec^ 
at length, to the peaceable postfesnon of the 
crown. And by the, policy ^f/dns prince, 
and that of his succeseor, the bamns were 
brought so low as to be quite^ disabled from 
giving any diMurbance to the4^rown for the fii^ 
tore* 

It appears th^i that two great defects in the 
feudal plan of government, as settled aiiK>i^ 
us, were, at length, taken away. But a THntD^ 
and the greatest defect of all, was the narrpw*^ 
ness of the plan itself, I mean when considered 
as a system of civil polity ; for, in its primary 
martial intention, it was perfectly ttnexcep*^ 
tionable. 

To explain this matter, which is of the 
highest importance, and will furnish a direct 
answer to Mr. Somers' objection, we are to 
remember that in the old feudal policy the 
king*s barons, that is, such as held in capite 
of the crown by barony or knight's service, 
were the king's, or rather the kingdom's, great 
council. No public concerns could be regu- 
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ferly transacted^ witl;K>utt|[wei«t«<Jnient*; thoiagh ^^^^^ 
the lesser baron;S,:or tqnaut* Jl>y.kBight's ser- 
vice, .did , not . indeed so constan.tly appear in 
(he king's €9urt9 as tiie greater barons ;, and 
though the public l>us>nessrwa^ sometimes- even 
left to. the ordinary attei^iaiits on the king» 
miQst of Jfhem churqhinep;. .It appeal*^ that> 
towards theend^.of :the;Conqfieror's r0ign,. the 
number of these tenants in chief was about 
70^.; who,;,2^r the^vvlipl^ property of th« king- 
dom w^s,, ii> effect, in their pov^^ .may he 
thought a. no iinfit ^epre^ntittive (though thU 
jbe no, proper j^«^{fai idea) 9f the whole h^toau 
It was so, perhaps, in» thpse. rude and warlike 
times, when, the strength, ^f. the nation lay en*- 
tjirely in the . soldiery ; that i^, in those who 
held by military services, either immediately 
pf the crown, or of the me^oe lords. For the 
remainder of the people^ whom they called 
tenants in socage, were of small account ;.beiag 
considered only, in the light of servants, and 
contributing no otherwise )to the national sup* 
port ,than by their cultivaition of the soil, which 
left their ma^ter^ at leisure to attend wid^ less 



t Thekne o€ £dward theCDnfessor is express to thH 
purpose^ and it was ratified by the Ckinqueror— *'' Octet 
rex omnia rit^ facere in regno >et per judicium procerom 
regni." Sir H. Sfelman of Parliaments^ p. 5S« 
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DutoGcns distraction on their military services. At least, 
it was perfectly in the genius of the feudal, 
that is, military constitutions, to have little re- 
gard for any but the men of arms ; and, as 
every* other occupation would of course be ac- 
counted base and ignoble, it is not to be won- 
dered that such a diflerence was made between 
the condition of prcedial and mtUtary tenures. 

However, a policy, that excluded such num* 
bcrs from the rank and privileges of citizens, 
was so far a defective one. And this defect 
would become more sensible every day, in pro- 
portion to the growth of arts, the augmenta- 
tion of commerce, and the security the nation 
found itself in from foreign dangers. The an- 
cient military establishment would now be 
thought unjust, when the exclusive privileges 
of the swordsmen were no longer supported by 
the necessities of the public, and when the 
wealth of the nation made so great a part of 
the force of it. Hence arbse an important 
change in the legislature of the kingdom^ which 
was much enlarged beyond its former limits. 
But this was done gradually ; and was more 
properly an extension than violation of the an- 
cient system. 
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Pirst, the number of tenants in chtef, at the Dialoqvi 
king's freeholders^ was much increased by va-^ 
lious causes, but chiefly by the alienation which 
the gt^eater barons made of their fees. Suclv 
alienation, though under some restraint. seem« 
to have been generally permitted in the Nof^ 
man feuds ; I m^an, till Magna Charta and 
some subsequent statutes laid it under particu- 
lar liniiitetions. But, whether the practice wefe 
regular or not, it certainly prevailed from the ' 
earliest times ; especially on some more extra- 
ordinary occasions. Thus, when the fashion- 
able madness of the Croisades had involved 
the greater barons in immense debts, in order 
to dischaige the expences of these expeditions, 
they alienated their feesi, and even dismembered 
them ; that is, they parted with their right in 
them, and made them over in small parcels to 
others, to hold of the superior lord. And what 
these barons did from necessity, the crown it- 
self did^ out of policy : for the Norman princes^ 
growing sensible of the inconvenience of making 
their vassals too great, disposed of such estiitear 
of their barons as fell in to them by foHeitiife; 
a](id were not a few, in the same mantis. ThW 
consequence of all this was, that, in proce^ of 
time, liie lesser mihtary tenants in capitemwU 
tiplied e&ceedingly* And, as many of theth 
were poor^ an4 unequal to a personal atfen^ 

VOL. in. Y 
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Pui^Gi;^ dahotriri the court of their lord, or in the com- 
mon council of the kingdom (where of right and' 
duty they were to pay their attendance), they 
were willing, and it was found convenient tP 
give them leave, to appear in the way of repre^ 
sentation. And this was the origin of what we 
now call THE Knights of the Shires ; who, 
in those times, were appointed to represent, not 
all the free-holders of counties, but the lesser 
tenants of the crown only. For these not at- 
tending in person, would otherwise have had 
no place 'in the king's council. 

The rise of Citizens and Burgesses, that 
is, representatives of the cities and trading 
towns, must be accounted for somewhat dif- 
ferently. These had originally been in the ju- 
risdiction, and made part of the demesnes, of 
the king and his great lords. The reason of 
which appears from what I observed of the 
genius of the feudal policy. For, little account 
being had of any but martial men, and trade 
being not only dishonourable, but almost un- 
known in those ages ; the lower people, who 
liv<^d together in towns, most of them small 
and inoMisiderable, were left in a state of sub- 
jection to the crown, or some other of the ba- 
rony, and exposed to their arbitrafy impositions 
and taUiages. . 
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But this condition of burghers, as it sprang diawqu* 
from the military ^nius of the ilation^ could 
only be supported by it. When that declined 
therefore, and, instead of a people of soldiers, 
the commercial spirit prevailed, and filled our 
towns with rich traders and merchants, it was 
no longer reasonable, nor was it the interest of 
the crown, that these communities and bodies 
of men should be so little regarded. On the- 
contrary, a large share of the public burdens i 
being laid upon them, and the frequent neces- 
sities of the crown, especially in foreign wars, 
or in the king's contentions with his barons^ 
requiring him to have recourse to their purses, 
it was naturally b^rought about that those, as' 
well as the tenants in capite, should, in time^ 
be admitted to have a share in the public ' 
councils. 

I do not stay to trace the steps of this change. 
It is enough to say, that it arose insensibly 
and naturally out of the growing wealth and 
consequence of the trading towns; the con- 
venience the king found in drawing consider- 
able sums from them, with greater ease to 
himself, and less offence to the people ; and^ 
perhaps, from the view of lessening by their 
means the exorbitant power and influence of 
the barons. 

Y 2 
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ih^f^om From th€6e^ or tfee like reasons^ tli# gteat 
teifraa and cities^ that before were royal de- 
m^sdee, part of th^ kiag's private patrimony, 
aacl talliable by him at pleasure^ were allowed 
to appi^ iu his <i6un€il by their d^uties^ to 
treat with hiih of the proportion of taxes to be 
Imsed on theni^ and, in a Word, to be consi- 
dered ilk the same light as the other members 
of that great assembly. 

. I do not inquire when this ^reat alteration 
was first made. 1 find it subsisting at least 
under Edwaed II L And from that time, there 
is no d«»pute but that the legislature, which 
tvas original composed of the sovereign and 
his iteuddl fenaots, included also tlie represen- 
tatives of the eounties, and of the royal towns 
and cities. To speak in our modern style, the 
House of Commons was, now, formed. And 
by this addition, the glorious edifice of EngUsk 
liberty was cpmpleted. 

I am sensible, I must have wearied yon with 
this deduction, which can be no secret to either 
of you* Bat it was of importance to shew, 
that the constitution of £figiand^ as laid in the 
feudcil tenures, was essentially free; and that 
the very chaftges it hatjhjundergonc^ were the 
natural and almost unavoidable effects of those 
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tenures. So that what the adversaries of liberty fttxitotok 
object to us, as usurpations on the regal pre- 
rogative, ire now seen to be either the proper 
result of the feudal establishment, or the most 
just and necessary amendments of it. 



BP. BVRNET. 

I have waited with much pleasure for this 
conclusidn, which entirely discredits the notion 
of an absolute, despotic government. I will 
not take upon me to answer for Mr. SoMEKii^ 
whose great knowledge in the laws and history 
of the kingdom enables him to see further into 
the subject than I do ; but to me nothing ap- 
pears more natural or probable than this ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the English 
monarchy. One difficulty, in particular, which 
seemed to embarrass this inquiry, you have 
entirely removed, by shewing how, from the 
aristoeratical form which prevailed in the ear- 
lier times, the more free and popular one of 
our days hath gradually taken place, and that 
without any violenQe to the antient constitu- 
tion ». 

« M. De MoHTSftauiEU observes of the Gothic govcm- 
meitt — •' 11 fUt cTabord mel^ de raristocratie, et de la mo- 
" narclue. II avoU cet inconvenient, que le ba^-peuple 
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DlALOODB 

V. 



MR. SOMERS. 

At least, my lord, with so little, that we 
may, perhaps, apply to the English govern- 
ment what the naturalis,ts observe of the hu- 
man BODY ^ ; that, when it arrives at its full 
growth, it does not perhaps retain a single par- 
ticle of the matter it originally set out with ; 
yet the alteration hath been made so gradually 
and imperceptibly, that the system is accounted 
the same under all changes. Just so, I think, 
we seem to have shaken off the constituent 
parts of the feudal constitution ; but, li- 
berty having been always the informing prin- 
ciple, time and experience have rather com- 
pleted the old system, than created a new one : 
and we may account the present and Norman 
establishment all one, by the same rule as we 
say that Hercules, when he became the de* 
liverer of oppressed nations, was still the same 
with him who had strangled serpents in his 
cradle. 

'' J ^toit esciave : C^toit un bon gouvemmetU, ^tii avoit es 
" soi la capacity de devenir meilleur" [1. xi. c. Sj— the 
very idea, wliich is here inculcated. 

w See old Fortes CUE, in his book De laudibus legum 
AngluBy where this sort of ana/logy is pursued at length 
through a great part of the xiiith chapter. 
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D1ALO6UK 

SIR J. MAYNARD. 



I know not what fanciftil similes your 
younger wit may delight in. I content. myself 
with observing, that the two great points^ 
which they, who deny the liberty of the sub- 
ject, love to inculcate, and on which the plau- 
sibility of all their reasonings depends, are^ 

THE SLAVISH NATURE OF THE FEUDAL CONSTI- 
TUTION, and THE LATE RISE OF THE HOUISE OF 

Commons. And I havetaken up ^''our time to 
small purpose, if it doth hot now appear, that 
the ybrwer of these notions is false, and the 
latter impertinent. If the learned inquirers 
into this subject had considered that the ques- 
tion is concerning the freedom itself of our 
constitution, and not the most convenient form 
mider which it may be adiiiinistered, they must 
have seen that the feudal law, though it nar- 
rowed the system of liberty, was founded in 
it ; that the spirit of freedom is as vital in this 
form, and the principles it goe$ upon as solid, 
as in the best-formed republic ; and that vil- 
lanage concludes no more against the feudal^ 
than slavery against the Greek or Romany 
constitutions* 
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DutoaOB 
V. 



MR. SOM£}lS. 

That is, Sir John,- you make liberty to have 
been the essence of all three ; though, to the 
perfection of an equal commonwealth, yoi; 
suppose it should have been further spread out 
and diluted: as they szy of Jrankincense (if 
you can forgive another allusion), which, when 
lying in the lump, is of no great use or plea- 
sure ; but, when properly diffused, i? tbr 
sweetest of all odoiirs. But you was gQiagotp: 
with the applicatiqn of ycwr principles* 



SIR J. MAYKAIIP, 

I was going to say that, as many have beef 
misled by wrong notions of the feudal tenures, 
others hail erred a& widely in their reasoning 
on the late origin of the lower house of' pan- 
liamenff How have we heard some men tri- 
umph, in dating it no higher than the reign qf 
JEdward III ? l,et the fact b^ admittec}. 
What follows ? That this house i; an usurps* 
tion pn the prerogative? Nothifig less. It 
was gradually brought forth by tiipj^, find grew 
up under the favour and good liking of our 
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princes \ The constitution itself supposed the Puww 
men of greatest consequence in the common- 
wealth to have a seat in the national councils. 
Trade and agriculture had advanced vast num- 
liers into consequence, that before were of 
sipall account in the kingdom. The publip 
^nsideration was increased by their wealthy 
and the public necessities relieved by it. Were 
these to remain for ever excluded from the 
king^s councils ? or was not tha( council, which 
)iad liberty for its objtet, to widen and expand 
itself in order to receive them ? It did, in fact^ 
receive them with open arms ; and, in so 
doing, conducted itself on the very principles 
of th? old feudal policy. 

In short, the feudal constitution^ different 
from all others that human policy is acquainted 
with, was of such a make, that it rea<dily gave 
way, and fitted itself to the varying situations 
of society : narrow and contracted, when the 
public interest required a close connexion bct- 
tween the governor and the governed; large 

X Agreeably to what Sir H. Spelmak asserts* in his 
Glossary, of its parent* the feudal law itself; '' Db lbgk 
FcuDALi — pronunciandum censeo* tkmpuris earn esse 
fifiam, sensimque succrescentem, bdictis pkikcipvh 
motam indies et excuUam." la voce Fbodum. 
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ihALOGUB and capacious, when the same interest required 
that connexion to be loosened. Just as the 
«kiii (if you will needs have a comparison), 
the natural cincture of the body, confines the 
young hmbs with sufficient tightness, and 
yet widens in proportion to their growth, 
so as to let the the different parts of the 
body play with ease, and obtain their full size 
and dimensions. Whereas the other policies, 
that have obtained in the world, may be com- 
pared to those artificial coverings, which, being 
calculated only for one age and size, grow 
troublesome and insupportable in any other; 
and yet cannot, Kke these, be thrown off and 
supplied by such as are more suitable and con- 
venient ; but are worn for life, though with 
constant, or rather increasing, uneasiness, 

' This then being the peculiar prerogative of 

the feudal policy, I think we may say with 
great truth, not that the House of Commons 
violated the constitution, but, on the contrary, 
that the constitution itself demanded, or ra- 
ther generated, the House of Commons. 

So that I cannot by any means commend 
the zeal which some have shewn in seeking the 
origin of this house in the British or even 
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Saxon annals. Their aim was, to serve the ^'*^** 
cause of liberty; but, it must be owned, at the 
expence of truth, and, as we now perceive, 
without the least necessity. 



BP. BURNET*. - 

It hath happened then in this, as in so many 
other instances, that an excellent cause hath 
suffered by the ill judgment of its defenders. 
But, when truth itself had been disgraced by 
one sort of men in being employed by them to 
the worst purposes, is it to be wondered that 
others should not acknowledge her in such 
hands, but be willing to look out for her in 
better company ? 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Let us say, my lord, they should have ac- 
knowledged her in whatever company she was 
found ; and the rather, as ill-applied truths are 
seen to be full as serviceable to a bad cause, as 
downright falsehoods. Besides, this conduct 
had not only been fairer, but more politic. 
For when so manifest a truth was rejected, it 
was but natural to suspect foul play in the rest, 
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BiAtoflUE and that none but a bad cause could vrant to be 

V. 

supported by so disingenuous a management.. 



MR. SOMERS. 

I think so, Sir John ; a^d there is this fur- 
ther use of such candor, that it cuts off at once 
the necessity of long and laboured reseai^hes 
into the dark parts of our history ; ^nd so not 
only shortens the debate, but renders it much 
more intelligible to the people. 



SIR J. MAYNARD* 

I was aware of that advantage^ and am there- 
fore not displeased that truth allowed me to 
make use of it. — But to resume the main argu- 
ment ; for I have not yet done with my evi- 
dence for the freedom of our excellent consti- 
tution : — It seemed of moment to shew, from 
the nature and consequences of the JVbmuin 
settlepient, that the English government was 
essentially free. But^ because the freest form 
of government may be tamely given vp and 
surrendered into the hands of a master, I hold 
it of consequence to prove, that the English 
«pirit hath always been answersible to the con- 
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stittrtion. and that even the mdst insidioud at- DMfe««^i 

Vi 

tempts on their liberties have never failed td 
awaken the resentment of our generous forer 
fathers. In a word, I would shew that the 
jealousy, with which the English haVe ever 
guarded the national freedom, is at once a con- 
vincing testimony of their rights and of their 
cousXjBLXkt possession of it. 

And though I might illustrate this argument 
by many other instances, I chuse to insist only 

on ONE, THEIR PERPETUAL OPPOSITION TO THE • 

CIVIL AND CANON LAWS ; whicb, at vaHous times 
and for their several ends, the crown and 
church have been solicitous to obtrude on the 
people. 

To open the way to this illustration, let it 
be observed that, from the time of Honorius, 
that is, when the Roman authority ceased 
amongst us, the Saxon institutions, incorpo- 
rated with the old British customs, were th^ 
only standing laws of the kingdom. * These 
had been collected and formed into a sort^of 
digest by Edward the Confessor ; and so great 
was the nation's attachment to them, that 
Wiluam himself was obliged to ratify them, 
at the same time that the feudal law itself was 
enacted* And afterwards, on any attempt to 
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ihaimuk innovate on those laws^ we hear of a general 
outcry and dissatisfaction among the people : 
which jealoasy of theirs vras not without good 
grounds; as we may see from an affair that hap- 
pened in the Conqueror's own reign, and serves 
to illustrate the policy of this monarch. 

It had been an old custom, continued 
through the Saxon times, for the bishops and 
sheriffs to sit together in judicature in the 
county courts. This had been found a very 
convenient practice; for the presence of the 
churchmen gave a sanction to the determina- 
tions of the temporal courts, and drew an ex- 
traordinary reverence towards them from the 
people. Yet we find it abolished by the Con- 
queror; who, in a rescript to the bishop of 
Lincobiy ordained that, for the future, the 

^ bishops and alderman of tlie shires should 
luwe separate courts and separate jurisdic-' 
tions. The pretence for this alteration was 
the distinct nature of the two judicatures, 
and the desire of maintaining a strict confor- 

' mity to the canons of the church. . The real 
design was much deeper. There is no (question 
but William's inclinations, at least, were for 
arbitrary government; in which project his 
Norman lawyers, it was hoped, might be of 
good use to him. But there was a great 
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obstacle in his way. The churchmen of those i>«awou« 
times had incomparably the best knowledge of 
the Saxon Jaws, It matters not, whether those 
churchmen were Normans, or not. They were 
equally devoted, as I observed before, to the 
Sajcon laws, with the English; as favouring 
that independency, they affected, on the civil 
power. Besides, in the Confessor's time, many 
and perhaps the greatest of the churchmen 
had been Normans ; so that the study of the 
Saxon Jaws, from the interest they promised 
themselves in them, was grown famihar to the 
rising ecclesiastics of that country. Hence, as 
I said, the churchmen, though Normans, were 
well instructed in the spirit and genius of the 
Saxon laws ; and it was not easy for the king's 
glossers to interpret them to their own mind, 
whilst the bishops were at hand to refute and 
rectify their comments. 

Besides, the truth is (and my lord of Salis- 
bury will not be displeased with me for telling 
it), the ecclesiastics of that time were much 
indevoted to the court. They considered the 
king as the wickedest of all tyrants. He had 
brpught them into subjection by their baronies, 
and had even set the pope himself at defiance. 
In this state of things, there was no hope of 
engaging the clergy in his plot. But when a 
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vuiMvz separation of the two tribunals was ifiade^ and 
the civil courts were solely adminidtered ])f his 
own creatures, the laws, it was thought, would 
speak what language he pleased to require of 
them. 

Such appears to have been the design of this 
prince in his famous distinction of the ecclesi- 
aiBtic and temporal courts. It was so artfully 
laid, and so well coloured, that the laity seem 
to have taken no umbrage at it. But the 
clergy saw his drift; and their zfeal for the 
ancient laws, as well as their resentments, put 
them upon contriving methods to counteracf 
it. They hit upon a very natural and effec- 
tual one. In a word, they all turned common 
lawyers ; and so found means of introducing 
themselves into the civil courts. This expe- 
dient succeeded so well, and was so generally 
relished, that the clergy to a man almost in 
the next reign were become professors of the 
common law ; nullus Clericus nisi Causi- 
Dicus, as WihhiAM o{ Malmesbury takes care 
to inform us y. 

y Diss, ad Flet. 1091, and William of Malmesbury>. 
Hb.iv. 1. 69. Lond. 1596. 
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BP. BURNET. 



DiALOOtm^ 
V. 



Whatever their motive might be> the church- 
men, I perceive, interposed very seasonably in 
the support of our civil Jiberties. It was a 
generpus kind of revenge, ipethinks, to repay 
the king's tyranny over the church by vindi- 
cating the authority of the English laws. 



. . SIR J. MAYNARD. p »: 

It was so ; and for this good service^ I let 
them pass without inny harsher reflecti&i. 
Though the true secret is, perhaps, no more, 
than this : Their main object was the' chi»x:li,' 
of whose interests, as is fitting, we will alloW' 
them to be the most competent judges.' • And, 
as these inclined them, they have been, at dif-. 
ferent junctures, the defenders or oppressors of • 
civil liberty. 

PP, BURNET. 

At ^ome junctures, it may be, they have. 
But^ if ypu insist oq so general a censure, I 
must intreat Mr. Sqiii«rs^ once more, to take 
upon him the defence of our order* 

yoL. HI. z 
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All I iBtavkcb bgp Him uisiaaca, u^ to shew 
the S|rifit of the iSflUsw© hwe, which eouidex^ 
eke Ae jcaloBsy ef the pmnce, and deserve, at 
s^ieb a aeasen^ thepatr<»«geoflthe ckitgy. It 
sden8> hwnwever^ for once, as if they had a* little 
misconccMred tfceir ikuB interests- For the dis- 
tinction of the two judicatures, which occa-. 
sioned their resentment, was, in the end, a great 
means of the hiemrebical greatness and inde- 
pendency. 

\ Mftttasn corabmued am this footing during the 
tbwfi^&rtofdieiyb/wdar^r^ The pjdnce 

dkdt:Jmr Uimoi^^ta elude, thff: aiidicriiy:^^ 
Sf^gllishihfm;90Dd tlc^ wtiouv; oir/the a*^ 
htedl laboured hard to conftrarit But a mw 
.sq^nQ; waw{^f)Qjied! undiei; King Stbphbn; by 
rtii^9^B,ciikeith(^thmm:> lafcvs ;. which: had lately 
been recovered in Itali/, and became at once' 
the fashionable study over all Europe. It i» 
certain, that the Pand^ta were first brought 
amqngst us in that reign ; and that the reading 
oi^ ^ra wias nptujoh fa^ounad b^i .Aa»bbistK>p 
"iQ^BQ^lii^ '^i unde^ whoae, enooMnag-cnenfa tbqt 
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were publicly read in England by VACARiuiil, Butodti^ 
within a short time after the famous^ la^osRiud 
had opened his school at Bologna. There is 
something singular in the readiness with which 
this new system of law was embraced in these 
Western parts of Europe. But my friend Mr. 
Selden used to give a plausible account of it. 
It was, he said % in opposition to Innocent II, 
who was for obtruding on the Christian states 
the decretals^ as laws ; manifestly calculated 
for the destruction of the civil magistrate^ 
power. And what seems to authorize the 
opinion of my learned- friend, is, that thcf pope^ 
very early took the alarm, and, by their de- 
cree,* forbad* churchmen to teach the civil 
law: as' appears from the constitution of Alejc*- 
jkNDER in, so early as the year 11^3, in the 
council of Tours ; and afterwards from thd 
femous decretal of Super-specula by Hono-^ 
KTUS HI, in 121J), in which the clergy of all 
denominaftions, seculars^ as well as regulars^ 
¥rere^ priAibited die study of it. And it was, 
doubtltts; to dfefeat- the mischief which thcf 
pope» apprehended to themselves, from* tb^ 
credit' of the imperial laws, that GRAriAKwav 
encouraged, about the same time, to compose 
and publish his. Decree ; which^ it is even 

» Dist. AD Flbt. 1078. 
2 2 
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DiA^v* said ^ had the express ajpprobation of Pope 

EUGENIUS. 

Let us see, now, what reoeption this newly- 
recovered law, so severely dealt' with by the 
pope, and so well entertained by the greatest 
part of Europe, had in England. 

Vacarius had continued to teach it for some 
time, in the archbishop's palace at Lambeth^ 
to great numbers, whom first, the novelty of 
the study, and then, the fashion of the age, 
had drawn about him. The fame of the teacher 
was high, and the new science had made a 
great progress, when on a sadden it received a 
severe check, and from a quarter whenee one 
should not naturally expect it. In short, the 
king himself interdicted the study of it. Some 
have imagined, that this inhibition was owing 
to the spite he bore to archbishop Theobald. 
. But the truer reason seems to be, that the canon 
law was first read by Vacarius at the same 
time, and under colour of the imperial. I 
thijik we may collect thus much ve:ry clearly 
from John of Salisbury, who acquaints us 
with this ^ct. For he considers it as an 

b Dr. Duck, De umu et atUhoritate juris dviRg, p. 103. 
lugd. Bgtov. 1654. 
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dfience against the church, and expressly calls Duio^ii*; 
the prohibition, an impiety ^. * 

It is true, the decretals of Gratian were not 
yet published. But Ivo had made a collection 
of them in the reign of Henry I ; and we may 
be sure that some code of this sort would pri- 
vately go about amongst the clergy, from what 
was before observed of the pains taken by In- 
nocent II, to propagate the decretals.- We 
may further observe, that Theobald had been 
in high favour with Innocent ; and that his 
school, at Lambeth, was opened immediately 
on his return from Rome, whither he had been 
to receive his pall from this pope, on his ap- 
pointment to the see of Canterbury^. All 
which makes it probable, that Stephen's dis- 
pleasure was not so much at the civil, as canon 
law, which he might well conclude had no 
friendly aspect on his sovereignty. 

And we have the greater reason to believe 
that this was the fact, from observing what 
afterwards happened in the reign of Henry III, 
when a prohibition, of the same nature was 
again issued out against the teachers of the 



c PoLicRATic. lib. viii. c. 23. p. 672. Lugd. Bat, 1639* 
4 Diss. AD Flet. 1063. 
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i?W5 RokMk Jaw3 in London ^. The true cause of 
the royal mandate is w.€ll known. Gregory IX 
had jast then pubhshed a new code of the de- 
ci^tab ; ,which^ like all former collections <jf Ais 
sortj, was calculated to ^erve the papal inter^t, 
and depress the rights. of princes. 

Hpwev^r, these edicts, if we suppose them 
levelled against the civil law, had no effect, 
ainy mpxe than those x>f the popes Alexander 
^d HoNORiu$, before mentioned. For the 
imperial law, being generally well received by 
the princes of Europe j presently became a]^d 
of Jus gentium^ A^4 the clergy, who- aspired 
to power and digpiti^, either abroad or 9jt 
home, studied it witl^ an inconceivable ragie; 
iiispmuch, that Roger B^con tells us, til^ 
in his time for forty years together, the secij^ 
l^s, who were tjie lecclesiastics employed in 
business, never publishe4 ^ sipgle treatise in 
divinity ^, 

The truth is, whatever shew the pppes or 
our own princes might make, at times, of dif' 
countenancing the civil law, it was not jthjp 
design of either absolutely aiad universal)y to 
suppress it. It was properly, not the civil, but 

• Diss, ad Flex. 1097. I Dr. Dvcx^ p. M^. 
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i\m; ^hm^^f^tiA the ifbjpeml lic^' t$)^ed 

when ivmA d^)0^ilid' ^ Mtttoft, wM ht^^ 
that int6 tileglk^t, Jfeivey ^bt^bfd ^ecl^^asrtiofe: th<i 
study of ^itr '■ '.'>.]".''■;. :v • ■..::.;• . / ^^ 

In the mean time the poor people, mettrinks^ 
were in a fine condition, between two laws^ 
the one founded on civil, and the other on ec- 
clesiastical, tyranny. If either had prevailed^ 
there had been an end of their liberties. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Certainly their situation was very critical. 
Yet in the end it was precisely this situation 
that saved them. For betwixt thesQ contentions 
of the crown and mitre, each endeavoiiring to 
extend its dominion over the other, the people, 
who were of course to be gained by either side 
in its distress, found means to preserve them- 
selves from both. 
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9m^ra V : T>> see how this happened, ' we. ^o*^ remem^ 
hexy what-ap{iea¥a iji<ib^ frtoi the.tvKO ^^ts 
fif SwHBN.and Htsi^iiyy that th^jLing him$elf 
wiisuii /bulwark ^bQtvisUt. th«bi ^udthe papa| 
power, i And whea tbj9 fc^igm lifs turn wanted 
to exalt, his prei^gativ^ oRer all, the church 
very naturally took the alarm, as we saw in the 
case of William's separation of the two tribu- 
nals. And thus it happeiji^d, as Nat. Bacon 
observes s, " That many tinXes the pope and 
the dergy became protectors of the people's 
liberties^ and kept them safe from the xage of 
kings." The greatest danger was, when the two 
powers chanced to unite in one. common de- 
sign against them ; as they did in their general 
inclination for the establishment of the civil 
law. But here the people had the courage 
always to defend themselves ; and with that 
wisdom too, as demonstrates their attention to 
the cause of civil liberty, and the vigilance 
with which they guarded even its remotest out- 
works. 

Of their steady arid watchful conduct, in 
thi's respect, I shall mention some of the 
many memorable examples, that occur in our 
history. 

ff Disc, nurt I. p. 78. Lond. 17S9. 
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I have said that from the time of Stephen: BtAWGwr 

V, 

notwithstanding his famous edict, the imperial 
laws were the chief and iavourite study of the 
clergy. They had good reason for applying 
themselves so closely to this science, and still 
further views than their own immediate ad^ 
yancement. They wanted to bring those* laws 
into the civil courts, and to make them the 
standing rule of public administration; not 
merely from their good-will to the papal knthdi 
rity, which would naturally gain an advantage 
by this change, but for the sake of controlling 
the too princely barons, and in hopes, no 
doubt, that the imperial would in due time 
draw the canon laws into vogue along with 
them^ Such, I think, were at least the secret 
designs of the ruling clergy ; and they did not 
wait long before they endeavoured to put their 
project in. execution. The plot was admirably 
laid, and with that deep policy as hath kept it, 
J believe, from being generally understood to 
this day. 

The great men of that time were, we may be 
sure, too like the great men of every other, to 
be very scrupulous about the commission of 
those vices to which they were most inclined. 
The truth is, their profligacy was in proportion 
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Btiw«w» to thefr greatness and their ignorance. They 
indolged themsclires in tbe roost Kcentious 
amc»ir8^ and even prided tbemselver in this 
licence. The good diiurchmen, no doubt, !»• 
0iented this dorropdon of manners; b<at; as 
they oonld not Feform, they resolved at least to 
draie«oaie emolument to tiiemselves from it 
Ilie.Gafitles of the barons, they saw, were fall 
pf bastards. Nay, the courtesy of that time 
hsAso far dignified their vices, that tht? very 
laapie was had in houour. Ego GoLiELMUf 
Bastardus, is even the ppeamWe to one of 
W1I4LIAM the First's cbartei-s. 

. Yeti as respectable as it was bepome^ there 
was one unlucky check on tlus fisrvourite in* 
dulgence : and this, with the barons leave, the 
considerate bishops would presently take off. 
Subsequent marriage, by the imperial as well 
as canon laws, legitimated bastards, as to sue* 
Mssion ; whereas the common law kept them 
eternally in 1:heir state of bastardy. It is not 
to be doubted, but the barons would be sensible 
enougli of this restraint They earnestly wished 
to get rid of it And could any thing bid so 
fair to recommend the imperial law to their 
good liking, as the tender of it for so desirable 
9L purpose ? At a parliament^ therefore, under 
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f^MifUM'f^ ill\ RogauerurUfOmnes qfdscopi, ut Hu^^t^wm. 
c^$HS^»tire;nt qttqd nati ante matrimonium es^ 
^s^ legitim. What think ye uow o^vt^is 
^f^99^9X fiUppiicatioa of the hierarchy ? Whiit 
09^14 t^e barons do but corapjy with it^ eefie- 
ttMy 9P iK yvas j80 ki«dly iBteiftded for their ^ 
lief, and t;]b^ prpppsal ivas ^veu made wi4^ a 
^delicacy that might enable them to come into 
it with a good grace, and without the shame 
of seeming to desire, it ? All this is very true. 
Yet the answer of the virtuous barons is as 
IbUojws-: Opmfs somites et i^aranes und 'ooce 
ri^ptmderunt^ .Quod noujm^s ^£G£« Angu^ 

We se^ then wh^at sti|i£^ with th^i$n. Thes^ 
)9$iroQ«, ^ lice9ti<Hls ap th^ w^#, pref^prired 
i^r liberty t|) tjieir pl^^^^re. The bi^hop^, 
^fk^ kww, ^a p^irtim^s of the pope, w^e for 
si^h^^ng the qi^pb tp the imperial and papal 
JiMH^s; Tbey c^^ed, ijudeed, to begin with a 
circumstance very much to their iast^. But if 
they itccepted the be|:iefit of them in onte in-- 
stance, with what decency could th^ object 
to them in others ? They determined therefore 
to be consistent. They rejected a proposition, 
most agreeable in itself, lest their acceptance 

h At ME«Toir, in th« ye^r 1^36. 
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ihMAwm of it should make way for the introdurtfon of 
foreign laws ; whose very genius and essence^ 
thejr well knew, wks arbitrary, despotic power. 
/ Their answer speaks their sense of this matter^ 
NoLUMUs LEGES AsGLUE MUTARi. Tbey had 
nothing to object io the proposal itself. Bat 
they were afraid for the constitution. 

MR. 80MSRS. 

I doubt. Sir John, my lord of Sausburt 
will bring a fVesh complaint against you^ for 
this liberty with the bishops. But I, who 
shall not be thought wanting in a due honour 
for that bench, must needs confess myself 
much pleased, as well with the novelty, as 
justice of this comment. I ,have frequently 
considered this famous reply of the old barons. 
But I did not see to the bottom of the con- 
trivance. Their aversion to the imperial laws, 
as you say, must have been very great, to have 
put them on their guard against so inviting a 
proposal. 

BP. BURNET. 

One thing, however, is forgotten or dis- 
sembled in this account, that the law of Ju^ 
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TINIAN, which allows the privilege of legitima- Dtalogus. 
tion to subsequent marriage, is grounded on 
some reasons that might, perhaps, recommend 
it to the judgment, as well as interest of the 
old prelates.. Besides, they doubtless found 
themselves much distressed by the contrariety 
of the two laws in this, instance. For the 
ground of their motion, as I remember, was, 
Quodesset secundum eommunem Jbrmam ec- 
desice. But^ to deal ingenuously with yon, 
Sir John, you have dressed up your hypothesis 
very j^usibly. And I, who am no advocate 
for the civil or ecclesiastical laws, in this* op 
. any instance where they clash with those of my 
country, can allow your raillery on Henry's 
good bishops, if it were only that I see it 
makes so much for your general argument. 



sir j. maykard. 

Your lordship niay the rather excuse this 
liberty with the church, as I propose, in due 
time, to deal as freely with Westminstbr^ 
. HALL; a similar plot, which I shall have occa<- 
sion to mention presently, having been formed 
against the ancient constitution by the men 
af our professipn. 
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ButAfloU' 



In die mean time^ Sir Jorn^ you mttst giv^ 
tf^ leave, in qualitf of aclvoeate fer the chiirctt^ 
to observe ofte thing', that does the churehmew 
honour^ It i«, that, in- these atlemplis on the 
ccmstitution, the juc^es^ and' greslt ojfficers oS 
the realm, wht^ in those tSmfes were' qf the 
clergy, constantly took the sidfe of the EngUsH 
faws ; as my Lord Coke himself, I remeitiber, 
tBkes notice in his commentary on this sta- 
tute of MERTONi 



SlU J. MAYNARD. 

I believe the observation is very just. But 
I should incline to impute this integrity, not 
to the influence of church principles, but those 
of the common law, and so turn your compli- 
ment to the honour of our profession instead of 
Aeirs, if it were not too clear in fiict that 
every profession, in its turn, hath been liable 
to this charge of corruption. 

But I was goitig on with my^ proofs of tfac 
national aversion to the imperial law. 
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The next sh^l be taken from tfeat famdHtf^ DuowMie' 
dispute concerning the succession to the crown' 
oi Seoiiand in the reign of Edward I. For 
» question arising about the kind of law by 
which the controversy should be decided, and 
it being especially debated, whether the Cep- 
saremn law^ as a sort oi jus gentmniy ought' 
not ui such a csrase to have the preference to 
the hm cX England, ; it was then unanimously 
detemrmed by the great council of Norhai^, 
that the authority of the Ccesarean law should 
h^i not means be adinitted ; nb inde MAj£dTATi9 

AHGUCA»Ki& J^'RI FIfiRET DETRIMENTUM ^ 

This determination was public, and given 
osL' a very solemn occasion. And in general 
we: may observe, that at the junctures when- 
the^ate hath been most jealous of itsi liberty 
and honour,^ it hath declared the loudest 
against the imperial laws : as in the wonder- 
WORKING parliament under Richard II, when 
the duke of Gloucester accused the archbishop- 
of Yprky the duke of Ireland^ and other crest* 
tUTsfs. of tte king, of high treason. The 
ohargewas so fully proved, that the couirthaA 
no other way of diverting the storm^ dian* by' 
pietending an irregularity in th« forms of pro- 
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DiALOGus^ ce^ure. To this end thie lawyers were consulted 
with, or more properly directed. I will dis- 
gjaise nothing. They descended so much from 
the dignity of their profession, as to act in per^ 
feet subserviency to the views of the court; 
and therefore gave it as their opinion, that the 
proceedings against the lords were of .no vali- 
dity, as being contrary to the forms prescribed 
by the civil law. The barons took themselves 
to be insulted by these shifts' of the lawyers. 
They insisted that the proceedings were agree- 
able to iheir own customs, and declared roundly 
that they would neyer suffer England to he 
governed by the Roman civil law^. - ' 

What think ye now of these examples? Arc 
Aey not a proof that the spirit of liberty ran 
high \r\ those times, when neither tlie intrigues 
of churchmen nor the chicane of lawyers could 
put .a stop to \0 It seems as if no direct 
attempts on the constitution could have been 
made with the least appearance of success; and 
that therefore the abettors of, arbitrary power* 
were obliged to work their way obliquely, by 
contriving methods for the introduction of,a» 
foreign law. 

^ See FoKTBScuB, De laudibus leg. Angl. p. 74. Lond. 
)741; andSsLDBN^s Janui Anglobujo^ 1010^yoLu.toin.ii 
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In this project tb^ had many ad^^tages^ DutoQfnr 
vrhich nothing but an nnwearied zeal in the 
cause of liberty could have possibly counter- 
acted. From the reign of Stephen to that of 
Edwarb III, that is, for the space of near. 
fiOO years, the Roman law had been in great 
credit^. All liie learning c^ the times was in 
the clergy, and that learning was little more 
thanlhe imperial and canon iaws^' The feet 
is so certain, that- some of the clergy them- 
selves, when in an ill temper, or off their 
guard, complain of it in the strongest terms. 
And to see the height to which this humour 
was carried, not the seculars only who intended 
to rise by diem^ but the very monks in their 
cells studied nothing but these laws"^. To 
complete the danger, the magistracies and 
great offices of the kingdom were filled with, 
churchmen ^. 

Who wo^ld expect, now,, with those ad- 
vantages, but that the Reman law would have 
(arced its way into our civil courts ? It did in- 
deed insinuate itself there as it were by stealth, 
but could never appear with any face pf au- 
thority. The only service, that would be 

1 Diss, ad Flet. 1104. m Dr. Duck, p. 365. 

n Dl^fi. AD Ff ET. 1010. 
VOL. III. A A 
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PiALocivjs accepted from it, was that of illustration only in 
the course of their pleadings, whilst the lawyers 
quoted occasionally from the Institutes, just 
as they might have done from any other ancient 
author^. Yet, so long as the churchmen pre- 
sided in the courts of justice, this intruder was 
to be. respected; and it is pleasant to observe 
the wire-drawing of some of our ablest lawyers, 
in their endeavours to make the policy of Eng- 
land speak the language of Rome. 

Mr. Selden's dissertation on Fleta i^, which 
lies open before me, affords a. curious instance. 
The civil law says, " Fopulus ei [Caesari] et in 
eum onine suum imperium et potestatem con* 
ferat ;" meaning by peeph^ the Roman people, 
and so establishing the des}X)tic rule of the 
prince. . But Bracto!N took advantage of the 
ambiguity, to establish that maxim of a free 
government, " That all dominion arises from 
the people." Thisj you will say, was gobd 
management. Hut what follows is still better. 
^' Nihil aliud, says he, potest rex in terris, 
cum sit Dei minister et vicafius, nisi quod 
JURE potest. Nec obstat quod dicitur, auod 

PRINCJPI PLACET LEC^IS HABET VIGQREM ; qUia 

sequitur in fine legis, cum lege regia mj9^ 
» Diss, ad Flbt. 1\M. P P. 104S. 
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MC IMPERtO EJUS LATA EST; id est, non quiC- Dialogue 

quid de voluntate regis temer^ praesumptum 
est, sed quod consilio tnagistratuum suorum, 
rege auetoritatem praestarite, et habits super 
hoc deiiberatione et tractatu, rect^ fuerit de- 
finitum.^ Thus fitr old Bracton ; who is re- 
ligiously followed in the same gloss by Thorn- 
ton, and the author of Fleta. But what| 
you will say, this is an exact description of the 
present constitution. It is so, and therefore 
certainly not to be found in the civil law. To 
confess the truth, these venerrfble sages are 
playing tricks with us. The whole is a pre- 
/meditated falsification, or, to say it softer, a 
licentious commentary, for the sake of English 
liberty. The words in the Pandects and In- 
STiTDTiONS are these; *^ fauoD principi placuit, 

LfeGIS HABET VIGOREM, UTPOTE CUM LEGE 
REGIA, QlVM de IMPERIO EJUS LATA EST, POPU- 
LUS EI ET IN EUM OMNE SUUM IMPERIUM ET 
POTESTATEM CONFERAT." 

My honest friend, in mentioning this extra- 
ordinary circumstance, says^ one cannot con- 
sider it sine stupore. He observes, that these 
lawyers did tiot quote the Pandects by hear- 
ty, but had copies of them ; and therefore 
adds (for I will read on) '^ Unde magis miran- 
dum quanam ratione evenerit, ut non solfim 

AA 2 
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PwAcu^ ipse^ aded judjoUs fof^nsiWs dari}6, et {4 3<(9<- 
gr^phis 3crifitQrmn postiatiuai fid^O pw>lWH>r 
jjg^sutriug^iiaieOKoiwewsUp veriiin^iOTaTlJO^lfrr 
T^ONWS jttrii aliJis periti««imtt8, ^t.Fw&X« ai*i- 
thpr, 3.de6 diyers^m lectjiopiemv ^«n»iW^iMe4ii- 
viex5i?i» "atque ioterpietjibws.aJU* wivers^.i^dfi* 
aliif;pjW in Uluetns&ioiQ g^rijs C^^sio^ Ip^ je;(> 
plioandp tam fideot^ ,admi$erini,^ Xte ^if- 
iiculty, you see, iacreases upon him- J^t p^ 
shall easily reinpv^ k by xxbfierviugj th^ i^ 
Csesarean laws^ (though thgr had no proper 
authority with us, yet wei^ ipuoh compli<- 
mented in those li«es, jsind were to fee tfia^iit^d 
on all ocieasions with cerentiotay. ^dth^is^ 
foFC those lawyers that Uved under 4nd wm^ 
to support a free con^tuitian, M9iW theiwe wap 
no way of saving their c9We $q «ii9^6tw%j 
as by pnetfending to find it ix^ the Ronton in- 
stitutes. 



MR. SOMEItS. 

Jhis managenwent of BeAXrrpv .and \m fol- 
lowers makes some amends for thie ill condui!* 
of Richard the Second's lawyers. Andastp 
their chicanery, ^he ingenuity pf t^.gloi^ wp 
will supjpose, was po more than .nec^^ry 
correct the waJ^ty of the text. 
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SIR J*. MAYKARD. 



Thejr had^ no dcmb*, constrfted their hotiour 
nrnch mwe, by insistmg rotmcffy, asf th^y 
might hAve dotie, th^t th« tdt had no eoh- 
certi dt an in the dispute. But f mention thescf 
things only to shevr the extreme rewrencei, 
that was then paid to the etvi! hW, by the 
si!rifts the common lawyers were put iky in drdet* 
to ef^ade its influence. From which we team 
holt rooted the lore of liberty must have been 
in this nation, and haW unshaken the firmness 
of the national councils in supporting it, when, 
notwithstanding the general repute it was of in 
those days, the imperial law could never gain 
authority enough to prescribe to us in any mat- 
ters that concerned the rights^ of the crown, or 
the property of the subject. And this circum- 
stence will be tboyght the mote extraofcNnary, 
if it be considered, theA^ to the gener^ e^tc^m* 
in which the Roman law was held by the ekffgy^ 
our kings have usually added the whole weight 
of their influence ; except indeed at some par- 
ticular junctures^ whe» their jealoiisy of the- 
canon law prevailed over ttieii? natnral b(a& to 
the civil. 
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DiALOGUS 

V. 



MR. SOMEES. 

I should be unwilling to weaken any argu- 
ment you take to be of use in maintaining the 
noble cause you have undertaken. But, me- 
thinks^ this charge on our princes would re* 
quire to be made out by other evidence ^ than 
hath been commonly produced for it. There 
is no doubt but many of them Jiiave aimed at 
setting themselves above the laws of their 
country ; but is it true (I mean, though FoR- 
TESCUE himself' has su^ested the same thing) 
that for this purpose they have usually expr^sed 
a partiali^ty to the Roman laws ? 



SIR J. MAYKARD, 

I believe it certain that they have^ and on 
better reiasons than the bare word of any lawyer 
whatsoever. 

What think you of Richard the Seconds 
policy in the instance before mentioned ; that 
RiCHARDj who used to declare^ ^' That the 

q l)[r.,SEtDEN*8 Diss, ad Flbt. 1100. 
T D« laud. leg. Ang. c. S3, M. 
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law? were only in his moutU and breast, and d>aw«w« 
that he himself could make and unmake them 
at his pleasure ?? We may know for what rea- 
son a prince of this despotic turn had recourse 
to the Roman law. 

But even his great predecessor is known to 
have been very indulgent towards it. And still 
earlier, Edward I. took much pains to esta- 
blish the credit of this law ; and to that end 
engaged the younger Accursius, the most r^ 
Downed docjtor of the age, to come over into 
England, and set up a school of it at Oxford. 
Or, to wave these instances, let me refer you 
to a certain and very remarkable fact, which 
speaks the sense, not of this or that king, but 
of the whole succession of our princes. 

The imperial law, to this day, obtains al- 
together in the courts of admiralty, in courts 
marescall, and in the universities*. On the 
contrary, in what we call the courts of lawand 
equity, it never hath, nor ever could prevail. 
What shall we say to this remarkable dif- 
ference ? or to what cause will you ascribe it, 
that this law, which was constantly excluded 
with such care from the one sort of courts, 

8 Diss. adFlbt. H02. 
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iiiAt5<M)(^ should hwt free ctirrency and t>e of sole «utb(H 
nty in the othir? I believe it will be difiiciilt 
to assign any othei^ than this : that tl^ subjects 
of decision in the first species of courts are 
matters in the resort of the king^s prerogative^ 
such as peace and war^ and the distribution of 
honours ; whilst the subjects of decision in the 
courts of common law are out of his prerogatr 
tive, such as those of Itbetty and proper^* 
The king had his choice by what law the first 
sort of subjects sbouM b^ regulated ; and there*- 
fore he adopted the imperial law. He had not 
his cbpice in the latter instance ; and the people 
were never satisfied with ai^y other than the la^ 
of the land. 

MR. SOMBRS^ 

Yet Mf . SfiLti^&N, you know, gives another 
reason of ^hils jpreference: it was, he thinks, 
beqauae foreigners are often conoeriied with 
Ihe natives in those tHbunals where t^ civil 
law is in use. 

SIR J. MAYNASJb. 

True ; but my learned friend, as I conceive^ 
did not attend to this matter with his usual 
exactness. For foreigners are as frequently 
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oonoerned ia the oonftA of hm ind e^tiit)^, as 
hat the other tribunab; The casd ih> jtointdC 
rewoB is rety clear. In all centldsts that aM 
carried on between a native and a foreigner; 
as the subject of another state, the decision 
oti^ht to be by thid law of natidiis« But wHen 
a foreigner pots himself with a matiye ustdnr' 
the proleetioh of owr stole^ tiie detenmnatmfr 
is^ of cottvse, by onr law. The practice hath: 
uniformly oorrespoBded to the right in the 
courts of law and equity. In the other tribi»' 
nals the right hath given way to the will of the 
jj^Hftce^ who had his reasons for preferring fhd 
authority of the indperial law. 

Upon the whole, if we consider the venc«i- 
tion, which the clergy usually entertained, and 
endeavoured to inculcate into the people, fo^ 
the civil law ; the indulgence shewn it by the 
prince; its prevalence in those courts which 
Direre immediately under the prerogative ; artd 
even the countenance shewn it at times in the 
course of pleading at common law ; we cannot 
avoid coming to this short concluston, " That 
the genitis of the imperial la^s was repngttsltit 
to our cdrtstitution ; and that n6thing but flMT 
extreme jealousy of the barons, lest the3r plight 
prove, in pleas of the crown, ii^jurious to civil 
liberty^ hath kept them from being ^eisewed 
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DiAMwws: in England on the same footing that wc every 
where find they are in the other countries of 
Etsropty and a^ they are in Scotland to this 
day/' 

But, if you think I draw this conclusion too 
hastily, and without grounding it on su£Scient 
premises, you may further consider with me, 
if you please, the fate and fojitune« of the 

CIVIJL LAW IN THIS KINGDOM DOWN TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. 

In the reigns of Henry VII * a«d VIII, and 

the two first kings of the house of Stuart, 

t The speaker might hoxe begun this account of the 
fate and fortunes of the civil law still higher. Nat. Bacon, 
speaking of Henry the Fifth's reign, observes, *^* The 
thues were now come about, wherein light began to spring 
ferth^ conscience to bestir itseJf, and* men to study the 
seriptores. This was imputed to the idleness and care^ 
lessness of the clergy, who sufiered the minds of youog 
scholars to luxuriate into errors of divinity, for want' of 
putting them on to other learning ; and gave no encou- 
ragement to studies of human literature, by preferring 
those that were deserving. The convocation taking thit 
into consideration, do decree, that nci person should ex* 
ercise any jurisdiction in a^y oflSce, as vicar-getieral, 
commissary, or oj/icialj or otherwise, unless he shall first 
in the university have taken degrees in the civil or canon 
I.AW&. A shrewd trick this was, to stop the growth of 
the study of divinity, and \Vicklifi'*s way; and to e^^ 
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that is, the most despotic of our princes, the DiAwot« 
study of the civil law hath been more especially 
ikvoTired ; as we might conclude from the ge- 
neral spirit of those kings themselves, but as 
we certainly know from the countenance they 
shewed to its professors; from their chusing 
to employ them in their business, and tvcm. 
the salaries and places they provided for their 
encouragement. Yet see the issue of all this 
indulgence to a foreign law, and the treatment 
it met with from our parliaments and people ! 
The oppressions of Empson and Dudley had 
been founded in a stretch of power, usurped 
and justified on the principles of the civil law; 
by which these miscreants had been enabled to 
violate a fundamental part of our constitution, 
the way of trial by juries. The effect on the 



bellish men*s minds with a kind of learning that may gain 
them prefennent, or at least an opinion of abilities beyond 
the common strain, and dangerous to be meddled with, 
(ake some gallants^ that wear swords as badges of ho- 
nour^ and to bid men beware, because they possibly maj 
strike^ though in their own persons they may be very 
cowards. And no less mischievously intended was this 
against the rugged common law, a rule so nigh allied to 
the gospel-way, asit&vourethlibeitv; and s% far estranged 
from the way of the civil and canon law, as there is no 
hope of accommodation till Christ and Antichrist \ax^ 
fiought the field." Disc. Part II. p. 90. Lmd, 1739. 
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V^^a^w people wais dreadful. AecdTdinglj^ jtt the eil^ 
titince of the next teigny thodgh the authotit^^ 
by which they had acted, had even b^en par^ 
liameortary, these' creatures of tyranny wtre 
ixKlieted of high treason^ were cotidemn^ed aod 
«K6cuted lor haying been instrumental' in sub-* 
verting ij:g£M tekslM; and the extorted 8t»< 
lute, under whieh they had hoped to shelter 
themselves, waa with a just iudignalten re^ 
pealed, 

Yet all this was considek^ only as a ne- 
cessary saerifice to the clamours of »n incensed 
people. The youAger Heniiy^ we may be 
sure, had so much of his father m him, or« ra- 
ther so far outdid him in the worsit parts of his 
tyranny, that he could not but k>ofc with an 
eye of favour on the very law he had been 
constrained to abolish. His great ecclesiastical 
minister was, no doubt, in the secret of hi» 
master's inclinations, and conducted himself 
accordingly. Yet the vengeance of the nation 
pursued and overtook him in good time. They 
resented his disloyal contempt of the original 
constitution ; and made it one of the articles 
against this Rommi cardinal, ^^ That he en- 
deavoured to subvert antiquissimas leges hujns 
regniy universumque hoc regnum legibus im- 
FERiALiBus suhjicete.^ 
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. Ikpm i^ time, the ^tudy of tiae ciyil law i**ww 
w$t3 tl^pygbt ip imguisfai iu Engktndj ttli it te* 
vtY^d ivith dEHicli spirit in the re^ns of thosQ 
tobftpjpy prmoes who suf^oetiAed to tbe house 
of T^j^oc . Tiien inde^, by ineliiiation and 
hf i^w9ts^9 iJAMf^ I* ^9«s led. to patromn 
4i9d ei|tc¥)«^mg^ at Aiid the ssone prcgeet wns 
resumed, and carried still finsther, by his un* 
fortunate son, I speak now from my own ex- 
peri«4Ae^ etyl observation* ' The civil lawyers 
iver^ mP%X :v^elcome at ootirt They were 
^oU^ht iiikto the iChafliceFy and court of Re* 
^jt^sts* Xh^ ffdinieter, ainotiier sort of m^xi 
|;bau Wpi^s^Vj y^ 9 thoroiogb ecxHesiastic, aod 
bigplied^ if,n$itto the religion^ yet toibhepor 
jyiey ^ fiome, gave a coani^naace to this pcor 
fesfsio^ above tbsat of the common law. He 
had &!<ai:>d the spirit, aiad aveia the forms of it, 
iaost o^nv^ie^t for ^is pyiipo^ in the 8ta&^ 
lc^A9(i;«$^ ^d H#PHnpo]vij^i».siON <eQurt, those 
tribimal^ of iipppriftl * jM^tioi^ exalted so &r 
aboFve ^he vcpnt^jo^ul of ibhe f^^mfuc^i law ; amd 
by bis rgwd will, th^srefore, would havie broug^ 
tk^ !8»IBP jre^igpjW ip^ fch^ .otbf r brandies d 
the administration. Great civilians were em- 
i^pyfd^lNivite e)abc»^ate defences of 4teir sd- 
enee ; to the manifest exaltation of the prero- 
gative ; to -die prejudice of the national ri|;lbts 
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StiLocvK and privileges; and to the disparagement of 
the common law. . The consequence of these 
|yroceedings is well known. The most imme- 
diate was, that they provoked the jealousy of 
the common lawyers; and, when the rupture 
afterwards happened, occasioned many of the 
most eminent of them to throw themselves into 
the popular scale «• 

Yet, to see the uniformity of the views of 
tyranny, and the direct opposition which it 
never fails to encounter from the English law, 
no sooner had a set of violent men usurped the 
liberties of their country, and with the sword 
in their hands determined to rule despotically 
and in defiance of the constitution, than th6 
same jealousy of the common law, and the 
same contempt of it, revived. Nay, to such an 
extreme was the new tyranny^ carried, that the 
very game of £mpson and Dudley was played 
over again. The trial of an Englishman by 
his peers was disgraced and rejected ; and (I 
speak from what I felt) the person^ impisoned 
and persecuted, who dared appeal, though in 

^ It should however be observed, in honour of their 
patriotism^ that '' they afterwards took themselves out of 
ft" when they saw the extremities to which the popular 
party were driving^. 
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his own case'^, to the ancientt essential fortns PiAiocnu 

•V, 

©f the constitution. Under ^ch a state of 
things, it is not to be wondeised> that naock 
pains was taken to depreciate a law whidi these 
mighty men were determined not to regard. 
Invectives against the professors of the EngUsh 
Jaws were the usual and favoured topics of par* 
liainentary eloquence. These were sometimei^ 
so indecent, and pushed to that provoking 
length, that Whitix)cke himself, who paced 
it with them through all changes, was forced 
in the end to hazard < his reputation with his 
masters, by standing on the necessary defence 
of himself and his profession "^^ 

1 need not, I suppose, descend lower. Ye 
have both seen with your own eyes the occur- 

V This alludes to the proceedings a^nst the eleoek 
members^ upon the chai^ of the Army. Sir John Mat-^ 
NARD was one of them. And when articles of high trea- 
son were preferred against him> and the trial was to come 
on before the lords^ he excepted to the jurisdiction of the 
pourt, and, by a written paper presented to them, re* 
quired to be tried by his peers according to Magna Charta^ 
an4 the law of the land. See Whitlocke's Memorial^ ; a»(i 
a short pamphlet written on that occasion, called Ths 
Royal (Quarrel, dated 9th of Feb, 1647. — Sir John was, 
at this time, a close prisoner in the Tower. . 

^ See his speech, inserted in his Memorials of English 
4fair8, Nov, 1649. 
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pi^^iKMGi^ f^Bfi» p( 4^e ]§lae 119 jgau ¥e faa¥e> hanrd the 
f>ommpP iangmgis of the tiai£. The praetioe 
il^A9 j^ui (QonfevmftUe to such /doctrines ^ were 
siamnt »t conri, mh&».ii mm gener^y mum^ 
teimif ^t jthe JkingV imirjer ^diapmsiQg jfritli 
te»r, w*s tAW ; hy which if these doctors did 
i¥*t iot^d the imperils or dviV tow, the ia- 
syjbt w»6 itlmQ9t too gross to deserve a ooafuta^ 
ti^^ It Tnu$t be owoed, aod ito the ^^nutl 
fiheooe of those who were capable of such baser 
oesa, theise were not wanting some jwen of the 
Gommon iawyers that joined in this im\xU. 

I but touch these things slightly ; for I con- 
sider to whom I speak. But if, to these ex- 
amples of the nation's fondness for their lajvs, 
you add, what appears in the tenor of our his^ 
tones, the constant language of the corona- 
iion-oaifif, of the oaths of our judges, and, 
above all, of the several great charters ; in all 
which express mention is made of the lex 
TJp:aRj£^ in opposition to every foreign, but es- 
pjecially the Caesarean, law ; ypij will conclude 
with me, "That, as certainly as theC^sARjSAM 
LAW is founded in the principles of slavery^ 
our English law, and the constitution to 
which it refers, hath its foundation in freedpni; 
ii^d, ^ sUQh, dsseryed the c^e with which it 
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hath been transmitted down to us from the Dialogue 

V. 

earliest ages.*' 

What think ye now, my good friends ? Is 
it any longer a doubt, that the constitution of 
the English government, such I mean as it 
appears to have been from the ihost unques- 
tioned annals of our country, is a free consti- 
tution ? Is there any thing more in the Way of 
this conclusion ? or does it not force itself upon 
Us, and lie open to the mind of every plain 
man that but turns his attention upon this 
subject ? 

You began, Mr. Somers, with great fears 
and apprehensions ; or you thought fit to 
counterfeit them, at least. You suspected the 
matter was too mysterious for common under- 
standings to penetrate, and too much involved 
in the dai^kness of ancient times to be brought 
into open day-light. Let me hear your free 
thoughts on the evidence I ha^e here produced 
to you. And yet it is a small part only of that 
which might be produced, of that I am sure 
which yourself could easily have produced, and 
perhaps expected from me. 

But I content myself with these obvious 
truths, " That the liberty of the subject ap- 

¥01'. III. B B 
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DiALoowB pears, and of itself oaturally aros^, from the 
very nature of the feudal, which is properly 
(at least if we look no further back than the 
Conquest) the English constitution ; that the 
cumenk of liberty b^ beei^ gradqally widening, 
as well as purifying, in proportion as it de- 
scended from its soi^rc^ ; th^t darters and 
laws have removed every scruple that might 
arise about the reciprocal rights and privileges 
of prince and people ; that the sense of that 
liberty which thp najtion enjoyed under theit 
admirable constitution was so quick, that every 
the least attempt to deprive them of it gave an 
alarm; and their attachment to it so strong 
ajid constant, th^it no artifice, no intrigue, no 
perversion of law and gospel, could induce 
them to part wjtht it : th^, in. particular, they 
have guarded this, precioqs depo^ite of legal 
a^ consti^tional liberty with suqh care, that, 
while thp h^dless r^eptjoi^ of a fioreigo law, 
concurring with other,, circum^uces,^ hath 
riveted the yoke of slavery on, the other nations 
of Europe, this of England could never be 
oyoled npr driven into any terms^ of aocommo* 
dation with, it ;. but, ap Nat. Bacon y said 
truly. That the triple crown could never well 
solder with the English, so neither could the 
imperial; and thatj^ in a w^rd^ the C|ngli3H 

y Disc. Pail I. p. 78. 
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LAW hath always been preserved inviolate ft'om Dialogui 
the impure rnixtut-es of the canon and CtJe- 
sarean laws, as the sole defence and bulwark 
of our civil liberties." 

These are the plain truths, which i have 
here delivered to you, and on which I could ' . 
be content to rest this great cause ; I mean, if 
it had not alt-eady received its formal, and, I 
would hope, final detereiination, in another 
way. For no pretences will surely prevail 
hereafter with a happy people to renounce that 
liberty, which so rightfully belonged to them 
at all times, and hath now so solemnly been 
confirmed to them by the great transactions of 
these days. I willingly omit therefore, as su- 
perfluous, what in a worse cause might have 
been thought of no small weight, the express 
testimony of our ablest lawyers to the freedom 
of our constitution. I do not mean only the 
CoKfes and Seldens of but time (though in 
point of authority what names can be greater 
than theirs ?) ; but those of older and therefore 
more reverend estimation,, such as Glanvil, 
BRACtON, the author of FLtexA, TttORNtdN, 
and FoRTJESCUE * : men the most estefemed and 

« The reader may not be displeased to see the words of 
old FoRTESCUE on thb subject of the origin of the English 

B B ^ 
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DfALOGui. learned in their several ages ; who constantly 
and uniformly speak of the EngRsh^^s a mixed 
and limited form of government, and even go 
so far as to seek its origin, where indeed the 
origin of all governments must be sought, in the 
free will and consent of the people. 

All this I might have displayed at large ; and 
to others perhaps, especially if the cause had 
required such management, all this I should 
have displayed. But, independently of. the 
judgments of particular men, which prejudice 
might take occasion to object to, I hold it suf- 
ficient to, have proved from surer grounds, from 
the very form and make of our political fabric, 
and the most unquestioned, because the most 
public, monuments of former times, " That 

government, which are very remarkable. In his femous 
book De laudibus legum ^nf 2ke^ he distinguishes between 
th^ REGAL and political forms of goirernment In ex- 
plaining the latter, which he gives us as the' proper form o£ 
the English government, he expresseth himself m these, 
words — " Habes iastituti omnis politici rboni formam> ex 
qiat metiri poteris. potestatem, quam rex ejus in leges ipsius 
aut subditos valeat exerc6re : ad tutelam namque legi^ 
subditorum, ac eorum corporum et bonorum rex hi\jus~ 
modi erectus est, et banc potestatem a populo effluxax 
ipse habet, quo ei non licet potestate ali& s^o populo dam;^ 
nari,'^ Cap. xiiL 
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THE English constitution is assuredly and DiAtoaB* 

INDISPUTABLY FREE V* 



BP. BURNfiT. 

You will read. Sir John, in our attention to 
this discourse, the efiect it has had upon us. 
The zeal, with which you have pleaded the 
cause of liberty, tnakes me almost imagine I 
see you again in the warmth and spirit of your 
younger years, when you first made head 
against the encroachments of civil tyranny. 
The same cause has not only recalled to your 
memory the old topics of defence, but restores 
your former vigour in the management of them. 
So that, for myself^ I must freely own, your 
vindication of our common liberties is, at least, 
the most plausible and consistent that I have 
ever met with. 



A It may be of little moment to us^ at tliis day, to in- 
quire^ how far the princes of the house of Stuart were 
blameable for their endeavours to usurp on the constitu- 
tion. But it must ever be of the highest moment to 
maintain^ that we had a constitution to assert against 
them. Party-writers perpetually confound these two 
things. It is the author's purpose^ in these two Dialogue5>, 
to contend for the latter. 
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DykLOQvm 
V. 



MR. SOM£ltS. 

And yet, if one was critically disposed, there 
are still, perhaps, some things that might de- 
serve a further explanation. — But enough has 
been said by you, Sir John, to shew us wliere 
the truth lies : and, indeed, from such plain 
and convincing topics, that, whatever fears my 
love of liberty might suggest, they are much 
abated at least, if not entirely removed, by your 
arguments. 

BP. BURNET. 

Mr. SoMERs, I perceive, is not easily^ cured 
of his scruples and apprehensions. But for 
my own part, Sir John, I can think but of 
one objection of weight that can be opposed 
to your conclusion. It is, " That, notwith- 
standing the clear evidence you have produced, 
both for the free nature of the English con- 
stitution, and the general sense of the English 
nation concerning it, yet, in fact, the go- 
vernment was very despotic under the Tudor, 
and still more perhaps under the first princes 
of the Stuart, line. How could this happen^ 
may it be asked, on your plan. Which sup- 
poses the popular interest to have been kept 
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up in constant vigour, or rather to have been Dialogue 
always gaining, insensibly indeed^ but neces- 
sarily, on the power of the crown? WiH not 
thft argument then from historical evidence^ be 
turned against you, whilst it may be said tha't 
your theory, howeva: plausible, is contradicted 
by so recent and so. well-attested a part of our 
history ? Aad, in particular, will not the par- 
ttsims ^ of the late king and his family have to 
aliege in their behalf, that their notions of the 
prerogative were but such as they succee^d to 
with the crown ; and, whatever may be pre- 
tended fpouL researches into remoter times, 
that they endeavoured only to maintain the 
monarchy on the footing on which it had stood- 
fbr many- successions, and on whieh it then 
stood when the administration fell into their 
handsv? If this, point were eflfectuaHy cleared, 
I see nothing that could be farther desired 
to a full and complete vindication of English 
liberty. 

SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Your lordship, I must o\yn, has touclied a 
very curious and interesting part of our subject. 
But you must not believe it was so much over- 

b S«c the late History, of England by David Hum«, 
jesq. 5 who forms the apology of the bouse of Stuakt on 
ILbese principles. 
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HiATOGfre looked by me, as purposely left for your lord- 
ship's better consideration. You, who have 
looked so minutely and carefully into the story 
of those tim6s, will, better than any other, be 
able to unfold to us the mysteries of that affair* 
The fact is certain, as you say, that the 
English government wore a more despotic ap- 
pearance from the time of the Tudor family's 
accession to the throne, than in the reigns 
preceding that jjieriod. Bnt I am mistaken, if 
your lordship will not open the reason of it so 
clearly as to convince Us, that that increase of 
prerogative was no proof of a change in the 
constitution, and was even no symptom of de- 
clining liberty. I do not allow myself to speak 
my sentiments more plainly at present. But 
I am sure, if they are just, they will receive 
8 confirmation from what your lordship will 
find occasion to observe to us iq discoursing 
Q\i this subject, 

Af,R. SOMERS. 

I w*ill not disown that this was one of the 
matters I had in view, when I hinted some re- 
maining doubts about your general conclusion. 
But I knew it would not escape my lord of 
Salisbury, who, of all others, is certainly the 
most capable of removing it. 
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BP. BURNET. 

So that I have very unwarily, it seems, been 
providing a fine task for myself. And yet, as 
difficult as I foresee it will he Cor me to satisfy 
two such Inquirers, I should not decline that 
task, if I was indeed prepared for it, or if I 
could boast of such a memory as Sir J. May- 
NARD has shewn in the course of this conversa- 
tion. But the truth is, though I have not 
wanted opportunities of laying in materials 
for such a design, and though I have not 
neglected to take some slight notes of them, 
yet I cannot pretend to have them at once in 
that readiness, as to venture on such a discourse 
as I know you expect from me. But if, against 
our next meeting, I shall be able to digest 
such thoughts as have sometimes occurred to 
me when I was engaged in the History of the 
Reformation, I shall take a pleasure to con- 
tribute all I can to the further and more entire 
elucidation of this subject. 

THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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